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H.jn.  Jesse  F.  McDonald, 

Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Colorado, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
I respectfully  submit  the  following  biennial 
report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  of  Colorado  for  the  years 
1905-1906. 


Respectfully  yours. 
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State  Superintending  of  Public  Instruction, 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK 


Siiue  tlie  earliost  diiwn  of  civilization,  tlie  tlit'ine  which  has 
received  the  most  earnest  consideration,  engaf^ed  the  attention  of 
the  most  tlioughtfnl  minds  and  awakened  the  profoundest  dis- 
cussions, is  that  of  education.  It  enters  into  all  matters  of  public 
concern  and  embodies  the  \ery  source  of  national  life,  and,  like 
patriotism,  is  becoming  universal;  that  is,  it  is  becoming  of  vital 
importance  to  each  individual. 

The  brightest  aspect  of  the  educational  outlook  today  is  the 
steady  growth  of  educational  iiuftulse  which  is  felt  by  every  na- 
tion. In  every  land  public  schools  and  institutions  of  learning; 
constitute  a most  important  jiart  of  civilization. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era,  for  the  last 
half  century  we  have  been  passing  through  a transitional  period, 
in  which  the  process  of  evolution  has  been  slowly  working  and 
the  rational  movement  has  been  gaining  way.  Studies  which  af 
feet  human  life  in  practical  wavs  are  replacing  the  old  ones,  the 
utility  of  which  has  long  been  questioned.  The  educational  tend- 
ency is  slowly  but  surely  toward  a training  that  applies  to  the 
practical  side  of  life.  Individualism,  co-ordination  and  associa- 
tion are  the  keynotes  to  future  progress  along  educational  lines. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  most  hopeful  in  this  direction. 
Higher  scholarship  and  higher  professional  qualifications  seem 
to  be  the  watchwords  of  the  hour. 

The  influence  of  the  reading  circle  is  becoming  widespread; 
its  organization  in  this  state  is  an  assured  fact,  and  its  worth  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more.  This  year  hundreds  of  teachers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  assistance  which  the  organization 
lends  because  of  uniformity  in  the  course  in  reading. 

The  many  educational  papers,  with  their  abundant  sug- 
gestiveness. are  also  a source  of  strength  in  educational  advance- 
ment, and  one  or  more  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
every  progressive  teacher. 

Because  of  their  intensely  jirofessional  character,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  thirteen  normal  institutes  in  this  state  is  being  felt. 
Who  can  say  that  the  thought  of  an  organized  body  of  thinkers 
goes  for  naught?  The  past  year  has  shown  a marked  increase  of 
attendance  over  the  preceding  years.  Spontaneity  of  thought,  en- 
thusiasm and  freedom  are  being  planted  in  every  city,  town  and 
village  through  the  manifest  interest  awakened  in  these  insti- 
tutes. 

The  district  school  house  is  fast  becoming  the  rallying  point 
for  every  influence  which  tends  to  elevate  or  benefit  mankind.  The 
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desire  for  beautiful  buildings  and  for  sightly  and  attractive 
grounds  is  further  evidence  of  the  onward  movement  along  educa- 
tional lines. 

The  most  interesting  and  up-to-date  departure  in  school 
work  in  this  state  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  is  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  or  school  gardening.  School  gardens,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  are  ver^'  modern  institutions,  but 
when  considered  as  including  all  gardens,  serving  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  they  cease  to  be  modern,  for  history  teaches  that 
long  before  Christ,  school  gardens  were  laid  out  in  Persia,  in 
which  sons  of  noblemen  were  instructed  in  horticulture;  and 
from  that  time,  up  to  the  present  date,  kings,  philanthropists  and 
renowned  educators  have  laid  out  school  gardens  as  a means  of 
instruction. 

When  properly  arranged  and  directed,  school  gardening 
teaches  observation,  promotes  industry,  cultivates  love,  arouses 
attention,  strengthens  judgment,  skill  and  self-reliance.  If  we 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  progress  with  the  age,  this 
line  of  work  must  be  established  in  connection  with  our  schools. 

The  present  year,  has  a most  promising  outlook  which  is 
manifest  in  the  construction  of  commodious  buildings  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  attendance. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  largely  of  brick  or  stone 
containing  more  than  one  room  with  all  modern  equipments  in 
books,  seats,  maps  and  charts  all  for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge. 
There  were  seventy-five  school  buildings  erected  during  the  year 
of  1905,  and  fifty-one  during  the  year  of  190G. 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  a notable  increase  in  the 
high  school  attendance,  also  the  number  of  pupils  completing  the 
eighth  grade.  The  reports  show  that  there  are  ninety-one  high 
schools  in  the  state. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  being  introduced 
into  nearly  all  of  the  schools  in  the  state  with  marked  results. 

The  i>ast  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and  progress  in  edu 
rational  affairs  in  Colorado.  The  educators  over  the  state  are 
all  awake  with  renewed  energy  to  the  work  of  lifting  to  a loftier 
plane  the  high  j)rofession  to  which  they  have  been  called. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Much  of  the  present  school  law  was  enacted  at  a time  when 
the  conditions  did  not  assume  the  ])roportions  that  they  do  today. 
The  first  act  pertaining  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Colorado  was  ])assed  early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Colorado  territorial  legislature,  which  convened  in  Denver 
in  Sei)tember,  18(!1.  This  law  was  similar  in  its  j)rovisions  to  the 
school  law  then  in  force  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

In  1870  the  state  legislature  assembled  and  passed  an  act 
to  establish  and  maintain  a system  of  free  schools.  The  law 
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enacted  at  tliat  time,  amended  by  subseciuent  general  assemblies 
is  the  school  law  which  we  have  now. 

The  school  law  is  a subject  which  should  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  concern  and  imi)ortance  to  every  intelligent  American 
citizen,  for  it  not  only  directs  the  school  and  lays  the  foundation 
upon  which  every  school  system  is  builded,  but  it  directs  the  gov- 
ernment itself. 

Everything  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  dei)cnds  upon  trained 
and  intelligent  minds.  The  preservation  of  the  i*epublic  form  of 
government  is  made  secure  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The 
intelligence  of  the  i)eople  is  assured  through  public  schools  and 
educational  institutions,  the  efficiency  and  strength  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  controlled  by  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the  laws 
which  govern  them. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  schools  differ  greatly  in  different 
states,  but  there  is  no  state  in  the  union  in  which  its  school  laws 
carry  such  vague  meanings  and  doubtful  constructions  as  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  There  is  an  uncertainty  of  the  purpose  as  well 
as  the  proposed  application  of  many  of  the  sections,  and  because 
of  this  fact  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  revisions  of  the 
school  law  and  the  repeal  of  several  of  the  original  acts  com- 
prising the  same  and  the  enactment  of  others,  and  the  difficulty 
exj)erienced  by  many  in  applying  the  decisions  of  this  office  to  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  law  under  consideration,  I deemed  it 
advisable  in  the  last  edition  to  rearrange  the  sections  under  ap- 
propriate headings  and  to  classify  and  place  the  decisions  in 
reference  thereto  under  each  section,  and  while  this  has  facilitated 
matters  and  made  the  law  more  comprehensive,  yet  there  are 
many  obvious  reasons  why  the  school  laws  of  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado should  progress  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  age; 
therefore  I recommend  that  there  be  an  entire  revision  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

BONDS. 

I would  call  attention  especially  to  Sec.  11  of  the  Anno- 
tated School  Laws  which  provides,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  school  district  ex- 
ceed three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  such  district.  Since  the  school  needs  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  property  valuation,  the  bonding  of  a dis- 
trict at  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  is  in- 
sufficient to  create  a fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  school  buildings  and  purchasing  school 
grounds.  And  since  the  question  of  bonded  indebtedness  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  district,  I would  recommend  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  school  district 
be  increased  to  at  least  four  and  one-half  or  five  per  cent. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  24  of  the  Annotated  School  Laws  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  three  grades  of  teachers’  certificates  upon  examination. 
I would  recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
only  two  grades  of  certificates;  namely,  first  and  second  grades, 
since  the  high  educational  standard  acquired  in  this  state  has 
practically  eliminated  the  services  of  the  teacher  who  holds  only 
a third  grade  certificate. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sec.  99  of  the  Annotated  School  Laws  provides  for  the  county 
examinatin  of  teachers  three  times  during  the  year.  The 
preparing  and  conducting  of  these  examinations  is  a very  heavy 
duty  devolving  upon  the  department  of  public  instruction  and 
upon  the  county  superintendents. 

Two  county  examinations  each  year  would  meet  the  demand 
for  teachers  wishing  to  take  the  examination,  lessen  the  work 
of  the  superintendents  as  well  as  the  expense  to  each  county  for 
printed  lists  of  questions.  I recommend  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  provide  for  only  two  county  examinations,  one  occurring  in 
December,  and  the  other  in  August. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  laws  are  conflicting  and  doubtful  in  con- 
struction, and  need  an  entire  revision.  Therefore  I would  recom- 
mend that  such  laws  be  enacted  as  to  meet  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  district  high  schools,  the  union  high  schools  and  the 
county  high  schools. 

STATE  LIBRARY. 

The  state  librarj’  has  a maintenance  fund  of  $500  per  annum, 
appropriated  by  the  general  assembly.  This  sum  is  insuflicient, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  work  that  should  be  done 
without  an  increased  fund. 

Much  of  the  present  fund  is  spent  in  the  actual  need  of  book 
binding,  newspaper  binding  and  express  charges. 

There  are  many  historical  Avorks  relative  to  the  state  and  its 
people  which  should  bo  acquired,  since  these  books  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  in  a few  years  it  will  be  imjiossible  to  obtain 
them.  I 

The  books  sought  for  in  state  libraries  are  usually  expensive 
and  seldom  owned  by  individuals. 

I recommend  that  the  general  assenibly  appropriate  no  less 
than  .|1,()00  j)er  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  our  state  library, 
thereby  increasing  its  value  and  true  worth  and  i)lacing  it  upon 
the  high  plane  wliich  many  other  state  libraries  have  acquired. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

All  over  the  state  the  personnel  of  school  boards  are  changing 
for  the  better. 
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The  tendency  of  the  electors  is  to  elect  jtersons  who  are  com- 
petent and  interested  in  the  work.  These  ollicers  are  striviii"  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  scliools.  Cireater  care  is  used  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teacliers,  and  better  salaries  are  being  paid  for  their 
services  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

SALARY  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Considering  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  labor  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  as  a result  of  the  raj)id  educational  growth  in  the 
state  and  the  inimerous  duties  recpiircd  by  law,  I consider  the 
salary  of  the  state  superintendent  of  j)ublic  instruction  inade- 
(piate  and  recommend  that  the  general  assembly  enact  a law  in- 
creasing the  present  salary  of  $3,(100  per  annum  to  that  of  $4,000 
j)er  annum. 

I would  further  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,000 
per  annum  be  made  for  extra  clerk  hire,  since  the  service  of  an- 
other clerk  is  necessary  to  accom])lish  the  work. 

HISTORY  OF  COLORADO  SCHOOLS. 

().  J.  Goldrick,  the  most  conspicuous  school  teacher  in  Den- 
ver's pioneer  history,  arrived  late  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  open  a private  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  number  of  children  then  in  the  two  towns  of  Auraria 
and  Denver,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  creek. 

He  circulated  a suhscription  paper  in  both  towns  and  se- 
cui'ed  pledges  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  sup- 
port of  the  school.  He  published  a notice  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  that  a “Union  School”  would  be  opened  in  Auraria  on  Oc- 
tober 3rd. 

He  secured  the  use  of  a log  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  Twelfth 
street,  between  Larimer  and  Market  streets,  and  opened  his  school 
at  the  appointed  day  with  an  attendance  of  thirteen  children,  nine 
white,  two  Mexicans  and  two  Indian  half-breeds.  AVithin  a week 
or  two  he  had  between  fifteen  and  twenty  pupils.  He  continued 
his  school  until  late  in  the  winter  of  1859  (30.  This  was  the  first 
school  taught  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

On  May  7,  18(50,  Miss  Indiana  Sopris  opened  another  private 
school  in  Auraria  in  a small  building  on  Eleventh  street  near  Cur- 
tis. This  entitles  Miss  Soiwis  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
woman  school  teacher  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Ring  is  frequently  mentioned  as  having  been  “the  first 
teacher  in  Denver;”  and  she  was  the  first  one  in  old  “Denver 
City”  side  of  Cherry  creek.  In  the  spring  of  1860  the  two 
towns  had  united,  but  the  old  names  were  retained  for  several 
years  afterward. 

The  first  schools  were  established  on  the  “Auraria  City”  side 
of  the  creek,  while  Miss  Ring  located  on  the  eastward  side  of  the 
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creek,  and  hers  was  the  first  school  in  the  district  that  was  the 
pioneer  “Denver  City.” 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  the  fall  of  18G0  at  Boulder, 
— a frame  building,  which  was  used  also  for  town  and  church  pur- 
poses. The  first  public  school  opened  in  1860. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  duly  organized  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Colorado  was  in  an  act  passed  early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Colorado  territorial  legislature  which  convened  in  Denver  in 
September,  1861.  It  provided  for  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  a territorial  superintendent  of  common  schools  at  any  annual 
salai\y  of  |500. 

W.  J.  Curtice,  appointed  by  Governor  Gilpin  on  November  7, 
1861,  was  the  first  superintendent  of  common  schools.  Superin- 
tendent Cui’tice  resigned  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  William 
S.  Walker,  who,  in  1865,  was  succeeded  by  A.  W.  Atkins,  the  ter- 
ritorial treasurer;  a change  in  the  law  in  1865  having  made  the 
treasurer  ex-officio  the  school  superintendent. 

In  1867  Columbus  Nuckolls  became  territorial  treasurer  and 
school  superintendent.  He  tried  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  His  first  report  to  the  legislature 
was  the  only  one  worthy  even  of  the  name  that  had  been  made 
up  to  that  time. 

Until  1870  there  was  far  from  being  anjThing  like  an  efficient 
school  system. 

An  act  to  provide  for  common  schools,  approved  February 
11,  1870,  gave  school  boards  more  definite  autliority  in  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  schools;  also  a fair  ]>roportion  of 
public  revenues,  and  provided  for  organizing  new  districts,  thereby 
placing  the  public  school  system  upon  a firm  foundation. 


APPEALS 

A.  A.  Andrews,  secretary  di 
No.  79,  Yurtia  county. 


County  superintendent  of  Yuma\ 
county  and  Kit  Carson  county.  / 
Ai)peal  dismissed  December  13,  1904. 


1).  K.  Allen  and  P.  J.  Schlosser,  treas- 
urer and  secretary  of  district  No. 
18,  Chafl’ee  county, 


vs. 


the  county  superinten- 
dent in  dividing  district 


No.  18. 


County  superintendent  of  Chaffee | 
county.  / 

.\j)j)cal  dismissed  December  31,  1904. 
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APPEALS 


i. 


\l)]>eal  from  tlie  county 
superintendent’s  grad- 
inf?  of  examination  pa- 
pers. 


Martha  M.  Warner, 
vs. 

County  superintendent  of  Pueblo 
County. 

Appeal  dismissed  Ajtril  24,  190l 

\j)peal  from  the  action  of 
the  county  superinten- 
dent in  transferring  the 
N.  W.  i,  Sec.  If),  and 
8.  h Sec.  9,  T.  3 N.,  R. 
f)S  W.,  from  district  No. 
98  to  district  No.  1. 

Appeal  dismissed  November  1,  1905. 

Board  of  directors  of  school  district. 

No.  37,  Garfield  county,  ) Appeal  from  the  action  of 

vs. 

County  superintendent  of  Garfield 
county. 

Appeal  dismissed  November  8,  1905. 

Residents  of  school  district  No.  21, v 

Jefferson  county,  I Appeal  from  the  action  of 

> county  superintendent 

, in  dividing  school  dis- 

County  siiperintendent  of  Jefferson]  trict  No.  21. 
county.  ^ 

Appeal  dismissed  November  24,  1905. 


the  county  superinten- 
dent in  annulling  school 
district  No.  37. 


Board  of  directors  of  school  district 
No.  98,  of  Adams  county,  . 

vs. 

County  superintendent  of  Adams' 
County. 


A|>peal  from  the  county 
su{)erintendent’s  grad- 
ing of  examination  pa- 
pers. 


Kstelle  Zimmerman  and  Clara  IIaes-\ 
ler, 

vs. 

County  superintendent  of  Clear^ 
Creek  county. 

Appeal  dismissed  April  24,  1905. 


Elmer  J.  Van  Yorst,  \ 

vs.  ( 

County  superintendent  of  Yuma\ 
county.  I 

Appeal  dismissed  October  5,  1906. 


Appeal  from  the  county 
superintendent’s  grad- 
ing of  examination  pa- 
pers. 
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Arbor  aub  SSirb  iag  Erpnrt 


50I)rrraa,  The  statutes  of  Colorado  provide  that,  “Annu- 
ally, at  the  proper  season,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a proclama- 
tion, calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  provision  that  the 
third  Friday  in  April  of  each  year  shall  be  set  apart  and  known 
as  “Arbor  Day,”  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  this  State  in 
the  planting  of  forest  trees  for  the  benefit  and  adornment  of  pub- 
lic and  private  grounds,  places  and  ways,  and  in  such  other  ef- 
forts and  undertakings  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  day  so  established.” 

31,  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  designate  Fri- 
day, April  20,  1906,  as  Arbor  Day,  and  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  that  it  be  generally  observed. 

31  SiurtbPr  iSprommrnb  and  urge  that  all  State  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  the  public  schools  of  Colorado  observe  this 
day  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  law.  No  greater  service 
can  be  rendered  the  State  by  the  people  than  that  of  planting 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  It  is  a fitting  employment  for  a patri- 
otic and  home-loving  people  to  beautify  the  land  of  their  affec- 
tion and  to  adorn  their  homes. 

3ln  JUitnrflH  lOliprpnf,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  State  to  be  affixed,  at  Denver,  the  State 
Capital,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  six. 


of  CHoloraiio 


S-icpruttfap  Sppartmrnt 


Ry  the  Governor.  Attest : 


Secretary  of  State. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  March  27,  1906. 
Supcriutcndents  and  Teachers: 

Arbor  Day  approaches  again,  and  your  attention  is  called 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  Its  original  design 
has  been  modified  since  its  observance  has  become  associated 
with  our  schools.  It  is  now  not  only  a day  for  tree  planting, 
for  economic  and  aesthetic  purposes,  but  its  observance  has  been 
made  the  means  of  securing  much  valuable  knowledge  in  regard 
to  plant  and  tree  life,  and  of  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  the  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  awakening  an  interest 
in  nature,  which  will  prove  a source  of  lifelong  benefit  and  pleas- 
ure to  them. 

This  day  is  not  a holiday  in  the  sense  that  the  schools  may 
be  closed  upon  that  day,  since  the  school  law  of  Colorado  defi- 
nitely declares  that  the  day  shall  be  properly  kept  by  appropriate 
exercises,  tree  planting,  etc.  And  since  the  day  has  been  set 
apart  for  observance  and  tree  culture,  in  order  that  you  may  cele- 
brate it  worthily  I send  you  this  Arbor  Day  Manual,  with  its 
selections  in  song  and  story,  as  a contribution  to  your  gala  day. 

The  world  will  soon  be  fresh  and  throbbing  with  many 
forms  of  rekindling  life.  As  nature  dons  her  new  dress,  and 
the  fields  and  woods  invite  us  into  the  open  air,  and  the  children 
are  stirred  with  the  spirit  of  the  season,  it  is  your  privilege  and 
duty  to  stimulate  their  love  of  nature  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  around  the  school  houses  in  order  to  develop  in  com- 
ing generations  a keener  appreciation  of  the  value  and  the  beauty 
of  trees,  and  to  arrest  the  reckless  destruction  of  our  forest. 

I trust  you  will  be  able  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
patrons  of  your  schools  so  that  they  will  assist  in  making  Arbor 
Day  a pleasant  and  profitable  one,  to  themselves,  to  you,  to  the 
children,  and  to  the  school  yards  of  Colorado. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  March  27,  1906. 


To  the  School  Children  of  Colorado: 

Arbor  Day,  as  originally  instituted,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  trees  in  a region  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  where 
the  need  of  them  for  fuel  as  well  as  for  shelter  was  strongly  felt, 
but  now  its  observance  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  since 
it  lias  become  universally  connected  with  the  schools,  the  planting 
of  trees  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the 
native  forests  and  the  engendering  of  feeling  and  principle  that 
go  to  influence  life  and  character. 

The  forests  of  Colorado  are  confined  mainly  to  the  mountain 
ranges,  extending  in  a north  and  south  direction  through  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  state.  The  early  settlers  of  Colorado  found 
not  less  than  36,000  square  miles  of  forest  area  which  was  heav- 
ily wooded  with  various  kinds  of  valuable  pines  and  spruces. 

For  many  years  no  forestry  laws  were  enacted.  Much  of 
this  valuable  timber  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  wanton  waste 
until  only  about  6,000  square  miles  remained.  If  this  is  true, 
we  have  destroyed  and  wasted  more  timber  than  any  other  people 
in  so  short  a time.  Therefore,  the  value  of  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  must  be  twofold,  not  only  the  planting  of  trees,  but  their 
protection  as  well. 

The  predominant  species  of  trees  grown  in  the  forests  of 
Colorado  are  yellow  and  white  pine,  spruce  and  fir.  Some  of  the 
kinds  of  trees  which  are  foreign  to  the  state  that  are  growing 
here,  are  the 


Elm. 

Ash. 

Locust. 

Maple. 

Walnut. 


Butternut. 

Florse  Chestnut. 

Buckeye. 

Catalpa. 

Linden. 


Birch. 

Oak. 

Willow  (some  species). 
Poplar  (some  species). 
Sycamore. 


Notice  the  trees  and  see  if  you  can  classify  them  according 
to  name  before  another  Arbor  Day. 

Trusting  that  this  day  will  prove  beneficial  and  pleasant  to 
you,  T remain. 

Your  friend. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  REPORT  ON  TREES. 

The  reports  from  the  counties  show  that  5,G43  trees,  2,227 
shrubs  and  1,752  llower  beds  were  planted  during  ll)05-lli0(‘>  on 
school  premises. 

BY  COUNTIES. 

ADAMS. 

Exercises  appropriate  to  the  day  were  held  in  all  districts  in 
this  county.  IMcnics  were  held  in  some  cases.  The  exercises 
consisted  largely  of  selections  from  Miss  Craig's  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day  book,  talks  and  essays  on  birds  and  trees,  and  games  out  of 
doors. 

ARAPAHOE. 

In  most  of  the  schools  where  exercises  were  held,  the  pro- 
grams followed  the  outline  suggested  by  the  state  superintendent. 
In  a number  of  schools  the  letter  of  the  state  superintendent  was 
read,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  an  effort  was  made  to  emphasize 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  even  when  the  storm  prevented  the  planting 
of  trees  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. The  Littleton  schools  are  entitled  to  special  mention  for 
their  work  in  promoting  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  ffowers. 

ARCHULETA. 

Exercises  were  held  out  of  doors  by  all  schools  reporting. 
Teachers  have  been  exceptionally  co-operative  and  have  brought 
into  the  work  lessons  in  agriculture.  Birds,  as  to  habits,  useful- 
ness, kinds,  etc.,  were  discussed.  Recitations  on  the  subject  of  birds 
were  also  reported.  In  this  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  only 
a few  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  to  live.  The  work  is  planned 
accordingly.  Directors  and  patrons  were  present  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  exercises. 

BACA. 

Day  observed  by  special  exercises. 

BENT. 

Some  of  the  rural  districts  fenced  school  yards,  sowed  grass 
and  have  planned  to  have  yards  well  cared  for  during  the  sum- 
mer. District  1 planned  for  school  gardens  and  have  since 
planted  150.  The  gardens  are  to  be  cared  for  during  the  summer, 
so  pupils  may  see  results  of  their  work.  The  programs  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  recitations  and  readings  appropriate  for  Arbor 
and  Bird  Day,  with  songs  as  suggested  in  Arbor  and  Bird  Day 
book  sent  out  by  state  supei’intendent.  The  readings  and  recita- 
tions chosen  were  those  which  drew  attention  to  the  joys  and 
pleasures  we  receive  from  birds  and  trees;  also  the  suffering  and 
harm  done  by  destroying  them. 

BOULDER. 

Five  landscape  gardens  were  laid  out.  In  some  districts  the 
day  was  made  the  occasion  for  a general  cleaning  up  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings.  In  district  3 (Boulder)  |300  was  ex- 
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pended  in  beautifying  the  grounds  of  one  building.  A prize  of 
$25  is  offei’ed  annually  by  the  Boulder  Improvement  Society  to  the 
school  making  the  most  improvement  in  its  grounds  and  surround- 
ings. 

There  being  more  than  one  school  in  some  districts,  thirty- 
seven  regular  programs  were  carried  out,  consisting  of  songs, 
readings,  recitations  and  talks  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  In 
a few  instances  special  talent  was  called  in  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion. 

CHAFFEE. 

In  all  the  districts  but  three  a regular  Arbor  Day  program 
was  given,  based  upon  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent. In  Salida  the  pupils  planted  834  trees,  G4G  shrubs,  and 
G03  flower  beds,  at  their  homes.  No  plantings  w'ere  made  on  the 
school  grounds. 

CHEYENNE. 

Yards  were  cleared  of  debris  and  places  where  sage  brush 
grew  were  dug  up  and  leveled.  The  grove  of  trees  in  Cheyenne 
Wells  district  was  improved  generally.  Every  one  is  proud  of 
the  school  grove.  The  railroad  company  furnishes  water  now 
and  it  looks  fine. 

In  district  2,  trees  were  secured  from  the  Agricultural  Farm 
and  prepared  for  planting.  The  state  superintendent’s  letter 
was  read  b}'  one  of  the  pupils,  an  address  was  made  by  the 
count}'  sui)erintendent,  and  recitations  were  given.  The  one 
thing  which  made  the  program  so  interesting  w’as  the  the  fact 
that  during  the  recitations  beautiful  orioles  and  wild  canary 
birds  made  the  air  joyful  by  their  songs  in  the  trees  overhead. 

In  districts  outside,  stress  was  put  on  the  bird  season,  warn- 
ing tlip  children  not  to  break  up  the  homes  that  were  newly 
made. 

CLEAR  CREEK. 

There  w'as  general  cleaning  of  school  houses  and  grounds  in 
all  districts,  and  planting  of  seeds,  sent  by  U.  S.  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  most  all  the  districts. 

Interesting  j)rograms,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  etc., 
were  given  in  all  districts.  Talks  given  In'  teachers  on  birds, 
etc.,  and  picnics  and  walks;  a general  study  of  nature  was  given 
in  the  majority  of  the  districts. 

CONEJOS. 

In  district  18,  the  yard  was  plowed,  ditches  were  made  and 
some  grading  was  done.  In  district  10,  thirty  slips  were  planted 
in  ])ots  and  twelve  ])ackages  of  seeds  in  boxes. 

On  Arbor  Day  all  districts  had  closed  save  districts  3,  7,  10, 
18,  15  and  20;  and  7 was  out  for  a three  days’  Easter  vacation. 
District  3,  has  just  voted  bonds  for  a new  school  building  in  a new 
location,  conse(|uently  no  Arbor  Day  exercises  were  held. 
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In  all  districts  tlio  exercise's  were  taken  principally  from  the 
Arbor  Day  lerogram  sent  out  by  the  state  superintendent  of  ])ub 
lie  instruction. 

COSTILLA. 

The  work  planned  by  the  state  superintendent  was  carried  out 
by  nearly  all  the  schools. 

CUSTER. 

During  the  two  weeks  jereceding  Arbor  Day,  one  period  was 
devoted  to  studying  trees  and  birds.  Compositions  were  written 
and  read  before  the  school,  (leneral  talks  were  given  with  black- 
board diagrams.  We  studied  the  fir.  spruce,  cedar  and  pine  trees, 
giving  attention  to  the  following  points:  Form,  size,  manner  of 

growth,  leaves,  fruit,  habitat  and  uses.  Study  of  meadow  lark, 
blue  bird,  robin.  Selections  from  the  Arbor  Day  pamphlet  were 
spoken. 

DELTA. 

Where  the  grounds  needed  it  they  were  cleared  of  brush,  etc., 
and  the  rubbish  burned.  The  seeds  furnished  by  the  government 
were  distributed  and  the  children  are  to  sow  and  care  for  the 
])lants  during  the  summer  and  report  next  fall  of  their  success  or 
failure. 

The  exercises  given  in  the  Arbor  Day  book  were  used,  and 
in  addition  to  those,  there  were  essays  on  forest  preservation  and 
concerning  protection  of  birds. 

DENVER. 

Special  exercises  were  held  in  all  the  Denver  schools.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  prominent  citizens.  Trees  were  contributed 
to  many  of  the  schools  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a general  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  patrons,  teachers  and  pupils. 

DOLORES. 

Day  observed  by  exercises. 

DOUGLAS. 

A literary  program  was  rendered  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

EAGLE. 

In  six  districts  the  yards  were  cleaned  and  the  trees  trimmed. 

Special  exercises  were  held  in  ten  districts.  Programs  con- 
sisted of  selections  taken  from  the  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  pam- 
phlets. The  state  superintendent’s  letter  to  the  school  children 
of  Colorado  was  especially  appreciated. 

ELBERT. 

One  district  spent  the  day  in  building  fence  around  school 
house.  State  Superintendent’s  letter  was  read  at  exercises  of  all 
districts. 
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The  terms  of  nearlj-  all  of  the  schools  are  closed  by  Arbor 
Day,  this  accounting  for  limited  number  of  trees  planted.  Wa- 
ter difiiculties  also  discourage  work  along  this  line. 

EL  PASO. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  this  county  in  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day. 

FREMONT. 

Many  of  our  yards  can  not  be  watered,  therefore  can  not  have 
trees  or  shrubs,  but  all  schools  in  session  cleaned  up  the  grounds. 
Many  places,  especially  Canon  CitA'  and  Brewstei*,  made  it  a pub- 
lic day,  and  the  entire  town  was  beautifully  cleaned  and  many 
improvements  made,  many  flower  beds  and  trees  planted,  ditches 
boxed,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  City  Improvement  League  here 
in  Canon,  assisted  in  many  ways  by  teachers  and  pupils.  All 
business  houses  closed  that  afternoon  for  that  purpose,  and 
wonders  were  worked  in  the  looks  of  the  town.  Some  of  the 
school  houses  were  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers.  Altogether 
many  more  improvements  were  made  than  on  any  previous  Arbor 
Day. 

Songs  and  recitations  appropriate  to  Arbor  and  Bird  Day 
were  followed  in  many  instances  by  excursions  into  the  hills  to 
study  both  flowers  and  birds.  In  two  or  three  instances  special 
addresses  were  giA'en,  and  in  all  schools  in  session  the  day  was 
given  special  prominence.  Proclamation  of  governor  and  letter 
from  state  superintendent  read  and  explained.  Much  force 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  especial  importance  of  planting 
trees  in  Colorado.  The  children  in  Chandler,  after  planting  trees 
on  the  school  grounds,  march  down  town  and  planted  one.  It 
is  a small  mining  camp.  The  company  took  the  hint  and  next 
week  set  out  trees  all  OA'^er  town  and  arranged  ditches  to  water 
them.  There  had  never  been  a tree  in  camp  before. 

GARFIELD. 

The  improvement  of  most  of  country  schools  consisted  of 
clearing  away  of  sage  brush  on  school  grounds.  One  district,  with 
help  of  pui)ils,  on  that  day  built  a good  frame  barn  and  fenced 
around  school  grounds.  All  buildings  were  painted. 

Most  of  the  exercises  consisted  of  songs  and  recitations^  tak- 
en mostly  from  book  sent  out  by  state  superintendent  relating 
to  Bird  and  Arbor  Day. 

One  teacher  reported  that  the  pupils  studied  about  trees, 
birds,  etc.,  for  a month  before,  as  nature  study,  writing  composi- 
tions on  same  for  Arbor  Day  exercises.  Most  of  the  rural 
school  closed  before  Arbor  Day. 

GILPIN. 

Large  grass  plot  arranged  and  window-boxes  planted.  Rural 
schools  opened  too  late  to  celebrate  the  day,  but  have  taken  up 
the  work  in  school  gardens  with  fine  spirit. 
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I’rogranis  consisted  of  songs,  readings  and  recitations.  In 
one  district  where  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  tlie  children  snp- 
jdeinented  the  j)rograin  witli  rei>orts  of  birds  they  had  seen  and 
studied  this  spring.  In  districts  where  trees  were  set  out,  in- 
struction was  given  as  to  the  method. 

Tlie  Arbor  Day  book  for  this  year  was  used  throughout  the 
county. 

In  tlie  high  school  the  exercises  were  opened  with  reading 
of  the  G-overnor’s  Proclamation  and  ^liss  Craig’s  letter. 

GRAND. 

Ground  were  raked  and  cleaned  and  rubbish  carried  away. 
The  exercises  were  about  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  Talks  were 
given  by  teachers  on  the  origin  of  Arhor  Day.  Programs  wei'e 
made  up  almost  entirely  from  selections  from  Arhor  Day  book 
sent  out  by  state  superintendent.  In  one  school  the  greater  ])art 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  “Wood  Notes,”  part  2,  was  read.  This 
was  copied  by  all  the  puj)ils;  separated  into  many  parts,  some  of 
which  were  i-ead  by  individuals,  some  by  twos,  threes,  etc.,  and  re- 
peated by  all  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  drama  and 
chorus. 

GUNNISON. 

District  11,  is  situated  in  a pine  grove.  In  one  district  the 
grounds  are  in  a private  yard. 

Opening  exercise,  Arbor  Day  Quotations.  Reading,  “Origin 
of  Arbor  Day.”  Recitations,  “The  Apple  Tree.”  “Three  Noted 
Trees.”  Songs,  “Arbor  Day,”  “The  Class  Tree,”  etc. 

The  schools  were  not  all  in  session  on  Arbor  Day,  but  those 
that  were  observed  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in  a general  discussion, 
readings,  recitations,  songs,  etc.,  with  very  appropriate  selec- 
tions. 

HINSDALE. 

Grounds  were  cleared,  ditches  were  made  to  irrigate  trees, 
and  seeds  were  planted. 

In  two  schools  the  pupils  responded  to  roll  call  with  quota- 
tions appropriate  for  the  day.  Songs,  recitations,  etc.,  from  the 
Arbor  and  Bird  Daj’  book  were  rendered.  One  teacher  gave  a 
talk  in  regard  to  the  use  and  object  of  observing  the  day  and  had 
pupils  plant  flower  seed  in  boxes  to  take  home  and  care  for  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

In  town  the  Columbine  Literary  Society  had  charge  of  the 
exercises. 

HUERFANO. 

At  Pictou,  district  30,  trees  were  fenced  and  a lawn  sown, 
various  songs,  recitations,  and  reading  from  the  Arhor  and  Bird 
Day  notes  issued  by  the  state  superintendent. 

JEFFERSON. 

In  nearly  every  district  the  grounds  were  cleaned  and  raked, 
fences  repaired  and  rooms  cleaned  and  decorated. 
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The  iJi-ograms  consisted  pr  incipally  of  readings  and  songs  by 
pupils.  The  teachers  gave  talks  on  best  ways  of  preserving  birds 
and  trees.  Some  original  bird  and  tree  essays  were  read  by 
l)upils. 

KIOWA. 

The  schools  that  observed  Arbor  Day  planted  trees  in  the 
yard  and  have  volunteers  to  water  them.  Others  planted  flower 
beds,  but  there  is  not  a school  house  yard  properly  watered  to 
encourage  children  to  try  and  beautify  the  grounds. 

In  connection  with  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  mak- 
ing flower  beds  each  school  had  a program  consisting  of  the 
state  superintendent’s  letter  to  the  pupils,  had  recitations  and 
songs  from  the  Arbor  Day  book,  and  some  ot  the  programs, 
where  the  schools  were  too  small,  told  stories  on  the  usefulness 
of  trees  and  birds  and  humane  treatment  to  animals. 

KIT  CARSON. 

Several  school  grounds  were  raked  and  cleaned  off  and  gen- 
erally improved  in  appearance. 

Each  of  the  schools  in  session  had  a short  literary  program 
consisting  of  recitations,  songs,  readings,  etc.,  pertaining  to  Ar- 
bor and  Bird  Day  subjects..  Few  schools  were  in  session,  and 
the  lack  of  water  on  the  school  grounds  and  care  through  the 
summer  months,  without  which  there  is  little  success  in  planting 
trees  or  shrubs,  accounts  for  the  little  done  in  that  line. 

LAKE. 

In  all  the  county  schools  the  children  heli)ed  to  clean  the 
school  yards  and  beautify  them  as  much  as  possible.  Special 
programs  were  rendered  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  con 
formity  to  the  printed  outlines  of  the  state  superintendent. 
Essays  were  read  on  topics  pertaining  to  kindness  to  animals 
(birds  especially),  forest  preseiwation,  beautifying  school  grounds, 
lawns  and  citv  streets.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  this  county 
May  18.  ' 

LA  PLATA. 

In  eleven  schools  the  children  cleaned  up  the  grounds,  carry- 
ing out  stones,  etc.  I have  received  rejiorts  from  thirty  rooms 
and  from  all  but  one  district  where  school  was  in  session.  In  some 
districts  snow  is  still  on  the  ground,  but  teachers  will  have  ap- 
pro})riate  exercises  later. 

Twenty-three  schools  report  interesting  programs  relating 
to  Arbor  Day.  The  singing  of  songs  that  were  apja-opriate  was 
especially  good. 

LARIMER. 

There  were  many  new  fences  built  and  old  ones  repaired, 
cleaning  of  school  grounds,  new  outhouses  built,  and  jiainting  of 
school  houses. 
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The  exercises  generally  consisted  of  recitations  from  the 
Arbor  and  Bird  Day  book,  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and  the 
planting  of  a tree  with  sq)ecial  and  ai>propriate  exercises. 

LAS  ANIMAS. 

School  grounds  were  cleaned  and  leveled  up,  the  trees  planted 
in  former  yeai's  were  taken  care  of,  fences  and  outhouses  were  re- 
paired and  the  surroundings  of  school  houses  l>eautifled. 

The  exercises  consisted  principally  of  recitations,  declama- 
tions, singing  patriotic  songs,  reading  of  letter  of  state  superin- 
tendent on  Arbor  Day,  Arbor  Day  selections  taken  from  Miss 
Craig’s  Arbor  Day  book,  discussions  as  to  how  birds  can  be  en- 
couraged to  live  near  the  school  house,  and  excursions  devoted 
to  the  study  of  trees  and  birds  in  their  native  ground  and 
haunts. 

LINCOLN. 

Planted  morning  glories  and  sweet  peas  in  some  boxes.  Short 
program  and  exercises  taken  from  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  in  copies 
of  190G  issued  by  state  superintendent.  Short  talk  by  teachers 
upon  protection  of  buds,  and  care  and  protection  of  birds. 

LOGAN. 

Several  districts  report  cleaning  up  school  yards  and  hauling 
and  carrying  away  rubbish. 

Programs  were  taken  from  various  arbor  day  and  bird  day 
books.  Some  nature  myths  were  used  in  one  program  success 
fulh’.  There  was  a severe  snow  storm  on  Arbor  Day,  so  attend 
ance  throughout  the  county  was  bad.  There  were  but  eight  dis 
tricts  reporting,  but  the  weather  was  such  that  very  little  could 
be  done. 

MESA. 

Quite  a number  of  the  districts  improved  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  Especially  was  this  true  in  Grand  Junction,  district 
1,  and  Columbine  district  33.  Almost  all  the  schools  which  were 
in  session  gave  programs  arranged  from  the  excellent  Arbor  Day 
books  sent  out  by  the  state  superintendent. 

MINERAL. 

School  closed  in  district  5,  on  Arbor  Day,  so  it  was  not  ob- 
served. Owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  other  difficulties  no 
trees,  etc.,  could  be  planted. 

In  Amethyst  school  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  had  a pro- 
gram of  recitations,  songs,  etc.,  about  birds,  plants  and  trees. 
They  then  had  a sketching  trip  over  the  mountains,  sketching 
trees  mainly.  Fifth  and  sixth  grades  had  a program  on  the 
mountain  with  lessons  concerning  trees  and  birds  and  the  pro- 
tection they  afford  each  other.  Grades  one,  two,  three  and  four 
had  a very  good  program  on  the  nlountainside  concerning 
birds,  animals  and  trees.  Creede  school,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  wrote  compositions  on  trees  of  United  States,  named 
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those  having  a commercial  value  and  why,  and  locating  regions 
where  certain  species  grow. 

MONTROSE. 

In  district  1,  the  school  ground  was  improved  by  filling  in 
low  places  with  sand  and  gravel,  all  available  space  being  already 
filled  in  with  trees.  In  6,  the  children  cleaned  the  yard  thoroughly, 
sodded  part  of  it  and  cleaned  the  windows.  In  some  other  dis- 
tricts the  yards  were  raked  and  cleaned  in  addition  to  the  tree 
planting. 

The  da^'  before  talks  were  given  on  birds  and  trees,  with 
special  drawing  lesson  with  these  objects.  The  programs  for 
Arbor  Day  were  very  largely  taken  from  the  book  issued  by  the 
state  superintendent.  In  a number  of  couutr}’  schools  picnics 
were  held  in  the  afternoon,  a dinner  being  served  at  noon  to 
parents  and  children.  In  some  of  the  town  schools  luncheon 
was  served  to  the  children  and  their  visitors,  the  little  girls 
acting  as  waitresses. 

MONTEZUMA. 

General  cleaning  up  of  school  grounds  and  removing  debris. 
Some  literary  programs  based  on  appropriate  selections  were  ex- 
ecuted in  all  of  the  seven  schools. 

MORGAN. 

The  lawns  around  several  buildings  were  impi’oved  and  one 
new  lawn  planted  around  the  Brush  school  house.  Some  work 
planned  could  not  be  done,  the  weather  not  permitting. 

Very  good  and  appropriate  exercises  were  rendered,  some 
being  remarkably  good.  The  day  was  proj)erly  observed  by 
e\ery  school  in  the  county  in  session  that  day. 

OTERO. 

Nearly  all  districts  report  the  cleaning  of  yards  and  trimming 
of  trees.  One  graded  and  i)repared  for  a lawn.  At  Sugar  City 
the  janitor  built  a summer  house  ou  the  S(;hool  grounds  and 
planted  a rose  bed  and  rows  of  sweet  peas  around  it. 

Programs  were  held  in  nearly  all  districts,  consisting  mostly 
of  general  exercises,  wilh  selections  from  the  suggested  program 
sent  out  from  the  state  superintendent’s  office.  Some  teachers 
re])orted  the  ]>resence  of  members  of  school  board  at  the  exer- 
cises, and  in  some  cases  their  ])aiiicipation  in  the  exercises. 

OURAY. 

Some  children  ])lanted  flowers  in  boxes  to  remain  in  school 
windows.  The  exercises  were  of  an  entertaing  nature,  consisting 
of  songs,  recitations,  etc*.  In  most  districts  the  ground  was  still 
frozen  and  a great  many  schools  have  a natural  growth  of  trees. 
All  schools  had  at  least  one  houi*’s  exercises. 
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PARK. 

(.Meaning  of  school  yards,  rei)airing  fences  and  out  buildings. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  readings,  recitations  and  songs,  selected 
from  the  Arbor  and  Hird  day  hook  prepared  by  our  state  superin- 
tendent. In  nearly  all  the  schools  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  subjects;  Care  and  preservation  of  our  forests,  and  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  and  the  protection  of  our  birds. 

PHILLIPS. 

Most  of  schools  in  session  observed  day  by  appropriate  ex- 
ercises consisting  of  songs,  readings,  talks,  recitations,  stories  of 
birds,  tre<*s,  shrubs,  etc.  One  school  purchased  a flag  by  selling 
buttons  as  advertised  in  some  of  our  school  journals,  and  hoisted 
it  for  the  first  time  upon  that  day. 

PITKIN. 

Six  districts  cleaned  grounds  thoroughly,  in  many  cases 
grubbing  up  the  sage.  Many  districts  were  unable  to  plant  trees 
or  shrubs  on  account  of  no  water  supply.  No.  1 was  not  in  ses- 
sion, though  appropriate  exercises  were  given  one  week  before. 

MMie  program  in  the  various  schools  in  session  was  taken 
largely  from  Arbor  Day  pamphlet  and  consisted  of  songs,  reci- 
tations, readings,  etc.  Several  teachers  took  their  pupils  on  a 
botanical  picnic,  studied  nature  in  the  form  of  trees,  flowers, 
birds,  nests,  etc.,  then  closed  the  morning  with  a program.  One 
district,  8,  gave  talks  on  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day,  ^A’ashing- 
ton  Elm  and  the  Cary  Tree,  in  addition  to  their  program.  Ma- 
ples were  planted  and  named  in  honor  of  their  county  superin- 
tendent, “The  Edith  M.  Bailey  Maples.”  One  teacher  gave  a les- 
son on  “Kindness  to  birds  and  their  kindness  to  us.” 

PROWERS. 

Day  generally  observed. 

PUEBLO. 

All  schools  in  session  cleaned  yards,  fixed  fences  and  did  all 
they  could  to  improve  the  outside  of  buildings.  Owing  to  many 
school  houses  being  located  in  arid  districts  the  number  of  trees 
planted  is  necessarih’  limited. 

Programs  of  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  literature  were  held  in 
every  room  in  each  district  of  the  county  where  school  was  in 
session  (forty  districts  in  all)  on  Arbor  Day,  but  schools  of 
seven-month  terms  were  closed. 

Children  brought  canar}’  birds  to  school  and  gave  personal 
experiences  in  care  of  birds,  etc.  Twigs  of  trees  were  brought 
and  studied,  historical  trees  discussed,  and  pictures  and  de- 
scription of  trees  not  natives  of  our  country  were  given. 

In  all  districts  the  Arbor  Day  book  was  used  for  the  pro- 
gram work  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  teachers. 
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RIO  BLANCO. 

Exercises  were  held  in  almost  all  the  schools  relative  to  trees 
and  their  preservation,  birds  and  their  habits. 

RIO  GRANDE. 

The  school  grounds  were  cleaned.  In  most  places  where  trees 
are  growing  or  new  ones  set  out  this  year  the  ditches  were  made. 
The  old  ditches  were  cleaned. 

In  most  of  the  schools  appropriate  exercises  were  given  on 
birds  and  trees.  In  one  school  the  teacher  and  pupils  went  out 
and  listened  to  the  birds  sing  and  made  a study  of  the  birds 
they  saw. 

ROUTT. 

The  exercises  were  given  according  to  booklet  sent  out  by 
state  superintendent,  songs,  recitations  and  readings.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  districts  preparations  were  being  made  for  program  for 
last  day,  so  a long  program  could  not  be  given  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
weather  was  too  cold  and  spring  too  late  to  admit  the  planting  of 
seeds  and  trees. 

Fences  are  to  be  erected  around  some  school  houses  this 
summer  and  teachers  are  already  making  arrangements  to  ])lant 
flower  seeds  distributed  by  (Congressman  Brooks,  through  the 
county  superintendent. 

SAGUACHE. 

Three  districts  reported  cleaning  the  school  grounds,  raking 
off  stones,  etc.,  and  burning  rubbish.  Two  reported  hanging  sev- 
eral bird  and  animal  pictures  in  their  school  rooms. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  appropriate  songs,  select  read- 
ings, recitations,  exercises  and  talks  relating  to  trees,  jdants, 
birds  and  insects,  teachers  and  children  telling  about  local 
birds,  vegetation  and  insects  in  particular  and  state  conditions 
in  general. 

One  teacher  rej)ortod  having  given  a talk  concerning  birds 
and  fheir  ]>rotection.  Two  teachers  reported  no  exercises  and 
nothing  done. 

SAN  JUAN. 

We  always  have  a late  spring  at  this  altitude,  making  it  im- 
possible to  improve  school  grounds  in  Silverton,  or  outside,  at 
rural  schools.  Many  selections  were  taken  from  Colorado  Arbor 
and  Bird  Day  notes;  songs,  national  and  (hose  relating  to  birds 
and  trees  and  flowers;  sfate  su])erintendent’s  letter  read  to  fhe 
children;  proclamation  of  Covernor  and  Arbor  Day  history;  im- 
portance of  frees  and  birds  to  mankind  explained.  Two  plays — 
“Mother  Earth’s  Party,”  and  “.\rbor  Day  Queen” — were  given  by 
foui’th  grade  pupils.  Talk  on  the  necessity  of  caring  for  and  pro- 
tecting our  trees  and  birds;  readings,  recitations,  with  hoop  drill, 
all  making  a long-to-be-rcmembered  Arbor  Day. 
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SAN  MIGUEL. 

This  year  there  were  too  much  snow  and  ice  to  plant  trees — 
ground  not  thawed  out.  Appropriate  recitations  and  songs; 
short  speeches  by  members  of  school  board  and  others.  At  Tell- 
uride  the  children  planted  eleven  llower  beds.  At  Ophir  ten  beds 
were  j)lanted  in  boxes,  it  being  too  cold  to  plant  outdoors. 

All  selections  were  chosen  with  a desire  to  create  a senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  protection  of  our  birds  and  trees,  and  to 
foster  a desire  to  beautify  our  land. 

SEDGWICK. 

Recitations,  readings,  songs,  etc.,  constituted  the  programs 
generally  throughout  the  county.  In  many  districts  no  exercise 
of  any  kind  was  held. 

SUMMIT. 

In  districts  9 and  10,  the  children  raked  the  grounds  where 
the  snow  was  off ; in  other  districts  the  snow  was  from  one  to  four 
feet  deep. 

In  Dillon,  half  the  day  was  devoted  to  regular  recitations, 
the  other  half  to  a general  study,  by  the  whole  school,  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Audubon,  the  study  of  historic  trees,  the  value  of 
trees,  etc.,  as  outlined  in  the  little  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  state 
superintendent. 

All  other  districts  followed  the  same  outline  with  songs, 
recitations,  readings  and  compositions.  In  district  9,  the  teacher 
took  her  school  for  a walk  along  the  railroad  track  to  observe 
the  pine  trees,  and  here  and  there  discovered  the  little  anemone 
peeping  up  where  the  snow  had  melted  off  the  ground. 

TELLER. 

Owing  to  the  altitude  of  Teller  county  and  the  late  spring  it 
was  impossible  to  do  much  outdoor  improvement,  but  Arbor  Day 
programs  of  recitations  and  talks  of  birds  and  animals  and  plant 
life  were  given  in  every  district  where  school  was  in  session  in 
the  county. 

WASHINGTON. 

Grounds  cleaned  where  fenced;  school  rooms  decorated  with 
flags,  pictures  and  flowers. 

District  18,  made  small  hot-bed  in  school  room.  District 
5,  read  state  superintendent’s  message  and  governor’s  proclama- 
tion. Each  pupil  drew  birds  or  nests,  a flower  or  group  of  flowers. 
District  18,  gave  talk  on  germination  of  seeds.  District  31,  Arbor 
Day  exercises  in  school  room.  District  25,  Arbor  Day  exercises 
in  school  room,  and  talk  on  birds  and  trees.  District  14,  readings 
on  trees  and  birds.  District  27  planted  three  trees,  three  shrubs, 
beans,  peas  and  wild  corn,  old  man  and  tansy.  District  1,  planted 
ten  trees  and  had  Arbor  Day  exercises  in  four  rooms. 
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WELD. 

This  consisted  in  increase  in  tidiness  and  beauty  due  to  the 
addition  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

In  a large  majority  of  our  schools  literary  and  elocutionary 
programs  were  rendered  by  the  j)upils.  Material  for  these  was 
derived  generally  from  the  excellent  Arbor  Day  pamphlet  fur- 
nished by  state  superintendent. 

YUMA. 

The  school  grounds  were  generally  improved  by  the  planting 
of  trees,  flowers  and  vines.  Many  excellent  readings  and  talks 
on  bird  life,  also  on  the  origin  of  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


LIST. 

Adams  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook Brighton 

Arapahoe I).  W.  Working Littleton 

Archuleta Mrs.  Birdie  E.  McConnell  .Pagosa  Springs 

Baca  N.  Corner  Jones Springfield 

Bent Myrtle  Sydner Las  Animas 

Boulder  J.  L.  Griffin Boulder 

Chaffee  Harry  L.  McGinnis Buena  Vista 

Cheyenne  W.  A.  Sellers Cheyenne  Wells 

City  and  Co.  of  Denver. Lilian  A.  Field Denver 

Clear  Creek Mrs.  Carrie  J.  Mason Idaho  Springs 

Conejos E.  A.  Nielson Sanford 

Costilla Chas.  Groenendyke San  Luis 

Custer  Asa  P.  Dickson Westcliffe 

Douglas W.  L.  Heath Castle  Rock 

Delta Emma  G.  Myers Delta 

Dolores Mrs.  Josie  A.  Moore Rico 

Eagle  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Rhodes Red  Cliff 

Elbert Jacob  J.  Kruse Kiowa 

El  Paso E.  ]M.  Collins Colorado  Springs 

Fremont Ida  T.  White Canon  City 

Garfield  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Clark.  . . .Glenwood  Springs 

Gili>in  Ida  Kruse-McFarlane Central  City 

Gunnison  Fannie  Burnett Gunnison 

Grand  J.  W.  Palmer Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

Hinsdale  lUrs.  Alma  Elder Lake  City 

Huerfano  Frank  Mead Walsenburg 

Jefferson  Alyrtle  Songer Golden 

Kiow.n Adela  Blain Eads 

Kit  Carson  Mrs.  Etta  Rogers Burlington 

Lake Mrs.  Ollie  I.  Vivian Leadville 
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La  Plata  , . . 
[..ariiner  . . . 
Las  Animas 
Lincoln  . . . , 

Lopan  

Mesa  

.Mineral  . . . 
.Montezuma 
Montrose  . . 
Morfjan  . . . 

Otero  , 

Ouray  

Park 

Phillips  . . . 

Pitkin  

Prowers  . . , 
Pueblo  . . . . 
Kio  Blanco  , 
Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Safjuache  . . 
San  Juan  . , 
San  Miguel 
Sedgwick  . . 
Summit  . . . 

Teller 

Washington 
Weld  ...... 

Yuma 


Mrs.  Rosepha  Pulford Durango 

• Mary  E.  Gill Fort  Collins 

J.  M.  Madrid Trinidad 

Edwin  E.  Franklin Hugo 

M.  Madeline  Vc  Verka Sterling 

Z.  B.  McClure Grand  Junction 

.Mrs.  Ellie  M.  Anderson Creede 

II.  E.  Black Cortez 

Mrs.  Lida  M.  Brown Montrose 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Anderson.  . . .Fort  Morgan 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Money La  Junta 

Mrs.  ^lary  M.  Lewis Ouray 

Mayme  V.  Remington-O’Malia..  .Fairplay 

Madge  A.  Crowner Holyoke 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Bailey As[)en 

J.  A.  Rosebrough Lamar 

Lulu  J.  White-Granger Pueblo 

F.  II.  Hopkins Meeker 

Frank  C.  S|X'ncer Del  Norte 

Verna  M.  Bartz Steamboat  Springs 

W.  E.  Gardner Saguache 

Mrs.  Ellen  Carbis Silverton 

Chas.  S.  Watson Telluride 

Alice  C.  Bower Julesburg 

Mrs.  Jennie  ^1.  Jones Breckenridge 

Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Polly. . . .Cripple  Creek 

Mrs.  n.  B.  Buchanan Akron 

L.  II.  Harrison Greeley 

F.  B.  Williams Wray 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENUENTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORADO. 

STATEMENT. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  develop  such  lines  of 
personal  duty  and  co-operation  with  each  other  as  shall  be  con- 
ducive to  intellectual,  moral  and  material  advancement  in  the 
schools  of  the  sthte  of  Colorado. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president 
of  the  state  normal  school,  county  superintendents,  and  ex-state 
and  ex-county  superintendents  constitute  the  membership  of  this 
association. 

. The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  begins  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  June. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  was  held  at  Boulder,  with  one 
of  the  largest  attendances  on  record. 

The  twenty-first  annual  session  was  held  at  Cripple  Creek. 
This  was  also  a very  successful  meeting. 

The  county  superintendents’  association  is  a department  of 
the  Colorado  teachers’  association. 
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OFFICEES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 

COLORADO,  1905. 


President Supt.  W.  E.  Gardner,  Saguache 

Vice  President Supt.  Lulu  White-Granger,  Pueblo 

Secretary Edith  M.  Bailey,  Pitkin 

Treasurer Supt.  L.  H.  Harrison,  Weld 


Executive  Committee 

Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Supt. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Griifin,  Boulder 

Supt.  Katherine  C.  Polly,  Teller 

1906 


President Supt.  J.  L.  GriflSn,  Boulder 

Vice  President Supt.  Lilian  A.  Field,  Denver 

Secretary Supt.  Ida  T.  White,  Canon  City 

Treasurer Supt.  Mary  M.  Lewis,  Ouray 


Executive  Committee 

Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Supt. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Griffin,  Boulder 

Dr.  Katherine  Polly,  Teller 

Supt.  D.  W.  Working,  Ai’apahoe 

Executive  Committee,  Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Supt.; 
Supt.  J.  L.  Griffin,  Boulder;  Dr.  Katherine  Polly,  Teller;  Supt. 
I).  W.  Working,  Arapahoe. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT 
BOULDER. 

TUESDAY. 

Music  

Address  of  Welcome Mayor 

President’s  Address Z.  B.  McClure 

Reading  of  Minutes Secretary 

Lecture Dr.  B.  O.  Aylcsworth 

Evening  Address Dr.  James  A.  Baker 

WEDNESDAY. 

Trip  Over  the  Switzerland  Trail 

Evening — Social  ! 

THURSDAY. 

Normal  Institutes;  How  to  Improve  Them,  Increase  At- 
tendance, Etc Mrs.  Edith  M.  Bailey 

Business  Meeting 

Round  Table — Several  Topics 

Leaders — Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  J.  M.  Madrid,  Mrs.  Ida 
Kruse-McFarlane  

PROGRAM  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION. 
CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Music  

Invocation Rev.  Cabeon,  Pastor  First  Baj)tist  Church 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.— COLORADO  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


Welcome  to  the  Cripple  Creek  District 

Mayor  Connor  of  Cripple  Creek,  Mayor  Cunningham 

of  Victor 

Greeting  on  Behalf  of  the  Public  Schools 

Wilson  M.  Shaffer,  Snpt.  C.  C.  District  Schools 

President’s  Address Snpt.  W.  E.  Gardner 

Compulsory  Education Snpt.  W.  II.  Harrison 

Discussion Ix'd  by  Snpt.  Katherine  M.  Cook 

Duties  and  Authorities  of  County  Superintendents 

Siipt.  Lulu  White-Granger 

Discussion Led  by  Snpt.  Mayme  V.  Bemington* 

County  Uniformity  of  Text  Books Snpt.  E.  A.  Nielson 

Discussion Led  by  Snpt.  Carrie  E.  Money 

Lecture Chancellor  Henry  Buchtel  of  Denver  University 

Excursion  over  the  High  Line  Electric  R.  R.  to  the  Joe 
Dandy  mine,  where  the  hosj)itable  management 
showed  the  superintendents  through  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  famous  gold  mine.  Lunch 

was  served  at  the  mine 

Reception  to  County  Superintendents 

Needed  Legislation Snpt.  Ida  Krnse-McFarlane 

Discussion Led  by  Snpt.  J.  B.  McClure 

Report  of  Committee  on  Institute  Course  of  Study 

Supt.  J.  M.  Madrid 

Election  of  Officers 


COLORADO  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

STATEMENT. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  was  organized  December  28, 
187.5.  Questions  of  vital  moment  were  asked  and  discussed.  Res- 
olutions embodying  the  sense  of  the  assembly  were  the  basis  of 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  and 
of  the  first  state  legislature,  and  every  recommendation  made  by 
the  state  teachers’  association  at  that  time  was  accepted  by  the 
state  constitutional  and  legislative  bodies. 

A number  of  prominent  citizens,  not  regularly  in  the  pro- 
fession, took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meetings,  which 
indicated  the  interest  of  the  public  at  that  time  in  the  schools  of 
Colorado. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Denver  with  a membership  of 
111.  The  second  meeting  at  Boulder.  The  meeting  at  Boulder 
was  a memorable  one,  since  the  members  of  the  association  were 
snow-bound  for  a day  and  night  on  the  railroad. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  meetings  were  held  at  Den- 
ver. The  seventh  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs.  The  eighth  at 
Pueblo,  the  ninth  at  Greeley,  the  tenth  at  Denver. 
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Since  that  time  jneetings  have  been  held  in  Denver  except  in 
the  years  1887,  1893  and  1902.  The  annual  meetings  of  these 
years  were  held  in  Colorado  Springs.  On  July  18,  1888,  an  ad- 
journed meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco. 

The  membership  has  increased  from  the  original  99  names, 
which  were  signed  to  the  constitution,  December  30,  1875,  to 
1,400  annual,  and  63  life  members  in  1905. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  in  1892.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  formation  of  sections  devoted  to  special  interests 
in  education.  The  college  and  high  school  section  had  presented 
programs  each  year  beginning  with  1886.  The  county  superin- 
tendents’ association  in  1887  was  recognized  in  the  oflScial 
program.  That  year  the  program  of  the  county  sui>erinteudents 
was  printed  and  the  next  year  the  time  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ing was  announced.  In  1896  this  body  was  made  a section  of  the 
association.  Others  are  the  kindergarten  and  the  superintend- 
ents’ and  principals’  round  table  sections,  first  appearing  in  1893; 
the  psycho-manual,  now  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  the  science  sec- 
tions, 1896;  the  child  study  section,  1897;  the  modern  language 
section,  1904;  the  music  section,  1905;  the  classical  and  the  li- 
brary sections,  1906. 

The  educational  council,  authorized  by  the  constitution  in 
1892,  and  organized  in  the  following  year,  is  a body  in  the  nature 
of  a standing  committee  representing  the  various  sections  and  the 
general  membershij).  Its  meetings  are  held  annually  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  association,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  body  itself.  The  council  devotes  itself 
mainly  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  administration  in  ed- 
ucational affairs  and  exercises  advisoi-y  control  over  the  associa- 
tion. Its  meetings  are  open  to  none  but  members.  Its  recom- 
mendations are  uniformly  adoj)ted  by  the  association.  The 
council  has  at  times  published  reports,  the  latest  being  a pre- 
liminary rei)ort  of  the  committee  on  the  length  of  the  combined 
scliool  and  college  course,  1906. 

The  teachers’  reading  circle  is  now  conducted  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  council  consisting  of  the  supervisor  and  an  advisory 
board. 

The  official  organ  of  the  association  is  the  Colorado  School 
Journal,  published  in  Denver  by  Aaron  Gove  and  1).  It.  Hatch. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley 

Director W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs 

Director 1).  It.  Hatch,  Denver 

Secretary  of  the  Association,  fhe  Council  and  Iteading 

Circle W.  W.  Itemington,  Denver 

Treasurer H.  S.  Philips,  Denver 
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EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL  OFFICERS. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer. ... 


. .James  II.  Baker 

Fred  Dick 

W.  ^Y.  Kemington 
.Ilomer  S.  Philips 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS. 


Katiierine  L.  Craig Denver 

Z.  X.  Snyder Greeley 

W.  W.  Remington Boulder 

Homer  S.  Philips Denver 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  SECTION  OF  THE  COLORADO 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

1905. 

A meeting  of  the  superintendents’  division  of  the  state  teach- 
ers’ association  was  held  in  the  ofiice  of  the  state  superintendent, 
November  6,  1905.  Those  present  were  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  GriflBn, 
Mrs.  Polly,  Mrs.  Granger  and  state  superintendent  Katherine  L. 
Craig. 

The  following  program  was  decided  upon  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  state  teachers’  association : 

Paper — “Examinations’’ Mr.  J.  L.  Griffin 

Discussion ^Irs.  Lulu  J.  Granger 

Paper — “Course  of  Study  for  Institute  Work’’.  .Mr.  J.  M.  Madrid 

Discussion Mr.  Harry  L.  McGinnis 

Paper — “Uniformity  of  County  Text  Books’’. . .Mr.  E.  A.  Nielson 

Discussion Mr.  F.  C.  Spencer 

Round  Table. 


1906. 

A meeting  of  the  superintendents’  division  of  the  Colorado 
teachers’  association  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  state  super- 
intendent November  14,  1906.  Those  present  were  J.  L.  Griffin, 
D.  W.  Working  and  state  superintendent  Katherine  L.  Craig. 

The  following  program  was  decided  u])ou  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  state  teachers’  association : 
President’s  Address — J.  L.  Griffin,  Co.  Supt.  Boulder  Co. 
Discussion — Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Co.  Supt.  Adams  Co.;  W. 

E.  Gardner,  Co.  Supt.  Saguache  Co. 

Address — “Duties  of  the  County  Superintendent” — D.  W.  Work- 
ing, Co.  Supt.  Arapahoe  Co. 

General  discussion  of  the  above  paper. 

Discussion  concluded  by  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Report  of  Legislative  Commission — Katherine  L.  Craig.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Z.  B.  McClure,  Co. 
Supt.  Mesa  Co. 
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DECISIONS 

STATEMENT. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  decisions  rendered  during  the 
last  biennial  period,  amounting  to  nearly  six  hundred,  and  the 
limitation  placed  upon  the  number  of  pages  of  this  report  by 
the  legislature,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  classify  and 
print  them  in  the  Annotated  School  Laws  only. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  COUNTIES 

AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ADAMS. 

Drawing  and  manual  work  have  been  introduced  in  nearly  all 
of  the  rural  schools.  Nature-study  and  school  gardening  are  now 
part  of  our  regular  work  wherever  possible.  We  have  a thriving 
teachers’  association  and  an  enthusiastic  class  for  teachers  in 
school  drawing.  The  interest  in  schools  and  school  work  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Supplementary  books  for  reading  have  been 
introduced  in  many  rural  schools  as  well  as  graded  ones.  An 
association  for  directors  is  now  being  organized. 

ARAPAHOE. 

The  schools  of  Arapahoe  county  seem  to  l)e  in  better  condi- 
tion, as  regards  equipment,  support  and  internal  conditions  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Two  of  the  largest  schools  have  fine  build- 
ings now  where  they  had  poor  ones  in  previiis  years.  Salaries 
have  been  increased  in  seven  districts,  and  have  been  decreased 
in  only  two.  More  teachers  are  employed  than  a year  ago.  The 
meetings  of  the  county  teachers’  association  have  been  well  at- 
tended during  the  present  year. 

Early  in  the  school  year  new  frame  school  houses  were  com- 
pleted in  districts  5 and  18,  the  latter  the  best  arranged  frame 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  Near  the  close  of  the  year, 
a well  i)lanned  eight-room  addition  to  the  Littleton  school  house 
was  completed,  giving  the  district  ample  room  for  its  present 
needs.  In  the  Englewood  district,  No.  7,  a handsome  four-room 
j)ressed  brick  building  was  completed  at  a cost  of  about  ?12,000 
in  time  to  begin  school  about  the  middle  of  September.  In  sev- 
eral other  districts  substantial  improvements  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year. 

ARCHULETA. 

Schools  have  improved  during  the  last  year.  Directors  and 
patrons  manifest  more  interest.  Schools  have  good  teachers  and 
increased  wages. 

District  1,  furnished  two  more  rooms  of  new  huilding,  sup- 
[)lied  new  maps  and  encycloj)edias,  with  one  more  teacher  for 
the  coming  term. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  COUNTIES. 


Teachers  have  taken  more  interest  than  lieretofore  in  insti- 
tute work,  teachers’  association,  and  readiii};  circle  work. 

BACA. 

Attendance  was  good  and  good  work  was  done  generally. 

One  of  the  commendable  features  in  connection  with  our 
schools  was  the  increased  salaries  j>aid  to  teachers  by  our  boards; 
and  a few  of  the  districts  also  had  longer  terms. 

A great  deal  of  interest  is  aroused  among  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  jmpils  in  the  county  school  examination.  It  ])roves  an  in- 
spiration to  them.  Last  year  we  joined  the  other  counties  con 
stituting  the  eighth  normal  district  to  have  uniform  examina- 
tions for  eighth  grades.  It  proved  (piite  satisfactory  to  our 
teachers  and  pupils  as  well.  What  we  need  now  is  a county  high 
school,  so  that  these  boys  and  girls  may  juirsue  their  studies  in 
the  higher  grades. 

BENT. 

The  schools  are  in  very  good  condition  and  improvements  are 
being  made  all  of  the  time. 

The  average  salary  has  been  raistnl  during  the  past  year. 
More  teachers  are  employed  and  the  high  school  studies  are  in- 
troduced wherever  practicable. 

A county  teachers’  association  was  organized  here  and  three 
successful  meetings  held. 

BOULDER. 

The  schools  of  Boulder  county,  speaking  in  general,  are  in 
good  condition.  The  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  tax- 
able proijerty  is  relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  school 
population,  while  there  is  a marked  decrease  in  the  average  cost 
per  month  for  each  pupil  attending  school.  There  has  also  been 
a change  for  the  better  in  the  matter  of  teachers’  salaries.  Dis- 
trict 3,  has  erected  a first-class  building,  and  three  of  our  rural 
districts  are  erecting  very  creditable  buildings. 

CHAFFEE. 

Many  new  districts  are  adopting  the  free  text  book  system 
and  county  uniformity  is  making  some  progress. 

The  county  association  is  unusually  well  attended  and  more 
of  the  districts  of  the  county  have  provided  for  a visiting  day  for 
the  teachers. 

CHEYENNE. 

The  past  year  in  the  schools  of  this  county  has  been  one  of 
progress,  if  in  no  other  way  considered  than  in  demonstrating 
our  needs.  The  stage  has  at  last  been  reached  when  the  people 
appreciate  and  demand  better  schools. 

The  futile  effort  of  this  district  to  maintain  a high  school  is 
being  rewarded  by  a general  demand  for  a county  high  school. 
The  petition  for  bringing  the  question  to  a vote  has  already  been 
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circulated  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  will  secure  this 
great  advantage.  The  pupils  in  the  county  will  have  some- 
thing to  work  for  then. 

CLEAR  CREEK. 

The  past  school  year  was  very  satisfactorj'  as  to  regular  work 
done  and  pi*ogress  made.  There  was  an  increased  attendance  in 
the  high  school ; in  the  grades  it  was  less. 

The  teachers’  associations  held  were  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

CONEJOS. 

The  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  county  has  been  used 
during  the  greater  part  of  one  year  in  most  schools  with  success. 

At  a meeting  of  the  county  directors  and  teachers’  associa- 
tion held  in  La  Jara  on  May  12,  there  were  present  between  sixty 
and  seventy  members.  Attendance  and  interest  were  good. 

In  the  Spanish  rural  districts  there  is  a sentiment  for  better 
school  buildings,  for  a higher  tax  levy,  and  for  the  engaging  of 
qualified  teachers.  In  these  schools  there  is  yet  much  room  for 
improvement  by  holding  school  for  a longer  term. 

Different  school  districts  for  different  reasons  are  unable  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  education  law.  It  is  hoped  the  difficul- 
ties of  enforcing  this  law  may  be  removed. 

COSTILLA. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  population  decreased,  while 
the  average  daily  attendance  increased. 

There  are  no  brick  or  stone  school  buildings  in  this  county, 
but  there  are  sixteen  frame  buildings  and  sixteen  sod,  adobe  or 
log.  No  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year. 

CUSTER. 

Vs’e  have  had  a slight  but  constant  decrease  in  school  popula- 
tion for  several  years. 

Two  districts  have  recently  been  annexed  to  adjoining  ones. 

The  best  accommodations  have  not  been  furnished  for  some 
of  the  rural  teachers.  One  district  is  constructing  a three-room 
dwelling  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher. 

While  there  is  a dearth  of  resident  teachers  in  the  county 
we  have  been  able  thus  far  to  procure  a relative  proportion  who 
are  holders  of  first  grade  certificates. 

The  lack  of  a high  school  forces  many  of  our  pupils  to  leave 
the  county  for  the  winter  to  attend  elsewhere. 

DELTA. 

The  work  this  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  were  better  than  during  the  previous  years. 
The  meetings  of  our  teacherS’  associations  were  welt  attended, 
interesting  and  heli)ful.  The  reading  circle  work  for  the  year 
was  much  enjoyed. 
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DENVER. 

Since  the  interest  of  the  schools  of  tlie  city  and  coiinty  of 
Oenver  have  been  nnified  by  tlie  consolidation  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts into  district  1,  very  systematic  and  ellicicnt  work  has  been 
done  at  a proportionately  less  expenditure  of  money. 

The  most  careful  attention  has  been  made  by  the  various 
departments  to  attain  wholesome  prop:ress  alonp;  their  lines  of 
work  and  commensurate  success  has  been  achieved.  The  night 
schools  have  been  a useful  and  appreciated  feature  of  onr  edu- 
cational work. 

To  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  school  attendance 
two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and  large  additions  have 
b(*en  made  to  five  buildings,  at  a cost  of  ^1200,000. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  all  but  four  of  the  former  dis- 
tricts of  the  present  school  district  1,  has  been  paid  off  and  is 
gradually  lx;ing  reduced  in  these  others. 

The  attendance  at  the  normal  institute  was  very  gratify- 
ing, showing  the  desire  of  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  for  extra  training;  the  work  done  was  broad 
and  scholastic. 

DOLORES. 

For  the  few  people  in  Dolores  county  we  are  trying  to  make 
our  schools  as  good  as  possible.  }\e  try  to  furnish  them  with 
charts,  globes,  and  libraries,  and  in  one  district  we  are  trying 
to  put  in  text  books,  since  there  are  so  many  children  who  can 
not  afford  to  buy  them.  AVe  are  trying  to  give  the  children  the 
best  education  possible. 

DOUGLAS. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  progressing  in  many  ways. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school. 
The  professional  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  no- 
ticeable in  the  four  successful  teachers’  meetings  held  during  the 
past  year. 

EAGLE. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  educational  condi- 
tions of  Eagle  county  this  year.  Directors  are  learning  that  it 
is  better  economy  to  pay  |75.00  to  a good  teacher  than  ftO.OO  to 
a poor  one.  Most  of  the  teachers  hold  first  grade  certificates 
and  several  have  had  the  advantage  of  normal  training. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
school  premises,  and  as  a result  most  of  the  districts  have  clean 
and  pleasant  rooms  for  the  coming  year. 
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ELBERT. 

A majority  of  the  districts  at  the  last  election  raised  a special 
tax,  and  will  pay,  in  most  cases,  better  salaries  to  teachers. 

In  two  cases  we  have  compelled  attendance  at  school,  by 
forcing  the  directors  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law. 

A majority  of  the  teachers  manifested  by  their  work  and 
enthusiasm  that  they  had  the  interest  of  the  pupils  at  heart, 
and  were  not  simply  putting  in  time. 

EL  PASO. 

The  report  shows  a marked  decrease  in  school  population. 
The  average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil,  based  on  enrollment,  is 
14.40;  based  on  average  attendance  is  $7.20. 

FREMONT. 

I was  disappointed  in  the  rural  schools  of  Fremont 
county  when  I visited  them  last  spring,  finding  pupils  tr}*- 
iug  eighth  grade  history  and  physiology  “because  they  wanted 
to  study  them.”  and  fourth  grade  arithmetic.  They  did  not 
know  the  latter  and  could  not  ]>ronounce  the  words  in  the  former. 
We  shall  try  and  improve  this  by  supplying  each  teacher  with 
a state  course  of  study,  and  I will  check  for  each  teacher  in 
the  text  books  used  in  her  district  the  work  to  be  done  by  each 
grade.  Of  course  I had  never  been  in  the  rural  schools  of  Colo- 
ra'do  before,  though  I am  quite  familiar  with  them  in  the  middle 
west,  and  these  are  not  so  well  advanced,  but  are  newer,  and 
that  no  doubt  accounts  for  it.  I shall  be  very  careful,  however, 
in  my  elforts,  but  hope  to  have  them  better  graded.  The  teach- 
ers were  conscious  of  the  grading  being  wrong  and  fretted  under 
it,  but  as  their  predecessors  had  permitted  it  they  scarcely  knew 
how  to  change.  Working  together  I think  we  can  do  so.  Most 
of  them  seemed  well  qualified  and  conscientious.  Some  of  the 
schools  were  in  an  excellent  condition,  esj)ecially  two  or  three 
of  the  camj)  schools. 

GARFIELD. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  toward  hiring  of  teachers  who 
hold  a first-grade  certificate,  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
city  schools.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  increase  the  length  of 
term  in  all  schools.  The  tri-county  teachers’  association  still 
flourishes.  They  had  one  meeting  in  the  spring  and  fully  seventy 
j)cr  cent,  of  the  teachers  from  this  county  attended.  I am  trying 
to  form  union  schools  wherever  1 can. 

GILPIN. 

Three  beautiful  new  scJiool  houses  have  been  built  and  opened 
during  the  j)ast  school  year,  two  in  the  rural  districts,  one  at 
Tolland  and  one  in  the  I.ake  (lulch  district,  and  one  grade  school 
at  Kussell  (lulch. 

The  geu(*ral  work  has  juogressed  very  well. 
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The  school  have  been  a strong:  eleiiieiil  of  iiiteri'st 

in  rural  districts,  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  have 
l)rospered  beyond  our  expectations. 

The  conditions  for  <j;ood  school  work  are  better  than  they 
have  been,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  coinin;?  year  with  hoiu*. 

I feel  jnstitied  in  sayiiifj  that  (Jili)in  county  schools  hold  a 
stroiif;  ]>lace  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state. 

GRAND. 

(Jrand  county  schools  ai“e  in  a tlonrishingj  condition.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  higher  than  ever  before.  Three 
new  districts  have  been  organized.  Two  other  districts  have 
issued  bonds  for  buildings  and  improving  sites.  A good  indica- 
tion of  the  financial  improvement  is  the  fact  that  salaries  in 
several  districts  have  been  materially  increased. 

GUNNISON. 

Educational  work  in  Gunnison  county  has  progressed  sat 
isfactorily  during  the  i>ast  school  year.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  districts  is  improving  and  better  wages  are  being  paid  in 
the  rural  districts.  One  new  school  has  been  built,  which  is 
modern  and  a very  pretty  building. 

HINSDALE. 

I am  pleased  with  the  progres  of  the  puj)ils  and  tJie  enthusi 
asm  of  the  teachers.  There  is  yet  room  for  improvement  and  we 
are  working  to  gain  a little  each  day. 

HUERFANO. 

A county  high  school  has  been  established  this  year.  Finer 
fano  county  is  behind  the  times  in  modern  text  hooks.  I have 
recommended  a list  to  the  districts  with  a view  to  establishing 
county  uniformity. 

JEFFERSON. 

In  the  past  year  there  was  a decided  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  schools  throughout  the  county.  More 
students  finished  the  full  four-year  high  school  course  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  Three  teachers’  associations  were  held 
in  1906,  noted  for  their  large  attendance  and  enthusiasm. 

Two  very  fine  brick  school  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
furnished  with  all  modern  equipments. 

KIOWA. 

Schools  poorly  equipped  to  do  modern  school  work,  as  you 
will  notice  by  the  text  boks  used.  The  schools  are  ungraded,  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  grade  them.  Fourteen  pupils  finished 
eighth  grade.  I cancelled  one  examination  of  six  pupils  because 
the  pupils  were  helped.  Held  three  county  teachers’  associations 
over  the  county  during  the  year.  First  meetings  for  five  years. 
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KIT  CARSON. 

Each  year  sees  an  advancement  in  the  educational  work  in 
this  county.  Greater  interest  is  awakened  and  better  advantages 
given.  The  old  sod  school  houses  are  gradually  being  replaced  by 
commodious  frame  structures.  Three  school  houses  were  built 
last  year,  and  four  are  being  erected  this  year.  A number  of  the 
districts  have  two  schools  and  some  have  three.  Sentiment  is 
growing  toward  an  accredited  county  high  school,  and  it  is 
hoped  this  may  be  secured  in  the  near  future. 

LAKE. 

The  educational  work  in  the  Ijeadville  public  schools  is  car- 
ried on  in  an  exceptionally  well  organized  manner.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Austin,  superintendent  of  these  schools,  keeps  them  up  to  a very 
high  standard.  His  teachers  show  an  excellent  attitude  toward 
their  work. 

The  rural  schools  show  improvements.  ^Ye  are  working  for 
better  schools  during  the  coming  school  year.  Every  rural 
teacher  in  the  county  has  taken  up  the  reading  circle  work,  and 
we  expect  to  have  meetings  once  a month  and  take  up  subjects 
that  are  of  vital  interest. 

LA  PLATA. 

All  the  territory  in  the  county  has  now  been  organized  for 
school  purposes.  Four  new  school  houses  were  built  this  year 
and  five  are  to  be  built  the  coming  .year,  one  to  cost  |4,000.  A 
uniform  course  of  study  has  been  adopted. 

LARIMER. 

This  county  has  fifty-six  organized  districts.  The  school  pop- 
ulation shows  an  increase  of  859.  There  has  been  a marked  in- 
crease in  teachers’  salaries  during  the  past  .year.  The  cost  per 
month  for  each  pupil,  based  on  average  attendance,  is  |5.70.  Nine 
school  houses  were  built  in  1905.  Several  new  libraries  are  re- 
ported. 

LAS  ANIMAS. 

The  educational  work  in  our  county  during  the  ])ast  year 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  satisfactory.  There  is  a general 
sentiment  prevailing  among  the  i)atrons  and  school  boards 
in  favor  of  tlie  teacher  possessing  higher  qualifications  for 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  school  room,  and  the  teachers 
throughout  the  county  seem  to  api)reciate  the  importance  of  bet- 
ter qualifying  themselves  for  the  ])rofession,  for  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  teachers  meetings  (of  which  there  were  held  seven  in 
the  county  during  the  school  year)  were  well  attemled  and  dwp 
interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  make  them  in- 
structive and  useful. 

A matter  that  I desire  to  make  s])Ocial  mention  of  is  the 
duty  upon  tlie  teacher  to  make  out  the  recpiired  rej)orts  concern- 
ing the  school,  that  while  not  all  have  comi)lied  with  that  duty 
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as  promptly  as  they  should,  yet  a well  marked  improvement  in 
this  part  of  their  work  can  easily  be  noticed  and  for  which  I 
desire  to  exi)ress  my  appreciation. 

A Las  Animas  county  teachers’  association,  which  was  or- 
},mnized  in  February,  1905,  has  created  such  an  interest  among 
those  following  the  profession  that  by  this  time  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  active  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  meetings  are  held  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  at 
the  Rice  high  school  building  in  Trinidad,  Colo. 

At  some  of  these  meetings  as  many  as  115  teachers  have 
been  in  attendance  and  the  interest  shown  by  all  those  present 
well  indicates  that  the  teachers  of  Las  Animas  county  are  all 
working,  to  the  same  end,  and  that  is,  to  attain  a higher  pro- 
fessional standard. 

Five  school  houses  were  built  during  the  year  1905-06  at  a 
cost  of  ^6,300.  Two  more  are  in  course  of  construction,  one  in 
district  1 to  cost  $35,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  finds  73  districts  in  the  county  with  the  respectable 
sum  of  $41,581.97  to  their  credit,  this  being  a well  marked  in- 
crease over  the  balances  to  the  credit  of  the  districts  in  previous 
years.  The  school  enrollment,  census  and  attendance  have 
gi'own  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  schools  in  the  city  of  Trinidad,  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  J.  P.  Treat,  are  constantly  “leveling  upward”.  The  teach- 
ing force  is  being  strengthened,  courses  are  being  revised  and 
enriched,  records  made  more  complete  and  systematic,  the  evils 
of  absentees  and  tardiness  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  1,900.  Of  these  213  were 
enrolled  in  the  high  school.  There  were  30  graduates  in  four- 
year  courses  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  school  census  and 
enrollment  show  quite  a large  increase  over  the  preceding  year, 
and  in  order  to  supply  additional  accommodations,  a new  eight- 
room  building  is  being  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
and  a $6,000  addition  is  to  be  put  up  on  the  high  school  building 
the  present  year.  One  of  the  notable  improvements  is  the  re- 
quirement now  made  that  all  city  teachers  shall  be  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  county  teachers’  association  and  its  work. 

LINCOLN. 

The  educational  work  in  my  county  is  very  good,  due  to  em- 
ploying more  experienced  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

LOGAN. 

There  is  a great  need  of  grading  in  the  rural  schools,  which 
will  be  commenced  at  once.  Elementary  agriculture  has  been 
put  into  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  in  a few  cases,  and 
more  will  take  it  up  this  year.  The  teachers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  do  some  work  along  the  industrial  arts,  about 
twenty  having  met  for  nearly  a week  this  summer  and  prepared 
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outlines  for  their  schools.  The  text  books  throughout  the  county 
are  gradually  being  replaced  by  new  and  modern  ones.  Much 
more  of  this  remains  to  be  done.  A good  organization  for 
teachers’  associations  exists.  Some  especially  helpful  programs 
are  planned  by  the  committee  for  this  coming  school  year. 
Many  districts  are  laboring  under  very  great  difficulties.  Lack 
of  funds  seems  to  be  the  greatest.  In  some  cases  tliis  can  be 
remedied  by  changing  boundaries  so  as  to  include  a few  miles 
of  railroad  to  gain  the  tax.  Because  of  small  salaries  paid  there 
is  a shortage  of  teachers — good  teachers.  The  professional  spirit 
of  teachers  is  very  good — many  attended  summer  schools  ana 
normals  during  the  past  summer  in  spite  of  the  low  salaries 
which  awaited  them. 

MESA. 

We  believe  the  schools  in  Mesa  county  to  he  in  good 
condition.  During  the  past  seven  years  we  have  endeavored  to 
consolidate  the  schools,  improve  the  instruction  and  raise  the 
wages.  Much  has  been  done  along  these  lines  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion.  Two  districts  have  been  abolished  and  others  are 
talking  of  consolidating,  and  the  idea  of  transferring  pupils  at 
])ublic  expense  is  becoming  more  prevalent.  No  new  districts 
have  been  created  during  the  seven  years,  although  the  number 
of  teachers  has  doubled.  The  most  of  the  boards  are  ready  to 
pay  additional  wages  to  trained  teachers,  but  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  them.  We  need  more  trained  teachers. 

MINERAL. 

(lood  work  was  done  in  our  schools  this  year.  Our  corps  of 
teachers  was  exceptionally  good  and  a great  interest  was  taken 
by  all  in  their  work.  One  district  adds  another  grade  this  year, 
the  tenth.  Financially,  the  districts  are  in  better  shaj)e  than 
last  year.  One  district  has  paid  off  their  bonds  and  has  enough 
money  left  to  build  a school  house  and  pay  cash  for  it. 

MONTEZUMA. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  pox  epidemic  which  ]»revailed  in 
the  two  largest  districts  in  the  county  during  September  and 
October,  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  exceeded  all 
previous  records. 

Several  districts  have  been  consolidated  into  larger  dis- 
tricts with  a school  house  centrally  located.  Two  or  more  teach- 
ers have  been  placed  in  these  rural  schools  and  the  children  are 
Iransporled  to  and  from  school  in  wagons  constructed  for  the 
pur])ose.  The  result  is  better  schools,  more  regular  attendance 
and  ecpial  taxation. 

MONTROSE. 

The  school  census  increased  a little  over  22  per  cent, 
during  the  year.  This  year  saw  the  beginning  of  the  new 
coiinty  high  school.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  125  and  four  teach- 
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ers.  The  work  of  the  hifrh  school  coininittee  in  tryiii};  to  in 
crease  the  elhciency  of  tliis  school  has  been  fireatly  crippled  be 
cause  of  their  inability  to  bond  the  connty  for  bnildinfj[s.  The 
county  hifjh  school  law  is  inoperative  to  this  extent.  The  hifih 
school  has  well  equipped  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a commercial  de])artnient.  The  work  of  tlu‘  rural  schools 
is  hindered  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  text  books.  I shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  uniformity  and  district  ownership  of  books  dnr 
iiifr  my  term  of  ollice.  1 have  succeeded  in  pettiii"  district  own 
ership  in  three  new  districts  for  the  cominj^  year,  and  have  in 
troduced  the  study  of  ajrricnltnre  into  several  of  the  countiw 
schools. 

MORGAN. 

Rdncational  work  in  Morgan  connty  was  excellent  before  the 
December  holidays.  Dnrinj;  that  time  school  bnildin^s  of  Fort 
Morjian  bnrned.  caused  quite  a break  in  the  year's  work.  Other 
schools  are  doiii"  splendid  work,  leavin"  room  for  no  serious  com- 
plaints of  any  kind. 

OTERO. 

There  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  schools  of  this  connty 
during  the  ]>ast  two  years.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  finishing  the 
full  four  year  high  school  course  in  li)0(!  was  double  that  of  190.1. 
Three  school  houses  were  erected  in  190,1. 

OURAY. 

The  rural  schools  of  the  county  are  all  in  fair  condition. 
Most  of  them  are  having  longer  terms  than  last  year.  Attendance 
is  good.  Children  are  anxious  and  eager  to  learn.  As  a rule 
tUe  teachers  are  holding  better  certificates  and  doing  better  work 
than  last  year. 

Language  and  orthography  are  not  what  they  should  be,  es 
pecially  in  the  rural  schools.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  im 
prove.  None  of  the  schools  do  satisfactory  work  in  spelling. 

PARK. 

Perfect  harmony  has  existed  among  school  boards,  county 
superintendents  and  teachers,  with  one  exception,  during 
the  ])ast  two  years,  and  our  educational  work  has  progressed 
very  satisfactorily.  Our  teachers’  association  in  Summit  county 
has  i>roved  most  beneficial.  Due  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  distance  between  schools,  the  reading  circle  work  has  not 
been  very  methodical;  however,  eight  sets  of  the  reading  cir- 
cle books  were  sold  in  Park  county  and  reviewed  and  dis- 
cussed at  our  county  association.  One  rural  school  house,  as 
modern  and  comfortable  as  conditions  and  location  can  afford, 
has  been  built,  and  one  extremely  rural  district  has  adopted  the 
free  text  book  system,  making  a total  of  nine  districts  in  Park 
county  with  this  system.  Forty-nine  pupils  have  comjjleted  the 
eighth  grade  and  received  the  county  diploma;  it  is  deplorable 
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Iliat  we  have  no  county  high  school,  and  but  few  of  the  districts 
can  afford  even  the  first  year  of  high  school  work.  The  whole 
county  is  suffering  from  a want  of  uniformity  of  text  books.  I 
have  been  striving  for  five  years  to  bring  about  a uniformity, 
but  am  no  nearer  to-day  than  five  years  ago.  Each  new  teacher 
has  his  or  her  own  pet  text  book  to  recommend  to  schobl  boards, 
who  adopt  same  without  further  advice,  until  now  we  have  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  publications  from  almost  every  publish- 
ing house  in  the  country. 

PHILLIPS. 

The  rural  schools  of  this  county  have  suffered  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers,  and  a too  frequent 
change  of  teachers  also.  Notwithstanding,  the  educational  work 
in  Phillips  county  is  still  progressing.  The  financial  conditions 
are  better  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  county’s  history.  Only 
one  sod  house  remains  for  190C-’07.  Several  new  school  houses 
are  in  contemplation.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  school 
boards  adopt  later  and  better  text  books  for  our  schools,  which 
adoption  will  secure  a uniform  system  for  our  county.  Teachers’ 
wages  are  also  steadily  advancing.  Four  hundred  ten  volumes 
have  been  added  to  the  school  libi’aries  of  the  districts  during 
the  past  year. 

PITKIN. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  doing  good  work.  There  was 
an  increase  of  24  students  in  the  high  school  this  jear.  Three 
teachers’  associations  were  held  and  much  interest  manifested. 

PROWERS. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is  quite  noticeable. 
Teachers’  salaries  have  increased.  The  average  daily  attendance 
of  the  i)upils  is  greater,  two  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
and  quite  a number  of  new  libraries  are  reported. 

PUEBLO. 

The  schools  of  the  county  have  had  a successful  year 
educationally.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rural  schools 
have  learned  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  retaining  their  teach 
ers  for  several  years,  our  country  schools  are  better  graded,  and 
more  efficient  work  is  done  each  year.  A new  district  was  formed 
last  spring,  and  they  are  now  erecting  a pleasant  building  ready 
to  begiti  school  in  October.  A beautiful  new  building  was  erected 
in  district  1,  and  the  handsome  high  school  in  20,  will  he  ready 
for  occupancy  by  January  1st. 

RIO  BLANCO. 

The  schools  throughout  the  county  are  using  a uniform 
course  of  study.  A uniform  set  of  text  books  is  used  throughout 
the  country  also.  A county  teachers’  association  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  two  very  profitable  jueetings  have  been  held.  A 
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lively  interest  is  being  manifested  throughout  the  country  in 
scliocl  matters,  such  as  better  teachers  demanded,  and  longer 
terms  of  school. 

EIO  GRANDE. 

The  school  districts  of  Kio  (Irande  county  show  an  increas- 
ing elliciency  over  previous  years.  The  school  hoards  of  the 
rural  districts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town  districts  are 
reciuiring  a higher  grade  of  teachers.  Many  of  the  rural  schools 
do  not  care  to  employ  a teacher  without  a first  grade  certificate. 
School  houses  are  in  good  condition,  furniture  is  suflicient  in  most 
districts,  and  apparatus  is  gradually  being  supplied. 

The  standard  of  text  hooks  in  use  has  been  greatly  advanced 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  a growing  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity in  the  text  hooks  us(m1  in  the  rural  and  town  schools, 
which  will  improve  the  standard  of  the  rural  districts  and  simi)lify 
the  ])rohlem  of  advancement  and  supervision. 

ROUTT. 

In  some  respects  school  conditions  in  the  county  have 
improved.  The  most  noticeable  advancement  is  in  the  election 
of  school  directors.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  any  one 
can  nor  serve  on  the  school  board,  and  this  spring  good  men  and 
women  were  chosen  to  till  the  vacancies.  Hometimes  in  the  past 
some  of  the  members  were  not  vei-y  active.  In  nearly  every  dis- 
trict some  of  the  new  books  have  been  adopted,  and  the  parents 
are  discarding  the  old  and  buying  the  new  as  soon  as  they 
can  afford  them.  Five  new  school  houses  were  erected  during  the 
past  3'ear.  They  are  all  good,  substantial  buildings.  In  a few 
districts  fences  have  been  built,  and  some  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  school  houses  is  noted.  There  are  fewer  summer 
terms  than  before,  and  the  length  of  winter  terms  has  increased. 
While  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  each  year  sees 
.•some  advancement,  and  before  long  Koutt  county  hopes  to  be  able 
to  have  as  good  schools  as  any  in  the  state. 

SAGUACHE. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  educational  work  in  our  county 
is  better  wages.  All  other  wages  are  much  advanced,  while 
teachers’  wages  have  remained  about  the  same  for  about  three 
3'ears.  This  fact  compels  most  of  the  men  teachers  to  leave 
the  work,  only  one  rural  man  teacher  being  employed  the  com- 
ing year. 

Educational  sentiment  in  the  county  is  very  strong.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  abundance  of  labor  for  bo^’s 
is  a strong  temptation  to  lead  them  from  school.  Parents  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 

Our  county  high  school,  the  pride  of  the  whole  county,  burned 
last  spring.  It  was  a great  loss.  But  we  are  building  a new 
brick  building  which  we  expect  to  complete  November  1st.  We 
expect  to  equip  this  new  building  second  to  none  in  Colorado. 
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SAN  JUAN. 

The  amount  of  bonds  issued  in  Mar  was  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  Silverton  school  house.  The  new  addition  gives 
six  new  rooms.  Four  only  are  completed  and  in  use.  The  en- 
tire building  is  heated  by  hot  water. 

SAN  MIGUEL. 

During  the  past  year  I have  placed  in  each  school  a “■Stud- 
ents’ Record  Book,”  in  which  is  to  be  kept  a record  of  all  exam- 
inations, the  names  and  grade  of  each  pupil,  the  standing  in 
all  branches  taught,  the  general  average  in  all  branches,  the 
deportment,  days  absent  and  times  tardy.  The  teachers  return 
this  book  to  tlie  superintendent’s  office  each  month.  I have 
also  made  a “(teneral  County  Record,”  properly  spaced  and  in 
form  to  make  entries  from  the  “Students’  Record.”  In  this  way 
1 get  in  closer  touch  with  the  pupils  of  the  county.  I have  thus 
reduced  the  supervision  of  schools  to  a system  which  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial. 

I have  organized  a series  of  contests  in  English  composition, 
cc'inmencing  at  first  by  giving  small  ]>rizes  to  the  individual  pu- 
pil in  each  school  for  the  best  composition  upon  a given  subject, 
the  same  to  be  written  in  one  hour;  afterwards,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  I have  been  en- 
abled to  offer  as  a prize  a silken  banner  to  the  school  furnishing 
the  best  english  composition.  The  school  winning  the  banner 
is  to  keep  it  until  some  other  school,  in  a future  contest,  shall 
win  the  same. 

SEDGWICK. 

Two  joint  teachers’  associations  were  held  during  the  year, 
with  Deuel  county,  Nebraska.  The  reading  circle  work  has  been 
done  by  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  the  county.  They  have 
met  once  a month  and  have  had  some  very  interesting  meetings. 

SUMMIT. 

In  some  districts  in  Summit  county  the  frequent  changing 
of  the  j)rincipals  and  teachers  has  been  rather  discouraging  and 
])upils  are  backward  in  their  grades.  Our  Kokomo  school,  with 
Mr.  Win.  Creamer  as  jirincipal,  stands  high  in  scholarshij).  The 
two  grades  of  high  school  are  thorough  and  jiass  into  the  junior 
year  of  the  Leadville  high  school.  Most  of  the  rural  schools 
have  done  excellent  work  in  the  rural  districts  where  there  are 
only  from  three  to  five  months’  school  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  Both  teacher  and  jiupils  deserve  great  credit  for 
perseverance  in  their  work. 

W(‘  gr(>atly  need  the  co-ojieration  of  the  patrons  in  the  school 
work. 

TELLER.  . 

The  attendance  in  both  graded  and  rural  schools  shows  an 
increase  over  the  ])revious  year.  The  financial  standing  of  the 
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schools  of  tho  county  is  good;  all  districts  hut  three  heiiifi  on  a 
cash  basis  and  the  iudehteduess  of  these  districts  is  heiii}?  rapidly 
cauoelled. 

Owiii};  to  the  excessive  railroad  rat(>s  in  the  luouutaius  it 
is  inipossihle  to  join  the  rural  teachers  toj'ether  in  an  associa- 
tion, but  they,  as  well  as  the  teachers  in  the  {graded  schools  of 
o\ir  county,  are  afijiressive,  enthusiastic  workers.  Many  of  them 
ar«‘  university  {graduates,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they  hold 
tirst  jjrade  certificates, 

' WASHINGTON. 

The  educational  work  in  Washington  county  is  j>rogressin<;. 
We  are  employing  better  teachers.  Only  four  teachers  holding 
third  grade  certificates  have  been  employed  in  the  county.  Sal- 
aries are  better,  sixteen  districts  jtaying  §<30  j)er  month.  One 
year  ago  twenty-five  {»aid  only  This  coming  year  the  stand 

ard  is  still  higher.  Our  great  need  is  concentration.  Many  dis- 
tricts only  have  five  or  six  pupils  and  not  enough  taxable  j)roj)- 
erty  to  have  more  than  three  or  four  months’  school.  As  yet  it 
is  an  unsolved  prohlenj  how  to  better  these  conditions.  The 
county  superintendent  must  drive  over  much  territory  to  visit 
a few  schools,  and,  really,  it  is  im])ossihle  to  exercise  the  pro]>er 
oversight.  We  are  planning  to  hold  several  district  associations 
this  year. 

WELD. 

District  (iS,  and  (!!),  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  with 
nourishing  school  poi)ulations.  Those  sections  of  Weld  county 
convenient  to  railroads  are  rapidly  filling  up,  necessitating  fre- 
quent and  radical  additions  to  school  facilities.  These  demands 
have  been  met  as  promptly  and  completely  as  conditions  allowed. 

The  year's  retrospect  reveals  abundant  evidence  of  growth, 
(pialitative  as  well  as  quantitative.  The  personnel  of  our  teach- 
ing force  is  noticeably  stronger  and  the  advance  in  compensa- 
tion is  showing  a marked  u])ward  trend  in  keeping  with  better 
j)rofessional  service.  The  outlook  is  one  of  much  promise;  no 
room  for  pessimism  here. 

YUMA. 

Yuma  county  by  its  recent  addition  of  territry  is  now 
40  by  (50  miles,  and  contains  sixty  ox'ganized  districts.  A 
few  sod  school  houses  are  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  but 
are  giving  away  to  neat  frame  buildings.  Financially  and  educa- 
tionally we  are  progressing  rapidly.  There  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  we  hope  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  report  complete  uniformity.  The  tendency  of  school  di- 
rectors is  to  secure  teachers  trained  for  their  work.  A general 
advance  in  wages  also  has  a tendency  for  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  more  thoroughly. 
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BAR. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  law,  under  which  the  rules  for  admission  to  practice 
law  in  this  state  were  formulated,  will  be  found  in  3 Mills  (Rev.), 
206-20Gb.  This  law  does  not  enter  into  details,  but  empowers 
the  supreme  court  by  virtue  of  its  provisions  to  designate  the 
character  of  the  examination  to  which  ai*plicants  must  submit. 

The  rules  governing  adniission  to  the  bar  of  Colorado, 
adopted  by  the  supreme  court,  September  13,  1897,  and  amended 
May  4,  1898,  make  the  following  i)rovision: 

“(c)  Applicants  who  are  not  members  of  the  bar,  as  abov(- 
])rescribed,  shall  present  a thirty  count  Certificate  from  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or  shall  satisfy 
said  committee  that  they  graduated  from  a high  school  or  j)re 
paratory  school  whose  standing  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  were  admitted  as  regular  students  to  some  college  or 
university,  apj)roved  as  aforesaid,  or  before  entering  ni)on  said 
clerkship  or  attendance  at  a law  school,  or  within  one  year 
thereafter,  or  before  September  13,  1899,  they  ])assed  an  exam- 
ination before  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
in  the  following  subjects:  English  literature,  civil  government, 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  general  history, 
history  of  England,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  writ- 
ten answers  to  the  questions  in  the  above  named  subjects  shall 
be  examined  as  to  spelling,  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric. 
The  said  examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  connection  with  llu> 
I'egular  county  examination  of  teachers.’’ 

SCHOLASTIC  LAW  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 

1905 — Oliver  Dean Oxiray,  Colorado 

1900 — P.  1).  Nelson Denver,  Colorado 

COLORADO  BAR  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

DECEMBER  15  and  16,  1904 

Prepared  by 

Superintendent  oF  Public  Instruction 

NOTE  TO  APPLICANTS.— The  written  answers  to  the  questions  in  EnRilsh. 
Literature.  Civil  Government.  General  History,  History  of  England  and 
Ilistory  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined  and  marked  as  to  Spelling, 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Uhetorlc. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

AI.OKHUA. 

1.  Factor  4x* — 13x'''H. 

2.  Find  the  highest  common  factor  of  * 

X* — x“ — x'-tlx — G,  xqx* — 5x’-tl3x — 6. 
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1 


3. 

Reduce 

to  a mixed  quantity 

4. 

Collect 

2 2 1 
x-*  — 3 X + 2 ' X'*  — X — 2 X-  — 1 

1 1 , x«  — 1 

5.  Simplify  (x  + l + — ) (x  — 1+— ) fj 

6.  Solve  3 (%x  — Va)  (Vax  + %)=x» 

7.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers,  such  that  if  they  are  divided  by 
2,  3 and  4,  respectively,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  will  be  the  next  higher 
number. 

8.  A train  running  40  miles  an  hour  left  a station  45  minutes  before 
a second  train  running  45  miles  an  hour.  In  how  many  hours  will  the 
second  train  round  the  first? 

9.  Twice  the  units’  digit  of  a certain  number  is  2 greater  than  the 
tens’  digpt,  and  the  number  is  four  more  than  6 times  the  sum  of  its 
digits.  Find  the  number. 

10.  Expand  (a-+ac+c=)* 


OE.NEK.\L  lllSTOKY. 

(Answer  eight.) 

1.  Describe  the  rise  of  Macedonia  and  discuss  the  influence  of  the 
Empire  of  Alexander  on  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

2.  Describe  and  compare  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  as  colonizers. 

3.  Name  three  important  events  of  the  15th  century. 

4.  Describe  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Holland. 

5.  From  the  following  list  of  names  select  five,  and  make  a state- 
ment of  historic  interest  about  each.  Homer,  Hannibal,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Charlemagne,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Cardinal  Wolsley,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Martin  Luther,  Robespierre,  William  Pitt,  Victor  Emanuel. 

6.  Explain  the  conditions  and  consequences  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  following  topics:  The  Magna 

Charta,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  The  Mayflower  Compact,  The  English  Common- 
wealth, The  English  Reform  Bill. 

8.  State  briefly  some  leading  facts  about  recent  Arctic  explora- 
tions and  expeditions. 

9.  Name  five  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  and  one  result  of 

each. 

10.  (a)  Name  five  great  inventions  of  the  19th  century. 

(b)  Name  five  great  events  of  the  latest  decade. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  Who  made  the  first  successful  European  settlement  within 

the  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States? 

(b)  What  people  had  tried  to  make  settlements  within  these 
boundaries  and  had  failed? 

2.  By  what  means  were  the  French  driven  from  America? 

3.  What  relations  existed  between  the  colonies  previous  to  1765? 

Of  what  ideas  was  their  union  the  outgrowth? 

4.  Give  the  principles  of  the  first  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Name  the  leaders  in  each. 

5.  Describe  Hamilton’s  financial  policy  and  discuss  the  objections 
made  to  his  measures. 

6.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  Webster-Calhoun  debates? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  reconstruction  policies  of 

Johnson  and  Congress. 

Which  was  finally  adopted  and  how  was  it  carried  out? 
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8.  What  important  foreign  treaties  have  been  made  by  our  na- 
tional government  since  the  Spanish  War? 

9.  What  is  the  present  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba?  To 
Porto  Rico?  To  Hawaii?  To  the  Philippines?  To  Panama? 

10.  Distinguish  between  expansionists  and  anti-expansionists. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  How  is  the  number  of  members  of  the  Electoral  College  de- 
termined and  what  is  the  present  membership? 

2.  Give  the  order  of  presidential  succession  and  the  names  of  the 
present  incumbents  of  those  offices. 

3.  Under  what  departments  are  the  following  subjects:  Patents, 

Government  Lands,  Weather  Bureau,  Civil  Service,  Census? 

4.  How  are  the  allowance  and  payment  of  a money  claim  against 
the  United  States  procured? 

5.  Explain  the  term  “Congressman  at  Large.” 

6.  From  what  sources  does  the  United  States  Government  obtain 
revenue? 

7.  From  what  sources  does  the  State  of  Colorado  obtain  revenue? 

8.  Name  the  different  courts  in  Colorado  and  state  how  the  judges 
of  each  are  selected. 

9.  To  what  State  official  would  you  go  to  transact  business  per- 

taining to — 

(a)  Cattle  brands? 

(b)  The  organization  of  a mining  corporation? 

(c)  Privilege  to  carry  on  insurance  business  in  Colorado? 

(d)  To  rent  public  lands? 

(e)  To  obtain  a warrant  for  the  payment  of  a bill  against  the 
State? 

10.  Name  three  State  Boards  in  Colorado  and  give  the  officers  com- 
prising each. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  was  the  Norman  Conquest?  Give  its  influence  on  (a) 
language,  (b)  literature. 

2.  Mention  five  spheres  of  literary  activity  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  era. 

3.  What  services  did  Milton  render  his  country? 

4.  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Puritan  Age.  What  con- 
ditions produced  this  age? 

5.  (a)  Mention  two  English  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
(b)  Name  one  work  of  each. 

6.  Mention  the  authors  of  the  following  books;  Marmion,  Heroes 
and  Hero-worship,  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Dun- 
ciad,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Snow  Bound,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Vanity  Fair, 
Adam  Rede. 

7.  Discuss  the  nature  and  style  of  Emerson’s  writtings. 

8.  Mention  two  magazines  you  would  read  for  current  events — two 
for  literary  notes  and  reviews  and  one  for  general  reading. 

9.  Mention  one  English  novelist,  one  poet,  one  essayist  and  two  im- 
portant contributors  to  magazines  now  living. 

10.  Mention  your  favorite  poet  (English  or  American)  and  your 
favorite  writer  of  fiction  (English  or  American),  and  give  reasons  why 
you  enjoy  these  writers.  

THIRD  SESSION. 

GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  eight.) 

1.  Given  the  following  populations:  Pennsylvania,  6,302,1 1.5 ; Ohio, 

4,1.57,545;  Missouri.  3,106,665;  Indiana,  2,516,462;  Vermont,  343,641;  con- 
struct five  squares,  with  one  angle  in  common,  which  shall  represent  pro- 
portionately and  approximately  the  population  of  these  states. 
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2.  The  sides  of  two  triangles  are  20,  30,  40,  and  30,  45,  60  millime- 
ters, respectively.  Construct  them  and  show  that  they  are  equiangular. 

3.  With  respect  to  how  many  lines  is  a regular  octagon  symmet 
rlcal?  Has  it  central  symmetry?  Has  a regular  heptagon  central  sym- 
metry? 

4.  Construct  a rectangle  such  that  when  a circle  is  described  about 
it  and  tangents  drawn  at  the  angular  points,  the  resulting  rhombus  shall 
have  angles  of  60  and  120  degrees. 

5.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  inscribed  in  a circle  and  another  is 
described  about  the  circle.  What  relation  exists  between  the  lengths  of 
the  sides? 

6.  The  common  chord  of  the  two  intersecting  circles  on  being  pro 
duced  cuts  a line  that  touches  both  circles.  Show  that  the  tangent  line 
must  be  bisected. 

7.  ABCD  is  a quadrilateral  in  a circle  and  the  side  AD  is  produced 
to  E.  To  what  angle  of  the  quadrilateral  is  the  exterior  angle  CBE  equal? 

8.  Describe  a circle  of  radius  35  millimeters;  draw  any  line  in 
plane  of  paper;  draw  a tangent  to  circle  which  shall  be  perpendicular  to 
this  line. 

9.  Describe  a square  on  the  sides  of  right-angle  triangle.  Con- 
struct another  triangle  with  sides  equal  to  the  diagonals  of  these  squares. 
What  is  the  latter  triangle? 

10.  Construct  a quadrilateral  and  bisect  the  sides.  What  positions 
do  the  lines  joining  the  bisections  of  adjacent  sides  occupy  with  respect 
to  the  diagonals?  Demonstrate. 


EXGUSH  niSTOUY. 

1.  What  physical  features  have  contributed  to  England’s  greatness? 

2.  In  a general  outline  give  nature  and  organization  of  the  English 
government. 

3.  What  caused  the  “War  of  the  Roses?”  Who,  in  English  history, 
is  known  as  the  “Kingmaker?” 

4.  What  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Spanish  Armada?  What  effect 
did  it  have  on  England.' 

5.  Describe  the  infiuence  upon  English  history  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Charles  I and  his  Parliament. 

6.  Explain  (a)  the  nature  of  the  corn  laws  of  England;  (b)  the 
cause  of  the  so-called  opium  war  between  England  and  China. 

7.  Describe  the  English  policy  in  Egypt.  What  caused  the  death 
of  General  Gordon,  and  where  did  it  take  place? 

8.  What  wars  have  the  English  carried  on  in  South  Africa,  and 
what  are  their  possessions  in  that  region? 

9.  Discuss  Gladstone  as  a statesman,  a theologian  and  a writer. 

10.  Name  three  of  England’s  leading  statesmen  and  three  generals 
of  to-day. 


MARCH  16  and  17,  1905 


FIRST  SESSION. 


ALGEDRA. 

(Answer  Eight.) 

1.  Factor  a’ — b”;  m’-f27;  125x^ — 64y^ 

2.  Form  the  equations  whose  roots  are  -f3 — 4 — 6. 

a 

3.  Resolve  a-  4 3 into  2 binominal  factors. 

2 

2V'5  + V'^ 

4.  Rationalize  the  denominator  — 

3V  5 4-2VT“ 
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5.  Find  the  cube  root  of  8x“— 36x“+102x‘— 171x^+204x' — 144x+64. 

6.  Find  the  perimeter  of  a square  whose  area  is  4xH36x+81. 

X y 

7.  Find  the  values  of  x and  y in  — + — = 1 

a b 
a b 

X y 

8.  A.  and  B.  hired  a pasture  into  which  A.  put  2 horses  and  B.  as 
many  as  cost  him  ?4  a week.  Afterward  A.  put  in  2 additional  horses 
and  found  that  he  must  pay  $4.50  per  week.  At  what  rate  was  the  pas- 
ture hired? 

1 

9.  Simplify  . 

1 

1 

1 

H-  — 
m 

10.  Define  (a)  equation,  (b)  like  quantities,  (c)  polynomial,  (d) 
exponent,  (e)  coefficient. 


CE^EUAL  HISTORY. 

(Answer  Eight.) 

1.  What  was  the  Augustan  Age? 

2.  What  was  Oliver  Cromwell’s  place  in  history? 

3.  How  does  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  affect  us  to-day? 

4.  With  what  history  are  the  following  connected:  “Crossing  the 

Rubicon,”  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew? 

5.  Why  prominent:  Charlemagne,  Spartacus,  Pericles,  Miltiades, 

Herodotus,  Peter  the  Hermit? 

6.  Why  is  the  battle  of  Marathon  considered  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world? 

7.  Locate  and  record  a single  important  fact  concerning  each  of 

the  following  ancient  cities:  Troy,  Alexandria,  Thebes,  Cairo,  Tyre, 

Babylon. 

8.  What  led  to  the  Reformation?  Who  were  some  of  the  leaders 
therein? 

9.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline  and  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Republic? 

10-  What  gave  rise  to  feudalism?  What  were  some  of  the  defects? 
What  caused  its  decay? 


SECOND  SESSION. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  various  Spanish  explorations  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  during  the  16th  century. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts. 

3.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  map  of  North  America  between 
1750  and  1820?  State  fully. 

4.  Recount  the  public  career  and  services  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hartford  Convention. 

6.  Give  a full  history  of  the  so-called  Alabama  Claims. 

7.  What  had  taxes  to  do  with  the  American  Revolution?  How  many 
forms  of  taxation  are  there  in  the  United  States?  What  authorities  can 
make  levies  upon  your  property  for  the  public  good. 

8.  Make  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  of  the  administration  of 
the  eleventh  President. 
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9.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  a protective  tariff  and  free 

trade,  (b)  Which  sections  of  the  Union  have  favored  these  two  policies? 

(c)  Name  three  political  leaders  who  have  favored  a protective  tariff. 

(d)  Three  who  have  favored  free  trade. 

10.  Name  the  most  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  following  States: 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kentucky- 


CIVIL  GOVER.NMENT. 

1.  What  analogy  exists  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  states? 

2.  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus?  When  may  it  be  suspended? 

3.  What  is  the  Supreme  Court?  How  long  do  the  judges  serve? 
Name  3 of  them. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity?  Income  tax?  Free  trade? 
Protective  tariff? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  long  session  of  congress?  The  short  session? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a grand  and  a petit  jury? 

7.  When  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  elected  by  the 
Senate?  When  has  such  an  election  occurred? 

8.  When  does  the  chief  justice  preside  over  the  senate? 

9.  Define  government  as  applied  to  communities. 

10.  How  often,  and  when,  does  congress  assemble?  What  is  the 
constitutional  term  of  its  existence?  What  do  you  mean  by  the  forty- 
fourth  congress? 


EXGLISII  LITERATI.RE. 

1.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  English 
tongue? 

2.  What  characteristics  distinguish  Goldsmith? 

3.  Discuss  the  Elizabethan  age.  Give  special  emphasis  to  causes 
of  its  greatness. 

4.  Contrast  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  as  prose  writers. 

5.  Who  was  Caedmon?  Caxton?  Erasmus?  Sir  Thomas  Moore? 

6.  ■ What  play  of  Shakespeare  is  your  favorite?  Name  four  leading 
characters  in  that  play. 

7.  Name  one  poem  written  by  the  following:  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

8.  Name  4 celebrated  English  novelists,  and  mention  one  novel 
written  by  each. 

9.  Give  three  leading  English  historians. 

10.  Name  3 contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  and  tell  for  what  each 
is  noted. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  point,  plane  surface,  theorem,  problem,  chord. 

2.  Prove:  Two  triangles  are  equal,  if  two  sides  and  included  an- 

gle of  one  are  equal  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other,  each 
to  each. 

3.  The  square  upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a right  triangle  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  sum  of  the  square  upon  the  other  two  sides. 

4.  How  would  you  inscribe  a circle  in  a given  triangle? 

5.  The  diagonals  of  a rectangle  are  equal.  Demonstrate. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  What  effect  had  the  Roman  invasion  on  the  British  people? 

2.  What  caused  the  Romans  to  abandon  Britain? 

3.  Who  were  the  Jutes?  the  Angles?  Describe  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion. 
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4.  Describe  the  Norman  invasion.  What  was  the  principal  battle? 
Who  were  the  leaders? 

5.  What  was  the  turning  point  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

6.  What  led  to  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.? 

7.  When  and  how  did  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  be- 
come united? 

8.  Describe  briefly  England’s  part  in  the  events  that  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

9.  Who  was  William  Pitt?  Simon  de  Montfort?  Thomas  Becket? 

10.  What  is  the  Magna  Charta?  Who  granted  it? 


DECEMBER  21  and  22.  1905 


FIRST  SESSION. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Give  law  of  coefficients  and  exponents  in  division. 

2.  Factor — 

(a)  3x-  — 19x  — 14. 

(b)  36x=  — 25b*. 

(c)  a- -fa  — 20. 

3.  A has  $20,  and  B has  $3.75.  How  much  must  A give  B in  order 
that  he  may  have  just  four  times  as  much  as  B? 

a 5c  7a 

4.  Reduce  — , — and to  their  least  common  denominator. 

2b  3a  4b= 

5.  A certain  sum  of  money  increased  by  2-3  of  it,  and  diminished 
by  $75,  is  $175.  What  is  the  sum? 

6.  Reduce  5 ^24x*  to  its  simplest  form. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  x in  the  equation  — 4x-4  7x  = — 2? 

8.  Given  x -f  3y  = 9 and  3x  -f  2y  = 13,  to  And  x and  y. 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  4a“  V9b“. 

10.  The  perimeter  of  a rectangle  is  400  feet,  the  difference  between 
the  length  and  breadth  is  40  feet.  Find  the  area. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

• 1.  Name  five  good  results  of  the  system  of  feudalism. 

2.  (a)  What  reforms  were  instituted  by  Alexander  II.  of  Russia? 
(b)  How  do  you  account  for  the  present  status  of  the  Russians? 

3.  Describe  .Japan  as  to  (a)  government,  (b)  schools,  (c)  com- 
merce, (d)  characteristics  of  the  people,  (e)  their  civilization,  (f)  some 
of  their  leading  warriors  or  statesmen. 

4.  Give  influence  and  character  of  Cromwell. 

5.  What  influence  had  the  Romans  on  the  customs  and  language 
of  Britain? 

6.  Write  briefly  of  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal  (1887). 

7.  Give  causes  and  results  of  the  Opium  War. 

8.  What  were  the  two  most  famous  Phirnlclan  cities? 

9.  Compare  Alexander  the  Great  to  Charlemagne  as  men.  soldiers 
and  statesmen. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  Renaissance? 


SECOND  SESSION. 


tJ.  S HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  who  the  following  were  and  for  what  noted:  Balboa, 

Arnold,  Black  Hawk,  John  Brown,  La  Salle. 

2.  Locate  and  tell  with  what  historical  events  the  following  are 
connected:  Arcadia,  DuQuesne,  Tlconderoga,  Valley  Forge,  Fort  Donelson. 
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3.  (a)  What  caused  the  war  of  1812?  (b)  Name  two  generals 

who  took  part  in  this  war.  (c)  Give  result  of  the  war. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  most  important  points  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war. 

5.  Of  whom  did  the  U.  S.  secure  the  following:  Louisiana,  Cali- 

fornia, Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines? 

6.  Give  the  great  causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  and  show 
how  these  great  questions  were  settled  by  that  war. 

7.  Name  one  event  connected  with  each  of  the  following  dates: 
1497,  1512,  1513,  1565,  1583,  1620,  1776,  1820,  1850,  1867. 

8.  Tell  all  you  can  of  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  What  was 
its  effect? 

9.  What  was  the  compromise  of  1850? 

10.  To  the  advancement  of  what  governmental  reform  did  the  assass- 
ination of  Garfield  contribute?  Why? 


CIVIL  GOVF.KN.MENT. 

1.  Define  civil  government.  What  is  a constitution? 

2.  In  what  manner  are  representatives  and  direct  taxes  apportioned 
among  the  several  states. 

3.  How  often  shall  congress  assemble?  What  day  is  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  congress? 

4.  Define  summons,  change  of  venue,  appeal,  subpoena,  court  of 
equity, 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “original  and  appellate  jurisdiction?” 

6.  (a)  Mention  five  powers  the  Constitution  gives  to  congress. 

(b)  Three  denied  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution. 

(c)  Two  things  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  state. 

7.  According  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  who  are  citizens? 

8.  State  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  each  of  the  following  officers: 
The  justice  of  the  peace,  the  constable,  the  mayor. 

9.  Where  must  bills  for  revenue  originate?  Why? 

10.  How  does  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  receive  his  office?  How 
long  is  the  term  of  office? 


ENGLISH  LITERATI  RE. 

1.  Discuss  the  Elizabethan  Age.  Give  special  emphasis  as  to  causes 
of  its  greatness. 

2.  Mention  the  great  English  elegies. 

3.  Place  Goldsmith  in  the  history  of  English  Literature  and  esti- 
mate the  literary  qualities  of  his  prose  and  verse. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  lyric  poetry?  Name  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  lyric  poetry. 

5.  Upon  what  production  does  the  fame  of  Swift  rest? 

6.  Name  three  leading  English  historians  and  give  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  productions  of  each. 

7.  Name  one  poem  written  by  each  of  the  following:  Robert 

Burns,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Moore,  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

8.  Give  Lowell’s  purpose  in  writing  the  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 

9.  Give  from  “Evangline”  ‘a  quotation  that  you  deemed  beautiful 
from  its  language. 

10.  Give  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  axiom,  theorem,  corollary,  rhomboid,  chord  of  the  circle. 

2.  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a right  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  legs.  Demonstrate. 
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3.  The  area  of  a regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of 
its  perimeter  and  apothem.  Demonstrate. 

4.  A tangent  to  a circumference  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Demonstrate. 

5.  The  area  of  a triangle  whose  base  is  32  in.  is  768  sq.  in.;  what 
is  the  base  of  a similar  triangle  whose  area  is  48  sq.  in.? 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  What  were  the  Crusades? 

2.  Describe  the  routes  by  which  the  products  of  the  East  were 
brought  to  England. 

3.  What  progress  was  made  in  colonization  and  trade  under 
James? 

4.  How  was  England  connected  with  the  W’ar  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession? How  did  the  war  result  in  America?  How  did  it  affect  the 
balance  of  power? 

5.  Why  was  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  restricted  to  Great 
Britain? 

6.  In  what  way  did  England  acquire  possessions  in  India? 

7.  Account  for  the  attitude  of  the  various  classes  of  people  in 
England  toward  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  Gladstone’s  plans  for  curing  the  troubles 
in  Ireland? 

9.  In  what  ways  was  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  beneficial  to 
England?  How  did  it  affect  commerce?  Colonization? 

10.  Why  would  the  Britons  and  Saxons  be  likely  to  give  different 
accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Britain? 


MARCH  15  and  16,  1906 


FIRST  SESSION. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor — 

(a)  X-— 2x— 15. 

( b ) aH  2 ab-i-b-— 4 c^ 

(c)  1— (x+5b)^ 

(d)  1— 49x“. 

(G)  64a’— 27b’. 

2.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  x’ — 4x44,  x’+4x-t-4,  and  x- — 4. 

3.  A and  B have  together  $8;  A and  C,  $10;  B and  C,  $12.  How 
much  has  each? 

X y 
— I — 

4.  (a)  Simplify  m 3 (b)  Solve:  x+y=s 

z X— y=d. 

m 

5.  Find  the  product  ^1 ^ ^ ^ x ’ ^1  ^ 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of:  4x’— 12x’428x’— 30x+25. 

7.  Solve  the  equation:  Vx— a=Vx’4ax. 

8.  If  15  lbs.  of  tea  and  10  lbs.  of  coffee  together  cost  $15.50,  and 
25  lbs.  of  tea  and  13  lbs.  of  coffee  together  cost  $24.55,  find  the  price 
of  each  per  pound. 
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9.  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Homogeneous, 

(b)  polynomial,  (c)  sign  of  aggregation,  (d)  axiom,  (e)  reciprocal, 
(f)  surd. 

10.  A man  sold  12  acres  more  than  % of  his  farm,  and  had  6 acres 
more  than  14  of  it  left.  How  many  acres  did  he  own? 


GEXER.\L  IIISTOUY. 

1.  (a)  What  people  have  contributed  most  to  the  art  of  the 

world? 

(b)  What  did  the  Romans  contribute  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world? 

2.  (a)  Name  the  president  of  the  French  Republic? 

(b)  Three  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time? 

3.  What  was  the  general  infiuence  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
civilization? 

4.  Describe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  closed  the  Thirty 
Years’  War. 

5.  (a)  WTiat  led  to  the  revival  of  learning? 

(b)  What  three  important  inventions  were  made  about  the 
fifteenth  century? 

6.  What  reforms  did  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  institute  in  his 
empire? 

7.  (a)  Name  three  great  events  that  mark  the  beginning  of 

modern  history. 

(b)  Name  the  European  country  having  the  largest  possession 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indicate  briefiy  its  present 
condition. 

8.  Select  five  of  the  following  names,  and  describe  briefly  some 

event  of  historical  importance  in  connection  with  each:  Henry  IX. 

of  France;  Catherine  II.  of  Russia;  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Garibaldi; 
Warren  Hastings;  Mazarin;  the  “Young  Pretender’’;  Bismarck. 

9.  Name  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  of  Greece,  and 
show'  how  Greek  history  was  influenced  by  the  geography  of  the  country. 

10.  Give  a short  account  of  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  more  important  settlements  made  by  (a) 
the  English;  (b)  the  French;  (c)  the  Dutch. 

2.  What  historical  fact  is  associated  with  each  of  the  following 

names:  (a)  Ponce  de  Leon;  (b)  LaSalle;  (c)  Sir  Francis  Drake;  (d) 

Henry  Hudson? 

3.  Give  a short  account  of  the  Gadsden  purchase. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  compromise  of  1850. 

5.  Name  three  causes  of  the  “Panic  of  ’37.” 

6.  What  great  work  was  accomplished  by 

(a)  Commodore  Perry? 

(b)  Commodore  Decatur? 

(c)  Admiral  Farragut? 

(d)  Admiral  Dewey? 

(e)  Admiral  Sampson? 

7.  Discuss  the  relative  value  to  the  United  States  of  each  of  the 
different  accessions  of  territory  acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

8.  (a)  Upon  w'hat  w'ere  the  rival  claims  of  England  and  the 

United  States  to  Oregon  based? 

(b)  How  and  where  were  these  claims  settled? 
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9.  (a) 


10. 


(b) 

(a) 

(b) 


Describe  briefly  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution. 

Why  is  it  called  the  Critical  Period  of  American  history? 

Whom  do  you  consider  the  three  foremost  statesmen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time? 

Tell  for  what  each  stands  and  give  five  reasons  for  your 
choice. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  (a)  At  what  time  does  congress  convene. 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  the  long  session? 

(c)  The  short  session? 

2.  (a)  What  is  a tariff  tax? 

(b)  For  what  purpose  is  it  levied? 

3.  Mention  two  important  differences  between  the  English  cabinet 
and  that  of  our  own  country. 

4.  How  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution  be  made? 

5.  Distinguish  between  citizens  and  voters. 

6.  Describe  the  nature  of  a “Bill  of  Rights.” 

7.  (a)  Name  five  powers  or  duties  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States ^ (b)  five  powers  or  duties  of  congress. 

8.  How  are  vacancies  in  the  United  States  senate  filled? 

9.  Name  two  county  offices,  and  give  duties  of  each. 

10.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  a foreigner  may  become  a 
citizen? 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  (a)  Name  two  historic  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  two  tragedies. 

(b)  Name  two  of  Dickens’  works. 

(c)  Two  of  Scott’s. 

(d)  Two  of  George  Eliot’s. 

(e)  Two  of  Thackeray’s. 

(f)  Two  of  Tennyson’s. 

(g)  Two  of  Browning’s. 

2.  Name  your  favorite  Shakesperian  play,  and  describe  a leading 
character. 

3.  Name  four  characteristics  of  a classic. 

4.  Describe  Ichabod  Crane. 

5.  Compare  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  those  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper.  Name  five  works  of  each. 

6.  .Name  five  of  Emerson’s  best  essays. 

7.  Name  the  respective  authors  of  the  following:  (a)  “The  Bare- 

foot Boy,”  (b)  “The  Virginian,”  (c)  “The  Deserted  Village,”  (d)  “Enoch 
Arden,”  (e)  “Hypatia,”  (f)  “The  Alhambra.” 

8.  (a)  What  is  Pope’s  noblest  work. 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  heroic  peotry. 

(c)  Didactic  poetry. 

9.  Name  five  figures  of  speech  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  Name  three  English  and  three  American  historians,  with 
the  century  in  which  each  lived,  and  the  most  important  work  of  each. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


1. 


is 


GEOMETRY. 

la)  Define  secant,  tangent,  segment,  (b)  Write  five  axioms. 

2.  The  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  two  sides  of  a triangle 
parallel  to  the  tliird  side,  and  equal  to  one-half  of  it.  Demonstrate. 

3.  If  from  a point  without  a circle  two  secants  are  drawn,  the 
rectangle  formed  by  one  secant  and  its  external  segment  is  equivalent  to 
the  rectangle  formed  by  the  other  secant  and  its  external  segment.  Dem- 
onstrate. 
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4.  Similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  upon  their 
homologous  sides.  Demonstrate. 

5.  Define  and  illustrate  by  figures  the  following  terms:  (a) 

Equal,  (b)  congruent,  (c)  similar,  (d)  equivalent. 


EXOU.SII  UI.STOUY. 

1.  How  does  commerce  help  to  civilize  a nation? 

2.  What  facts  show  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Britons  in 
the  time  of  Caesar? 

3.  Who  was  (a)  Wyclif,  (b)  Chaucer,  (c)  Langland? 

4.  Give  causes  and  results  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

5.  Compare  the  navies  of  Spain  and  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada. 

6.  Tell  something  of  the  literature  of  Elizabeth’s  time. 

7.  W’hat  is  meant  by  “The  Restoration?’’ 

8.  Discuss  the  career  and  character  of  Marlborough. 

9.  How  did  the  English  people  regard  the  French  Revolution? 

Why? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


COUNTY. 

REGULATIONS. 

(Revised  1905.) 

1.  The  questions  to  be  tised  in  these  examinations  will  be 
forwarded  to  county  superintendents  and  to  deputies  appointed 
by  them,  in  sealed  envelopes.  These  must  be  opened  first  in  the 
presence  of  the  applicants,  at  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
For  the  protection  of  the  superintendents  themselves,  this  rule 
should  be  strictly  enforced,  and  the  attention  of  the  applicants 
directed  to  the  envelopes. 

2.  County  superintendents  should  give  due  notice  of  the 
date  and  place  of  examinations,  and  the  hour  at  which  they  will 
begin.  Four  half-day  sessions  should  be  provided  for. 

3.  The  fee  received  should  be  forwarded  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  not  later  than  the  time  of  forward- 
ing the  examination  i*eport. 

4.  Paper  of  uniform  size  will  be  furnished  by  the  county 
superintendents. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  each  applicant 
must  be  given  an  envelope  with  a number,  by  which  he  will  be 
known  during  the  examination,  the  name  to  be  written  only  on 
slip  furnished,  and,  with  other  items  specified,  sealed  in  said 
envelope. 

6.  All  answer  papers  shall  be  examined  and  graded  by 
number  before  the  envelopes,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  ap- 
plicants, are  opened. 

7.  Applicants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  of  the 
examination  excepting  at  the  time  designated. 

8.  Answer  papers  of  applicants  that  have  been  examined 
in  any  other  county  shall  be  accepted  only  when  forwarded  by  the 
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superintendent  of  that  county,  accompanied  by  a certified  state- 
ment from  the  superintendent  that  the  set  forwarded  is  the  only 
one  written  by  the  applicant  and  submitted  for  grading  at  that 
examination.  Manuscripts  forwarded  require  first-class  postage 
(full  letter  postage). 

9.  Applicants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  until 
their  work  has  been  completed  and  handed  to  the  examiner. 

10.  The  answer  papers,  arranged  and  filed  in  good  order, 
must  be  collected  at  the  expiration  of  each  session. 

11.  (a)  In  grading,  allow  the  same  number  of  credits  for 

each  question,  unless  a number  is  given  in  parenthesis  at  the  left 
of  the  question,  (b)  Issue  certificates  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions: First  Grade — An  average  of  90  per  cent.;  no  branch 

below  70  per  cent.  Second  Grade — An  average  of  80  per  cent. ; 
no  branch  below  60  per  cent.  Third  Grade — An  average  of  70 
per  cent. ; no  branch  below  GO  per  cent. 

12.  Not  more  than  two  certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall 
be  issued  to  the  same  person.  ( See  Annotated  School  Laws,  sec- 
tion 24.)  Consult  lists  of  names  of  persons  to  whom  third  grade 
certificates  have  been  issued  as  furnished  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

13.  Certificates  should  be  dated  upon  the  date  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

14.  Applicants  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  shall  have 
taught  successfully  for  at  least  one  year. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  regular  certificate  blanks,  statement 
of  standing  blanks  will  be  forwarded  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents, in  order  that  applicants  maj’  receive  their  standing  in  case 
of  failure. 

16.  Private  examinations  shall  not  be  lawful. 

17.  A report  of  the  result  of  each  examination  must  be  ren- 
dered by  each  county  superintendent  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  whether  any  applicants  present  themselves 
or  not. 

IS.  If,  for  attending  normal  institute,  5 per  cent,  is  added,  _ 
it  must  be  estimated  on  the  average  attained,  and  not  on  100  per 
cent,  as  a basis. 

19.  Papers  of  the  applicant  shall  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
county  superintendent’s  office  for  at  least  thi'ee  months. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Morning  sessions,  9 to  12 ; afternoon  sessions,  1 :30  to  4 :30. 

1.  A fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  paid  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent by  the  api)licant  before  the  examination  is  taken. 

2.  Write  the  number  assigned  you  and  the  subject  at  the 
head  of  every  sheet  of  ])aper. 

3.  Do  not  write  two  subjects  on  the  same  sheet,  use  one 
side  of  the  ])aj)er  only  and  do  not  fold  the  pai)er. 
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4.  Nunibor  answers  to  (•orresj)ond  with  questions;  do  not 
repeat  questions. 

5.  (live  eoinidete  solutions  of  arithmetical  problems. 

G.  Ask  no  questions;  any  act  of  dishonesty  will  make 
worthless  the  examination. 

STATEMENT  OF  APPLICANT. 

Xo County,  Colorado. 

You  will  he  known  during  your  examination  by  the  number 
on  your  envelope. 

Answer  the  following  questions,  place  in  envelope  and  seal: 

Name  in  full 

P.  O.  Address 

Age Place  of  Birth 

How  many  months  have  you  taught? 

State  number  of  different  districts  of  Colorado  in  which  you  have 

taught  

In  what  other  states  have  you  taught? 

In  what  schools  were  you  educated? 

Give  the  date  and  grade  of  your  last  certificate 

By  whom  issued 

What  educational  papers  do  you  read  regularly? 

What  educational  associations  have  you  attended  during  the  past 
year?  


TEACHEES’  COUNTY  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

For  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  Certificates 
December  15  and  16,  1904 
Prepared  by 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  Arithmetic.  Name  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  Arith- 
metic. Define  an  integer;  a fraction;  a concrete  number. 

. 8V,+5V3  20V3-10V,,  9V.,x1“/33 

2.  X ; =? 

267,-57,  67.0+47.5  4V50-V.0 

3.  How  much  silk  can  be  bought  for  $575,  if  7.  of  a yard  of  the 
same  silk  cost  $27,? 

4.  A merchant  withdrew  .375  of  bis  capital  to  invest  in  a farm 
which  cost  him  $6,890.25.  What  was  his  original  capital? 

5.  How  much  sooner  does  the  sun  rise  at  Philadelphia,  longitude 
75°  10'  West,  than  at  San  Francisco,  longitude  122°  26'  45"  West? 

6.  If  A has  25, more  monej’-  than  B,  what  ^ of  A’s  money  is  B’s? 

7.  A merchant  sold  20^  of  an  invoice  at  25^  profit.  At  what  per 
cent,  loss  must  he  sell  the  remainder  to  net  cost  on  the  whole? 

8.  At  what  price  shall  an  agent  be  ordered  to  buy  potatoes  at  2^ 
commission  that,  after  paying  7 cents  per  barrel  for  transportation,  they 
can  be  sold  at  $1.76  per  barrel  and  10^  profit? 

9.  The  distance  around  a circular  court  is  375  feet.  What  is  its 

area? 
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10.  Name  four  kinds  of  Commercial  Paper.  Define  Protest  and 
Indorsement.  Name  three  kinds  of  Indorsements. 


WRITING. 

1.  Give  the  leading  rules  of  any  standard  system  of  penmanship. 

2.  What  relation  has  position  and  pen-holding  to  the  character 
of  the  writing? 

3.  Should  the  small  letters  be  taught  first  or  not?  Why?  The 
script  or  printed  form?  Why? 

4.  How  is  symmetry  taught  to  young  writers?  Why  is  it  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  compel  care  in  the  formation  of  letters? 

5.  (a)  Write  a letter  accepting  a position  offered,  (b)  Write 
a letter  returning  a book  because  it  was  not  as  represented. 

6-10.  Graded  on  penmanship  of  all  manuscripts  in  this  examina- 
tion. 


FIRST  LAY,  P.  M. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  grammar,  and  explain  its  relation  to  and  difference 
from  rhetoric. 

2.  Define  and  give  examples  of:  compound  sentence,  complex 

sentence,  relative  clause,  substantive  clause,  nominative  absolute. 

3.  Write  the  plural  and  plural  possessive  of  the  following  words; 
fox,  fly,  footman,  sheep,  administrator,  piano,  fairy,  chief,  mouse. 

4.  Give  and  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  infinitive. 

5.  Give  a synopsis  of  the  verb  drinh  in  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  indicative  active.  Also  of  the  verb  fly  in  the  second  person  singu- 
lar of  the  indicative  active,  progressive  form. 

6.  Why  are  adverbs  so  called?  Give  and  illustrate  five  uses  of 
the  adverb. 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  are  used  as  connectives?  Use  one  of 
each  kind  in  a sentence. 

8.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  first  two  lines  of  “America.” 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

Nothing  in  Nature  weeps  its  lot, 

Nothing  save  man,  abides  in  memory, 

Forgetful  that  the  past  is  what  • 

Ourselves  may  choose  the  coming  time  to  be. 

10.  In  what  grade  should  the  study  of  technical  grammar  begin? 
Why? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  hone.  Describe  the  structure  of 
muscle. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  joints  are  there?  What  is  cartilage? 
How  are  the  bones  nourished?  How  should  we  secure  good  ventilation 
for  our  living  rooms? 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  lungs,  giving  position,  structure,  use,  etc. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
bathe  frequently? 

5.  Give  some  hints  about  the  care  of  the  throat. 

6.  Of  what  use  is  the  sense  of  touch?  What  are  the  organs  of 

touch? 

7.  Define  the  following:  Bacteria,  Caseine,  Deglutition,  Myopia, 

Hyperopia. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  a tooth.  Mention  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  teeth,  giving  the  names  of  each  kind. 

9 and  10.  Give  a general  description  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  body. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  three  restrictions  are  placed  upon  our  schooi  system  by 
the  Constitution  of  Colorado?  Name  the  departments  whose  heads  con- 
stitute the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Name  the  different  school  funds  of  our  state,  and  describe  the 
sources  from  whence  these  funds  are  derived. 

3.  State  five  duties  of  the  teacher  required  by  the  laws  of  Colorado. 

4.  State  the  law  regarding  county  teacher's  certificates.  How 
many  kinds  are  there?  For  how  long  is  each  issued?  Upon  what  condi- 
tions are  each  issued?  What  power  has  the  county  superintendent  in  re- 
gard to  county  teacher’s  certificates  issued  in  counties  other  than  his  own? 

5.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  law  concerning  Arbor  Day  in 
this  State? 


KEADI.N'G. 

1.  In  selecting  material  for  a reading  class  what  tests  should  be 
applied  to  the  proposed  piece  of  literature? 

2.  Define:  Paragraph,  essay,  oration,  periodic  sentence,  figure  of 

speech. 

3.  Name  two  works  by  each  of  any  five  of  the  following  authors; 
James  Russell  Lowell,  William  Dean  Howells,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  William  Wordsworth,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

4.  In  what  grade  can  the  following  selections  be  best  used  and 
why?  (Answer  for  any  five.)  Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  Snow  Image,  Snow- 
Bound,  Thanatopsis,  Ivanhoe,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

5.  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  reading?  What  kind  of  exercise 
will  develop  each  essential? 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 

SCIE.NCE. 

(Answer  ten.) 

1.  Mention  two  results  that  come  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  What  unit  of  time  do  we  get  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth? 

2.  What  causes  the  seasons?  How  many?  What  season  is  now 
prevailing  in  Argentine  Republic? 

3.  Give  the  width  of  each  of  the  zones  (a)  in  degrees;  (b)  approx- 
imately in  miles.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  width  of  the  zones  if 
the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  were  30  degrees  instead  of  23*^? 

4.  Describe  tw'o  experiments  that  show  the  elasticity  of  the  air. 

5.  Describe  (using  figures)  the  construction  of  a Centigrade  ther- 
mometer. 

6.  What  is  the  heat  equator?  In  what  three  ways  is  it  different 
from  the  geographical  equator? 

7.  Explain  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  giving  (a)  the  cause;  (b)  the 
direction  during  the  day;  (c)  the  direction  at  night;  (d)  their  effect  on 
climate;  (e)  the  regions  w^here  they  are  most  noticeable. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  “a  region  of  low  pressure?”  “A  region  of 
high  pressure?”  In  which  are  storms  likely  to  occur? 

9.  How’  are  deep-sea  soundings  taken?  What  are  some  facts  that 
they  reveal  about  the  ocean  bottom? 

10.  Name  and  illustrate  (with  figures)  the  three  forms  of  equi- 
librium. 

11.  State  two  laws  of  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  How  many 
vibrations  per  second  (approximately)  will  a pendulum  make  whose 
length  is  25  centimeters? 

13.  How  may  a barometer  be  used  to  determine  the  height  of  moun- 
tains? Assuming  that  the  barometer  falls  one  inch  for  every  900  feet 
ascent,  w'hat  would  be  the  barometric  reading  at  the  top  of  a mountain 
14,400  feet  high? 
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14.  Define  each  of  the  following  terms:  oxidation,  burning,  decay, 
flame. 

15.  What  determines  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth’s  sur- 
face? Give  examples. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  COLORADO. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  What  is  a jury?  What  two  kinds  of  juries?  What  is  the  usual 
number  of  men  in  each?  Who  .may  serve  on  a jury?  How  is  a jury 
selected? 

2.  Define  these  terms:  veto,  probate  court,  quorum,  corporation, 
plaintiff. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  supreme  court  of  a state?  Is  there 
any  jury  in  the  supreme  court?  Why?  Are  the  justices  appointed  or 
elected  by  the  people?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  voted  on  at  the  last  general  election? 

4.  What  are  the  most  important  ofiSces  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  president?  What  ones  must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate? 

5.  Mention  two  kinds  of  taxes,  tell  how  the  amount  of  each  is 
determined,  and  explain  how  each  is  collected. 

6.  Name  three  executive  duties,  one  legislative  duty,  and  one 
judicial  duty  of  the  governor. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  five  of  the  leading  French  explorers,  and  indicate  what 
part  of  America  each  one  explored. 

2.  Discuss  the  character  of  the  Puritans  under  these  heads: 

(a)  Narrowness  and  prejudices. 

(b)  Religious  ideas. 

(c)  Social  characteristics. 

(d)  Their  influence  on  our  subsequent  history. 

3.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  any  one  of  these  men:  (a)  Cotton 

Mather;  (b)  William  Penn;  (c)  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

4.  Mention  five  important  boundary  disputes  that  have  come  up 
in  our  history. 

5.  Write  a sketch  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  career  in  the  Revolution. 
Are  there  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  his  favor?  Explain. 

6.  Show  how  the  lack  of  union  among  the  colonies  was  a serious 
obstacle  to  American  progress  during  the  Revolution. 

7.  What  does  each  of  these  terms  suggest  to  your  mind:  Hugue- 

nots, burgesses,  Quakers,  Marquette,  Boston  Port  Bill? 

8.  What  was  “The  Dred  Scott  Decision?”  State  the  most  import- 
ant conclusions  of  the  decision. 

9.  What  additions  to  our  territory  have  been  made  by  (a)  war; 
(b)  purchase;  (c)  annexation. 

10.  Discuss  the  progress  of  science  and  invention  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century. 


SECOND  DAY,  P.  M.  ‘ 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  way  will  the  Panama  Canal  be  of  advantage  to: 

a.  The  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon? 

b.  The  New  England  States? 

2.  What  countries  produce  the  world’s  supply  of:  a.  Petroleum; 

h.  Tin;  c.  Coffee;  d.  Silk;  e.  Gold? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  that  make  Illinois  a great  corn  state? 
Mississippi  a great  cotton  state?  Minneapolis  a flouring  city?  Califor- 
nia a great  fruit  state? 

4.  Give  the  causes  that  produce  the  change  of  seasons. 
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5.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Andes  Mountains  upon  the  climate  of 
the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  them?  Also  the  country  lying  to  the 
east  of  them? 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  state  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
state  of  Colorado. 

7.  In  what  industries  does  Colorado  lead  all  the  other  states  of  the 
Union?  Name  two  other  industries  of  the  state,  and  give  the  locality 
where  carried  on. 

8.  Describe  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  reference  to:  a.  Its  physi- 

cal features;  b.  Its  productions;  c.  Its  climate. 

9.  Of  the  following  cities,  what  are  the  chief  exports  and  to  what 
countries  do  they  go? — New  Orleans,  St.  Johns  (Newfoundland),  San 
Francisco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Singapore. 

10.  What  and  where  are:  La  Plata,  Honolulu,  Sitka,  Tigris,  Mon- 

rovia, Elbe,  Aetna,  Lassa,  Para,  Tchad? 


ORTllOGK.VI'UY. 

1.  Use  the  following  in  sentences:  Rood,  rude;  seer,  sear,  sere; 

shear,  sheer;  tier,  tear;  sane,  seine. 

2.  Write  ten  derivative  words,  pointing  out  and  defining  the  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  synonym,  homonym,  root,  orthoepy. 

4.  Mark  diacritically  the  vowels  in  the  following:  Blaze,  flat,  fall, 

what,  amalgamate,  intrigue,  vagary,  monopoly,  hymeneal,  italicize. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  spelling  each  of  the  following:  Dropping, 

judgment,  traveled,  forcible,  courageous. 

6-10.  Graded  on  Spelling  of  all  manuscripts  in  this  examination. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  reasons  why  music  and  drawing  should,  or  should  not,  be 
made  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  natural  incentives. 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  essentials  of  a good  recitation  (a)  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher;  (b)  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Define:  memory,  sense,  perception,  consciousness,  imagination, 

a concept. 

5.  Make  out  daily  program  for  either  a rural  school,  or  a school 
of  two  grades. 


MARCH  16  and  I?.  1905 


FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  New  York  is  74°  3'  west  longitude,  and  Paris,  France,  is 
2°  20'  east.  How  much  earlier  is  it  sunrise  in  Paris  than  in  New  York? 

2.  A man  can  borrow  money  at  %%  and  pay  cash  for  goods,  obtain- 
ing a discount  of  2^,  or  he  may  pay  for  the  goods  in  60  days.  Which  is 
the  more  advantageous,  and  how  much,  on  an  invoice  of  goods  amounting 
to  $1,500? 

3.  If  I owe  $30  due  in  3 months,  and  $10  due  in  7 months,  when 
may  I equitably  pay  both  debts  by  a single  payment  of  $40? 

4.  2f  X 21  is  what  per  cent,  of  (5|  — 2|)  X ^ of  '^5’ 

5.  The  taxable  property  of  a county  is  $6,237,500.  Its  expenses 
are  $111,111  a year.  What  are  A’s  taxes  if  he  is  assessed  at  $5,000? 

6.  Divide  (1050x15,050)  by  110637X.00111. 

7.  (a)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  lead  at  20c  per  lb.,  2 lbs.  to  the 

eq.  ft.,  to  line  a cistern  which  holds  91,252%  gals,  of 
water,  not  counting  cover,  7%  gal.  to  cu.  ft.? 

(b)  What  per  cent,  of  16  ft.  is  7 yds.? 
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8.  One  of  the  sides  of  an  isoceles  triangle  is  20,  its  base  is  32; 
find  its  perimeter  and  area. 

9.  How  must  a merchant  mark  goods  costing  $15  so  as  to  sell 
them  at  25  and  20  per  cent,  off  and  still  make  a profit  of  20^. 

10.  Define  factor,  ratio,  commission,  least  common  multiple,  in- 
terest. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  is  the  law  concerning  the  purchase,  care  and  display  of 
the  U.  S.  flag  upon  school  buildings? 

2.  What  is  a district  of  the  first  class?  Second  class?  Third 
class?  Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Of  what  does  the  school  fund  consist  and  how  apportioned? 

4.  When  and  for  what  purpose  is  the  school  census  taken? 

5.  W’hat  is  a legally  drawn  warrant? 


PEXMAXSHIP. 

1.  state  the  leading  characteristics  of  any  system  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  naming  the  system. 

2.  Describe  closely  two  positions  for  writing  which  you  think 
best  for  pupils. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  various  movements,  and  state  the 
special  use  of  each. 

4.  Make  and  describe  all  the  principles,  or  elements  employed  ii 
your  system. 

5.  Write  five  or  more  lines  as  a specimen  of  your  best  hand- 
writing. 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  (a)  an  exclamatory  sentence  containing  an  infinitive 
phrase,  (b)  a declarative  sentence  containing  a noun  clause,  (c)  an 
interrogative  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause. 

2.  Define  modifier,  phrase,  clause. 

3.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  following  uses  of  the  infinitive 
phrase: 

(a)  as  subject 

(b)  as  attributive  complement. 

(c)  as  object. 

(d)  as  independent  element. 

4.  Distinguish  between  analysis  and  synthesis. 

5.  WMte  sentences  illustrating  a clause  used  (a)  subject  of  a 
finite  verb,  (b)  object  of  a transitive  verb,  (c)  object  of  a preposition. 

6.  Give  an  example  in  a sentence  of  “what”  used  as  (a)  a rela- 
tive pronoun,  (b)  an  interrogrative  pronoun,  (c)  an  adjective,  Cd)  an 
interjection. 

7.  Define  Conjugation.  Define  Declension.  Decline  them.  Define 
Comparison.  Compare  good-natured. 

8.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following:  Ottoman,  alderman,  court- 

martial,  mouthful,  nebula,  focus,  hypothesis,  trout,  elf,  aid-de-camp. 

9.  Analyse: 

May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust 

Who  seeks  to  know  where  Faith  should  trust. — Whittier. 

10.  “This  castle  hath  a pleasant  seat;  the  air  nimbly  and  sweetly 
recommends  itself  unto  our  gentle  senses.” 

Classify  each  word  in  the  above  sentence  and  give  reason. 


physiology. 

1.  Define  the  terms  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

2.  Give  five  rules  for  the  care  of  the  eye. 
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3.  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the  human  body? 

4.  Tell  what  and  where  each  is:  Epiglottis,  pericardium,  capil- 

laries, peritoneum,  iris. 

5.  Name  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities. 

6.  What  is  digestion? 

7.  Name  the  digestive  organs  in  their  order.  Tell  where  the 
different  fluids  enter,  and  their  uses. 

8.  What  is  the  office  of  the  liver? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  human 

body? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  "reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord?”  (b) 
Give  examples,  (c)  State  its  use. 


RE.VDIXO. 

1.  Define  elocution,  emphasis,  prose,  poetry,  monotone. 

2.  When  is  a lesson  well  understood?  To  what  standard  must  a 
class  attain  to  be  good  readers? 

3.  Name  2 American  historians,  2 novelists,  2 poets,  2 orators. 

4.  Who  is  the  author  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner?” 
"America?”  Who  was  the  greatest  American  lexicographer? 

5.  Name  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  two  books  each 
for  supplemental  reading. 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  connection  had  the  .following  persons  with  American 

history:  DeSoto,  Leonard,  Calvert,  Roger  Williams,  Cartier,  Henry 

Hudson? 

2.  What  application  had  the  terms  "Whigs  and  Tories?” 

3.  Name  five  eminent  European  officers  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  continental  armies. 

4.  (a)  What  w'ere  the  “Arricles  of  Confederation?”  (b)  When 
Adopted  by  Congress?  (c)  When  did  they  become  binding  upon  the 
states?  (d)  What  were  some  of  their  radical  defects? 

5.  Mention  three  financial  measures  advocated  by  Hamilton  for 
raising  a revenue  and  strengthening  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

6.  What  addition  was  made  to  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  in  1803? 
In  1867?  In  1898? 

7.  What  was  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812? 

8.  Give  a brief  account  of  any  two  of  the  following:  The  Barbary 

war;  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  results;  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws. 

9.  What  service  was  rendered  the  American  Revolution  by  (a) 
Benjamin  Franklin,  (b)  Robert  Morris? 

10.  Give  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
stating  (a)  time  of  purchase,  (b)  why  its  acquisition  was  desired,  (c) 
from  whom  purchased,  (d)  the  sum  paid. 


SCIENCE. 

1.  (a)  Define  Physics,  (b)  How  would  you  illustrate  the  property 
of  impenetrability? 

2.  Which  of  the  rodents  is  the  most  valuable  to  man? 

3.  During  what  age  are  the  coal  deposits  supposed  to  have  been 
formed?  Name  the  greatest  coal  regions  of  the  world. 

4.  Name  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  in  order.  Which  is  the 
largest?  Which  is  the  smallest? 

5.  Name  parts  of  a plant.  What  is  a seed?  Define  caulicle, 
cotyledon,  plumule,  bud,  petiole. 

6.  (a)  What  are  earthquakes?  (b)  How  manifested?  (c)  When 
most  frequent?  (d)  State  five  causes,  (e)  t\Tiere  most  frequent? 
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7.  (a)  Explain  the  origin  of  winds,  (b)  How  is  the  direction  of 
the  wind  affected  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth? 

8.  Explain  the  cause  of  land  and  sea  breezes. 

9.  Explain  the  application  of  the  terms  species  and  genus. 

10.  Distinguish  between  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  and  give 
two  illustrations  of  each. 


ORTHOGR.\PHY. 

50  credits. 

1.  What  is  orthography? 

2.  What  is  a primitive  word? 

3.  What  is  a syllable? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a penult  or  penultimate? 

5.  Mark  the  first  vowel  in  the  following:  Ale,  arm,  all,  end,  ice, 

use,  old,  eve,  what. 

50  words  (1  credit  each)  to  be  pronounced  by  the  examiner: 


1 privilege 

18  beguile 

35  accuracy 

2 opulent 

19  cylinder 

36  anonymous 

3 almanac 

20  tenement 

37  precedent 

4 pursue 

21  cinder 

38  bilious 

5 apparent 

22  genealogy 

39  penance 

6 imperative 

23  mucilage 

40  furniture 

7 illegible 

24  unparalleled 

41  commissary 

8 occurrence 

25  hymeneal 

42  persistence 

9 sure 

26  despair 

43  tabernacle 

10  museum 

27  summary 

44  courteous 

11  homicide 

28  leisure 

45  capricious 

12  apparatus 

29  trestle 

46  gossamer 

13  heinous 

30  malaria 

4<  plague 

14  rendezvous 

31  weasel 

48  gingham 

15  surety 

32  nicKel 

49  flexible 

16  decipher 

33  indispensable 

50  salary 

17  Fahrenheit 

34  porcelain 

SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  (a)  Erosion,  (b)  Artesian  well,  (c)  Talus,  (d)  Butte, 
(d)  Mesa. 

2.  Describe  the  drainage  system  of  Colorado,  giving  the  principal 
rivers,  course  and  outlet  of  each. 

3.  What  and  where  is  each  of  the  following:  Melbourne,  Crete, 

Port  Arthur,  Calcutta,  Guam,  Alexandria,  Chimborazo,  Transvaal,  Ata- 
cama, Tulare? 

4.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Michigan  milder  than  other  states  in 
the  same  latitude? 

5.  State  the  location  of  the  following  colleges:  Yale,  Harvard, 

Brown  University,  Dartmouth,  Vassar,  William  and  Mary  College. 

6.  Define  snow  line,  mean  annual  temperature,  glacier,  climate. 

7.  Give  five  causes  for  our  limited  knowledge  of  Africa. 

8.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Central  America.  What  are 
the  most  southern  points  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  earth? 

9.  What  and  where  is  the  international  date  line?  (a)  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  “standard  time.”  (b)  How  many  and  what  aivl- 
sions  of  time  in  the  U.  S.? 

10.  From  what  country  does  the  United  States  make  large  impor- 
tations of  (a)  silk,  (b)  rubber,  (c)  linen,  (d)  coffee,  (e)  tea,  (f)  wool, 
(g)  hides,  (h)  wine,  (i)  crockery,  (j)  sugar? 
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CIVIL  C.OVEUXMKNT  AND  CONSTITVTION  OF  COLORADO. 

1.  Define  the  terms  citizenship,  tonnage,  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  unconstitutional  and  treason. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  duties  of  the  secretary  of  slate,  an 
American  embassador,  and  American  consul. 

3.  How  is  the  President  elected? 

*4.  Name  three  branches  of  the  Government. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  taxes?  Duties?  Excises?  Internal 
Revenue? 

G.  What  is  meant  by  impeachment? 

7.  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate? 

8.  How  is  the  United  States  Government  supported? 

9.  Name  seven  things  which  Congress  may  not  do. 

10.  How  long  does  a United  States  Senator  hold  office?  How  are 
Senators  elected? 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Name  4 hygienic  conditions  which  should  receive  daily  atten- 
tion by  the  teacher. 

2.  What  mental  powers  are  especially  developed  by  the  study  of 
the  following  branches;  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic? 

3.  What  is  the  mind?  What  are  the  classification  of  its  powers? 

4.  Mention  three  ways  by  which  patriotism  can  be  effectively 
taught  without  giving  specific  lessons  in  that  subject? 

5.  Define  memory,  imagination,  perception,  conception,  reception. 


AUGUST  17  and  IJ.  1905 


FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Express  1896  in  Roman  Numerals. 

Express  800,080,008  in  words. 

2.  (a)  Find  the  side  of  a square  containing  4,225  sq.  in. 

(b)  Find  the  area  of  a triangle  whose  sides  are  5 in.,  12  in., 
and  13  in.,  respectively. 

3.  A man  sold  48  horses  for  $158  each;  on  half  of  them  he  gained 
3 10  of  what  they  cost;  and  on  the  remainder  he  lost  1/5  of  what  they 
cost.  Find  his  whole  gain  or  loss. 


4. 

(a) 

Change  19/32  to  a decimal  and  multiply  it  by  .035. 

(b) 

From  5 and  14  ten-thousandths  take  25  millionths. 

(c) 

Divide  15  by  15  hundredths. 

(d) 

Divide  15  hundred  by  one  and  five-tenths. 

(e) 

Divide  15  hundredths  by  15. 

5. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  2 T.  6 cwt.  27  lbs.  of  coal  at  $4.75 

per 

ton? 

6. 

What  per  cent,  is  gained  by  selling  tea  at  80c  per  lb.  that 

cost 

70c? 

7.  What  sum  of  money  at  414'f  will  produce  $37.70  interest  in  3 
yrs.  4 mos.? 

8.  A garrison  of  600  men  has  bread  enough  to  allow  16  ounces  a 
day  to  each  man  for  15  days;  but,  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  200 
men,  how  many  ounces  a day  may  each  man  have  in  order  that  the 
bread  may  last  20  days? 

9.  If  the  property  valuation  of  the  district  is  $950,600  and  there 
are  450  polls  assessed  $1.50  each,  what  is  the  rate  of  taxation  when 
$12,082.20  is  assessed  for  public  purposes? 

10.  A man  at  the  age  of  30  yrs.  took  out  a life  Insurance  policy  of 
$25,000  at  the  rate  of  $31.50  per  $1,000;  if  he  dies  at  the  age  of  50  yrs. 
how  much  more  did  his  heirs  receive  than  was  paid  for  premiums? 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  is  a public  school? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a general  and  special  fund,  and 
how  appropriated? 

3.  For  what  purpose  is  the  examination  fee  used? 

4.  State  three  facts  concerning  the  compulsory  education  law. 

5.  Name  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a voter  in  a school  dis- 
trict meeting. 


PENMANSniP. 

1.  (a)  Give  several  ways  by  means  of  ’which  you  could  induce 

pupils  to  take  pride  in  their  penmanship. 

(b)  Name  four  essentials  in  good  penmanship. 

2.  In  teaching  penmanship,  in  what  ways  would  you  use  the 
blackboard? 

3.  What  relation  has  penmanship  to  other  studies? 

4.  Make  the  small  letters  and  the  capitals  in  the  order  in  which 
you  would  teach  them. 

5.  Write  the  following  in  your  best  handwriting: 

• “True  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  in  writ- 
ing what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  so  living  as  to  make  the  world  happier 
and  better  for  our  living  in  it.’’ 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  shall  and  will,  love  and  like, 
lie  and  lay,  would  and  should,  may  and  can. 

2.  How  would  you  explain  to  a class  the  difference  between  a 
transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice  and  an  intransitive  verb? 

3.  Illustrate  the  special  uses  of  It? 

4.  Give  4 uses  of  the  nominative  case;  illustrate.  Give  4 uses  of 
the  objective- case;  illustrate. 

5.  Fill  each  blank  with  a pronoun  and  give  reason  for  its  gender: 

(a)  Every  author  has  faults. 

(b)  A writer  should  be  careful  with pronouns. 

(c)  Venice  sat  in  state  enthroned  upon  isles. 

(d)  The  man  and  his  wife  were  both  there,  but  neither  would 

tell  what had  seen. 

(e)  Each  of  the  girls  married  well,  at  least  in  own 

opinion. 

6.  Define  complement.  Objective  complement:  example.  Object 
complement;  example.  Attribute  complement;  example. 

7.  Analyze:  When  he  was  a boy,  Franklin,  who  afterward  be- 

came a distinguished  statesman  and  philosopher,  learned  his  trade  in  the 
printing  office  of  his  brother,  who  published  a paper  in  Boston. 

8.  Define  and  illustrate:  Simple,  complex,  and  compound  sen- 

tences. 

9.  Tell  which  of  the  italicized  words  is  correct,  according  to  the 

best  usage,  and  give  reason:  (a)  She  gets  her  lessons  easily  (easy) 

enough,  (b)  Are  you  coming  with  us?  Sure  (surely),  (c)  Speak 
slow  (slowly)  and  distinct  (distinctly),  (d)  A person  should  dress 
.suitable  (suitably)  to  his  station. 

10.  Classify  phrases:  (a)  Study  to  be  quiet,  (b)  The  vessels 

were  of  oak.  (c)  A man  should  learn  to  govern  himself,  (d)  The 
true  university  of  these  days  Is  a collection  of  books,  (e)  I found  the 
book  growing  dull. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  service  to  the  eye  are  (a)  the  eyebrows,  (b)  the  eye- 
lashes, (c)  the  eyelids,  (d)  the  lachrymal  glands? 

2.  (a)  Name  the  bones  forming  the  pelvis. 

(b)  What  is  the  function  of  the  pelvis? 

3.  Describe  a suture;  a ball  and  socket  joint.  Give  an  Illustration 
of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  a muscle.  What  muscle  is  used  to 
bend  the  arm?  'lo  straighten  it? 

5.  Name  three  digestive  fluids  and  the  organs  by  which  each  Is 
secreted. 

6.  Define  periosteum,  assimulation,  chyle,  narcotic,  bacteria. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  stomach  and  brain? 

8.  Name  the  chief  divisions  of  the  brain.  Describe  the  structure 
of  each  division  mentioned. 

9.  Of  what  is  blood  composed?  What  is  its  work? 

10.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  give  its  functions. 


RE.YDING. 

1.  How  may  you  correlate  reading  with  history  when  your  class 
is  studying  the  Revolutionary  War? 

2.  What  use  would  you  make  of  the  dictionary  in  the  eighth 

grade? 

3.  Name  one  selection  suitable  for  each  of  the  following  times  and 
seasons;  (a)  June;  (b)  Thanksgiving;  (c)  December;  (d)  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

4.  Outline  the  work  you  would  do  in  reading  with  a first  year 
class,  indicating  (a)  the  methods  you  would  use;  (b)  the  reading  matter 
you  would  select;  (c)  the  correlation  you  w’ould  make  with  other  subjects. 

5.  Name  a book  or  selection  suitable  for  school  use  by  one  of  the 

following  authors:  Louise  M.  Alcott,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Cooper, 

Tennyson,  Whittier. 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 

HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  Tell  something  of  European  attempts  to  find  a “North- 
west passage.”  " (b)  Why  was  such  a passage  desired? 

2.  Connect  each  of  the  following  names  with  the  history  of  the 

U.  S.:  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Morse,  Fulton,  Hooker. 

3.  Name  five  presidents  who  have  served  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
mention  one  important  event  in  the  administration  of  each. 

4.  Explain  what  Washington  meant  by  saying  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  (1783-1789):  “We  are  one  nation  to-day,  and  thirteen 
to-morrow.” 

5.  Explain  the  terms  Hessian  and  Tory  as  used  during  the  Revo- 
lution. 

6.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  services  of  David  G.  Farragut  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

7.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

8.  Write  five  examination  questions  upon  the  War  of  1812. 

9.  What  change  in  territory  resulted  from  the  Mexican  War? 

10.  Name  the  most  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  following  states: 

(a)  Massachusetts,  (b)  New  York,  (c)  Pennsylvania,  (d)  Maryland,  (e) 
Virginia. 


SCIENCE. 

1.  Distinguish  clearly  between  the  terms  volume,  mass,  weight, 
and  density,  as  used  in  physics. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  adhesion  and  cohesion? 
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3.  Define  cotyledon,  ruminant. 

4.  What  substances  are  taken  in  by  the  leaf  from  the  air?  From 
the  soil? 

5.  How  do  plants  protect  themselves  from  injurious  insects? 

6.  What  different  agents  are  at  work  changing  rocks  to  soil? 

7.  What  is  a sedimentary  rock?  A metamorphic  rock?  An  igne- 
ous rock? 

8.  Describe  the  way  by  which  a river  forms  (a)  ravines,  (b)  del- 
tas, (c)  bottom  lands. 

9.  What  are  continental  and  oceanic  islands?  Give  two  examples 
of  each. 

10.  Describe  a frog,  giving  facts  as  you  would  give  them  to  a sixth 
grade  class. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  suffixes:  (a)  er,  ible,  ly, 

let.  (b)  Use  each  suffix  in  a word. 

2.  (a)  What  is  an  antonym?  (b)  Give  antonyms  of  the  fol- 
lowing: high,  up,  long,  beautiful. 

3.  Indicate  by  diacritical  marks  four  sounds  of  a,  and  illustrate 
by  words. 

4.  Define  gregarious,  omnivorous,  carnivorous,  trite,  bland. 

5.  Define  (a)  synonyms,  (b)  trigraph,  (c)  affix,  (d)  lingual. 
Illustrate  each. 

Tear  Off. 


50  words  (1  credit  each)  to  be  pronounced  by  the  examiner: 


1 juicy 

2 scepter 

3 chamois 

4 mileage 

5 oblique 

6 souvenir 

7 malign 

8 reprieve 

9 receive 

10  dissolve 

11  finance 

12  deficit 

13  prejudice 

14  niche 

15  onyx 

16  forfeit 

17  circuit 

18  glacial 

19  menace 

20  although 

21  laboratory 

22  oxygen 

23  February 

24  Wednesday 

25  chandelier 


26  exhilarate 

27  separate 

28  Caribbean 

29  nickel 

30  physique 

31  peaceable 

32  grievance 

33  vengeance 

34  nuisance 

35  convenient 

36  necessary 

37  syllable 

38  courageous 

39  deference 

40  pedestal 

41  column 

42  acquisition 

43  discretion 

44  precedence 

45  proficiency 

46  pernicious 

47  judgment 

48  technical 

49  chrysalis 

50  recompense 


SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  equatorial 
belt?  Account  for  the  desert  condition  in  the  Sahara,  Central  Australia, 
Arizona. 
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2.  To  what  natural  conditions  do  the  following  cities  owe  their 

imporUnce:  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Denver, 

San  Francisco? 

3.  How  must  a place  be  situated  to  be  in  North  Latitude?  How' 
must  a place  be  situated  to  be  In  East  Longitude? 

4.  Locate  tbe  following  islands  and  tell  to  what  country  each  be- 
Ibngs;  Madagascar,  Java,  Formosa,  Ceylon,  Luzon,  Porto  Rico. 

5.  (a)  Define  isotherm,  (b)  Account  for  the  peculiar  curves 
in  isothermal  lines. 

6.  Compare  Russia  and  Japan  with  respect  to  geographical  con- 
ditions. 

7.  Name  (a)  two  cities  in  Asia,  (b)  two  in  South  America,  (c) 
one  in  Africa,  that  you  would  like  to  visit,  giving  a reason  in  each  case. 

8.  For  what  are  the  follov/ing  cities  noted;  Belfast,  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Glasgow? 

9.  (a)  Distinguish  between  West  Indies  and  East  Indies,  (b) 
Select  from  each  group  three  large  islands. 

10.  Mention  an  important  article  of  export  from  (a)  England,  (b) 
France,  (c)  Sweden,  (d)  the  German  Empire,  (e)  Italy. 


CIVIL  OOVKK.NMK.Vr  .VNO  COX.STITITIOX  OF  C0I,0RAI)0. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  habeas  corpus,  letters  of  marque, 

suffrage,  ad  valorem. 

2.  When  does  Congress  assemble? 

3.  What  preparation  for  citizenship  can  be  given  pupils  through 
the  study  of  civics? 

4.  Discuss  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  following  topics: 

(a)  qualifications  for  membership:  (b)  how  chosen;  (3)  number  of 
members:  (d)  salary;  (e)  number  and  name  of  senators  from  Colo- 
rado. 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  (a)  an  executor;  (b)  an  administrator? 

6.  Name  some  faults  in  discipline  (a)  in  the  school,  (b)  in  the 
home,  that  work  against  good  citizenship. 

7.  State  the  constitutional  qualifications  for  presidency. 

8.  (a)  How  are  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  chosen? 

(b)  What  is  the  tenure  of  office? 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  principal  object  in  taking  the  census?  (b) 
How  often  taken? 

10.  Mention  two  purposes  for  establishing  a national  constitution 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  and  show  that  the  desired  end  has  been 
reached  in  each  case. 


THEORY  AXD  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  the  process  of  teaching  one  should  drill,  instruct  and  test. 
State  the  purpose  of  each  of  these  processes  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taken  up. 

2.  Describe  three  methods  of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite,  stating 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method. 

3.  State  five  conditions  found  in  a well-ordered  school. 

4.  Define  correlation,  perception,  induction,  analysis. 

5.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  refiex  action?  (b)  How  does  it  apply 
to  education? 


DECEMBER  21  and  22.  1905 
FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define,  (a)  Consignment;  (b)  Consignor;  (c)  Brokerage; 
(d)  Exchange;  (e)  Coupon. 
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2.  What  is  the  value  of 

12  — 0.6  16  — 0.8  17 

+ -f-18%? 

2 4 2 

3.  Divide  one  tenth  by  one. 

One  by  one  tenth. 

Three  by  three  thousandths. 

.003  by  three. 

Write  in  figures,  seven  hundred  and  seven  hundredths;  seven 
hundred  seven  hundredths. 

4.  The  owner  of  sections  19  and  20  has  sold  the  W.  1/2  of  NW.  % 
of  section  19;  also  the  N.  the  N.  % of  SE.  and  the  SE.  % of  the 
SE.  14  of  section  20.  Draw  a map  of  the  land  he  still  owns,  and  calcu- 
late its  area. 

5.  A young  man  deposited  60^  of  his  fortune  in  the  bank.  He 
afterward  drew  out  40^  of  his  deposit  and  still  had  $7,560  left  in  the 
bank.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  fortune?  What  did  he  draw  from 
the  bank? 

6.  Give  an  example  and  show  how  you  w'ould  find  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle.  The  area  of  a circle.  The  solid  contents  of  a cylin- 
der or  prism. 

7.  A’s  total  tax  was  $240.  His  property  is  valued  at  $19,000.  If 
the  assessed  valuation  is  one-third  of  the  real  valuation,  what  is  the  tax 
rate? 

8.  A real  estate  broker  sold  a lot  30x200  ft.  at  20c  per  sq.  ft. 

Commission,  Invested  the  proceeds  in  fiour  at  $5  per  barrel.  Com- 

mission for  buying  and  guaranteeing  the  quality,  10^.  How  many  bar- 
rels did  he  buy?  What  was  the  amount  of  the  two  commissions? 

9.  How  long  is  one  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  perimeter 
is  5 yd.  1 ft.  3 in.?  Of  a regular  pentagon  having  an  equal  perimeter? 
Of  a regular  octagon  of  equal  perimeter? 

10.  A note  of  $400,  interest  8^,  due  in  4 months;  as  discounted  at 
bank  at  10;^.  Find  proceeds. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  classification  of  subjects  has  been  made  in  the  Annotated 
School  Laws  of  Colorado? 

2.  Classify  the  state  institutions  under  the  following  heads:  Edu- 

cational, Beneficiary,  Penal. 

3.  Name  five  powers  of  school  boards. 

4.  State  definitely  the  law  governing  the  reports  required  of  teach- 
ers. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  public  school  lands,  and  how  obtained? 
What  are  indemnity  lands? 


PEXMAXSIIIP. 

1.  Write  the  small  letters  in  groups.  What  is  the  basis  of  your 
grouping? 

2.  Have  you  a definite  period  indicated  on  your  program  for  writ- 
ing? State  hour  and  length  of  period  and  give  reasons  for  both. 

3.  Give  some  of  the  movement  exercises  that  you  have  found  help- 
ful. Of  what  advantage  are  they? 

4.  Briefiy  discuss  the  correlation  of  writing  with  other  subjects. 

5.  Copy  the  following  verse; 

“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea!” 
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FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 


OR.VMMAR. 

1.  Point  out  the  clauses  and  show  their  relation:  In  studying 

the  grammar  of  one’s  own  language,  the  true  end  is  not  attained  unless 
such  a real  understanding  is  gained  by  the  pupil  that  he  can  state  in  his 
own  language  the  principle  involved;  and  he  should  be  made,  or  helped, 
to  do  so. 

2.  Of  the  above  sentence  give  syntax  of  the  words:  Studying, 

unless,  understanding,  pupil,  so. 

3.  Write  a sentence  using  ichat  as  a Relative  pronoun;  as  an  In- 
terrogative pronoun;  as  an  Adjective;  an  an  Adverb;  as  an  Interjection. 

4.  Define  and  illustrate  the  classes  of  the  common  noun. 

5.  What  prepositions  should  follow  these  words:  Accord,  agree, 

confer,  differ,  prohibit,  reconcile,  wait,  deliver.  Illustrate  in  sentences. 

6.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  noun  clause  (a)  as  object;  (b) 
as  oppositive. 

7.  Define  modifier,  synthesis,  clause,  ellipsis,  abridged,  sentence. 

8.  Correct  and  give  reasons:  He  and  they  we  know,  but  who 

art  thou? 

To  say  he  is  relieved  is  the  same  as  saying  he  is  dismissed. 

Industry  and  perseverance  wins  success. 

Things  now  look  more  favorably. 

That  book  is  her’s. 

9.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  infinitive  in  four  different  uses 
in  the  sentence,  and  describe  them. 

10.  Write  a letter  applying  for  a rural  school. 

Note — Examiners  mark  the  answer  to  10th  question  on  form,  lan- 
guage, punctuation,  spelling. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  and  locate  accurately  the  kidneys  and  state  their  func- 
tion. 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fiat  bones?  Of  the  small  irregular 
bones?  Of  the  long  bones?  Name  one  of  each  shape. 

3.  How  does  a hot  day  affect  the  skin?  A hot  drink?  A cold 
drink?  A hot  bath?  A cold  bath? 

4.  Define  germ,  sanitation,  antiseptic,  stimulant,  narcotic. 

5.  Give  some  of  the  tests  for  bad  air.  Give  some  of  the  effects  of 
bad  air  on  the  human  organism. 

6.  Name  five  fluids  concerned  in  digestion. 

7.  What  are  Sensory  Nerves?  Motor?  Spinal  Nerves?  Cranial 
Nerves? 

8.  Tell  the  uses  of  the  following:  Retina,  iris,  choroid  coat,  tym- 

panum, eustachian  tube. 

9.  State  the  difference  between  veins  and  arteries  as  to  (a)  walls; 
(b)  valves;  (c)  course  of  the  blood. 

What  methods  would  you  use  to  interest  pupils  in  the  study 
of  circulation? 

' 10.  Of  what  two  classes  of  substances  are  the  bones  chiefly  com- 

posed? Name  two  foods  that  largely  supply  each. 


READING. 

1.  How  does  the  ability  to  read  understandingly  affect  other 
studies? 

2.  What  use  may  be  made  of  pictures  in  text-books  in  reading? 

3.  Define  force  as  applied  to  reading.  Give  general  divisions. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  chief  objects  you  should  have  in  view  in 
teaching  reading. 
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5.  What  method  of  procedure  may  best  be  used  to  lead  pupils  to 
get  and  give  the  thought  of  a selection? 

Oral  reading — selection  by  examiner. 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M.  . 

HISTORY. 

1.  Name  some  Spanish  explorers  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  and  tell 
what  were  the  aims,  motives  and  results  of  these  explorations. 

2.  What  questions  were  settled  by  the  Mexican  war? 

3.  Give  cause  and  result  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war  and  name 
three  noted  generals  of  this  war. 

4.  The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  shaped  somewhat  by 
its  geography.  Discuss  in  regard  to  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

5.  Define  nullification,  treason  blockade,  contraband  of  war,  and 
illustrate  each  by  an  example  from  United  States  History. 

6.  Who  now  comprise  President  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet? 

7.  What  is  the  propriety  in  calling  the  war  of  1812-15  the  second 
war  for  American  independence? 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  John  Brown  as  to  a class  of  children  (includ- 
ing the  lessons  of  patriotism). 

9.  Compare  the  area  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  with  that  of  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

10.  Who  sold  the  province  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States?  For 
what  price,  and  what  was  the  first  state  formed  within  the  territory? 


SCIENCE. 

1.  State  and  explain  the  general  infiuences  of  atmospheric  agencies 
on  rocks.  Give  noted  examples  in  Colorado. 

2.  Define  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  element. 

3.  Give  an  experiment  to  show  that  impure  air  is  heavier  than 
pure  air.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  the  impure  air  in  a school  room? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  a class  lesson  on  the  common  house  fiy. 

5.  How  do  the  bones  of  vertebrates  differ  from  shells  of  mollusks? 

6.  Mention  some  places  in  your  vicinity  which  you  could  visit 
profitably  with  your  class  in  nature  study,  and  tell  something  to  be 
learned  at  each  place. 

7.  Explain  the  principle  on  which  ice  is  manufactured  in  warm 
weather. 

8.  Mention  five  different  methods  nature  uses  in  the  distribution 
of  seeds. 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  formation  of  artesian  wells? 

(Use  diagram  in  answering.) 

10.  Explain  how  the  preservation  of  the  mountain  forests  will 
affect  our  water  supply. 


OUTIIOGRAPIIY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  orthography  and  spelling? 

2.  (a)  Give  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  prefixes  and  use  in 

words;  Equi,  anti,  poly,  omni,  and  auto. 

(b)  Give  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  suffixes  and  use  in 
words:  Ish,  let,  oid,  kin,  ism,  and  er. 

3.  Indicate  pronunciation  of  th*  "ollowing:  Ally,  opponent,  said, 

acclimate,  altercation. 

4.  Give  a homonym  for  each  of  the  following  words;  Alter,  bury, 

muscle,  grown,  controller.  • 

5.  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following  terms:  Root  word; 

diphthong;  derivative  word;  compound  word;  digraph. 
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Fifty  words 

Tear  Off. 
(1  credit  each)  to  be 

pronounced  by  the  examiner 

1 Molecule 

18  estuary 

35  verify 

2 patrician 

19  opaque 

36  equipment 

3 orthoepy 

20  exhibit 

37  decorator 

4 reversible 

21  equivalent 

38  neutral 

5 poignant 

22  quadrant 

39  harmonize 

6 paralysis 

23  prejudice 

40  justifiable 

7 chocolate 

24  impostor 

41  necessity 

8 vernal 

25  glycerine 

42  incongruous 

9 deception 

26  ingenuity 

43  adverse 

10  timidity 

27  venison 

44  unobtrusive 

11  gymnast 

28  chivalry 

45  frieze 

12  thorough 

29  glacier 

46  durability 

13  tyranny 

30  linear 

47  technical 

14  verdure 

31  secede 

48  obtrusively 

15  privilege 

32  revenue 

49  veritable 

16  midget 

33  chaotic 

50  miniature 

17  fertilize 

34  equipage 

SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 


GEOGRAPIIV. 

1.  Define  sand  dune,  erosion,  spring,  divide,  flood  plain. 

2.  Locate  (a)  Hong  Kong,  (b)  Seoul,  (c)  Port  Said,  (d)  Finland, 
(e)  Servia,  (f)  El  Paso,  (g)  Mt.  Everest,  (h)  Bermuda,  (i)  Luzon,  (j) 
.lohannesburg. 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  nature  study  to  geography?’ 

4.  Locate  the  petroleum  fields,  gold  fields,  forest  regions,  and  salt 
regions  of  the  world. 

5.  Name  the  rivers  and  railroads  traversing  Colorado. 

6.  What  flag  flies  over  (a)  Honolulu?  (b)  Hong  Kong?  (c) 
Algiers?  (d)  Batavia?  (e)  Sydney?  Mention  an  important  export  of 
each  of  these  cities. 

7.  (a)  Name  four  agencies  that  influence  climate,  (b)  Show 
how  each  of  these  affects  the  climate  of  southern  Europe. 

8.  Which  of  the  great  river  valleys  of  South  America  do  you  con- 
sider best  adapted  for  the  support  of  a large  population?  Give  reasons. 

9.  Give  title  of  the  ruler  in  the  following:  Russia,  Turkey,  Japan, 

Egj-pt  and  Brazil. 

10.  What  are  the  isothermal  lines  and  why  are  they  not  parallel? 


CIVIL  GOVERN  MEXT. 

1.  Mention  two  classes  of  officers  representing  the  United  States  in 
foreign  countries. 

2.  Define  charter,  quorum,  impeachment,  bail,  citizen. 

3.  Which  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern-, 
ment  has  control  of  (a)  the  bureau  of  education,  (b)  collection  of  cus- 
toms, (c)  correspondence  relating  to  treaties. 

4.  What  hills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  Electoral  College?  What  are  its  duties 
and  how  performed? 

6.  By  whom  and  for  what  term  are  Senators  chosen? 

7.  (a)  How  many  members  constitute  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court?  (b)  How  are  they  chosen?  (c)  What  is  their  jurisdiction? 

8.  What  is  a treaty?  Who  has  the  power  to  make  treaties  for  the 
United  States?  And  how  is  this  power  limited? 

9.  Name  four  things  that  states  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  do. 

10.  Compare  the  government  of  a state  with  the  government  of  a 
territory,  under  the  United  States. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  need  of  special  study  of  theory  and  practice. 

2.  Give  four  important  rules  respecting  ventilation.  Give  some  of 
the  tests  for  bad  air. 

3.  State  your  method  of  assigning  lessons. 

4.  Give  a suggestive  list  of  two  pictures,  each  classified  according 
to  grade. 

5.  Name  the  Reading  Circle  books,  and  state  what  value  they  have 
been  to  you  in  your  work. 


MARCH  15  and  16,  1906 


FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  to  a common  fraction  (a)  .05  2/5;  (b)  to  a decimal 
7/125;  (c)  to  per  cent.,  7/500;  (d)  to  lowest  terms,  221/247. 

2.  A square  field  contains  10  acres.  Find  cost  of  fencing  it  at 
80c  per  rod. 

3.  A cylindrical  bin  is  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  8 ft.  high.  Find 
capacity  in  bushels. 

4.  Berlin  is  13°  23'  53"  east  longitude,  and  Boston  is  71°  4'  9" 
west  longitude.  When  it  is  1:15  P.  M.  at  Boston,  what  time  is  it  at 
Berlin? 

5.  Find  the  convex  surface  of  a right  triangular  pyramid,  the 
sides  of  whose  base  are  each  8 inches  long,  and  whose  slant  height  is 
20  inches. 

. 6.  Find  the  present  worth  and  true  discount  of  a debt  of  $507.50, 

due  in  2 years,  8 months,  money  being  worth  6^. 

7.  Give  rules  and  illustrate  by  examples  division  of  decimals. 

8.  How  many  barrels  of  fiour,  at  $5  a barrel,  can  be  bought  for 
$1,734,  after  deducting  a commission  of  2(j[,  for  buying. 

9.  A man  gave  % of  his  money  to  his  wife,  % of  the  remainder 
to  his  son,  and  % of  what  then  remained  to  charity.  He  still  had  left 
$2,700.  How  much  had  he  at  first? 

10.  A discount  of  8,  5 and  2 was  given  on  goods  whose  net  price 
was  $800.  Find  list  price. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Who  apportions  the  state  school  fund?  When?  On  what  basis? 

2.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  in  Colorado? 

3.  Define  school  district  and  indicate  how  a new  district  may  be 
organized. 

4.  State  the  school  law  relating  to  non-resident  pupils. 

5.  (a)  Who  are  legally  qualified  teachers? 

(b)  Name  five  duties  of  the  teacher  as  prescribed  by  law. 


PENMANSHIP. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  essentials  of  good  writing? 

(b)  What  movements  would  you  encourage  and  what  restrain? 

(c)  What  are  the  best  means  to  obtain  desirable  results? 

2.  (a)  Classify  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  system  of 

penmanship  you  teach. 

(b)  State  clearly  your  manner  of  conducting  an  exercise  in 
penmanship. 

3.  Do  you  teach  vertical  or  slant  writing? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  (a)  Name  three  characteristics  of  good  writing  and  tell  what 

means  you  would  employ  to  secure  each. 

(b)  How  are  skill  and  speed  produced? 
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5.  Copy  the  following  verse: 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  w’rlthes  with  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshipers.” 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 

UKAMM.\K. 

1.  Suggest  some  of  the  preparatory  steps  that  you  should  give 
a child  before  he  Is  asked  to  write  a composition.  State  definitely  how 
you  would  correct  or  criticise  his  composition  after  the  child  has 
followed  your  preparatory  steps. 

2.  Write  sentences  using  (a)  a noun  clause;  (b)  an  adjective 
clause;  (c)  an  adverb  clause. 

k Construct  a sentence  with  a particle  used  (a)  as  predicate  ad- 
jective; (b)  in  absolute  or  independent  construction. 

4.  Write  a sentence  using  before  (a)  as  an  adverb;  (b)  as  a pre- 
position; (c)  as  a conjunctive  adverb.  Write  a sentence  using  which 
(d)  as  a relative  pronoun;  (e)  as  an  interrogative  pronoun;  (f)  as  an 
adjective. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  indirect  object  and  direct  object. 

6.  Define  Synopsis.  Write  a synopsis  of  the  verb,  “to  run,”  in 
the  active  voice,  subjunctive  and  potential  modes. 

7.  Define  (a)  tense;  (b)  auxiliary  verbs;  (c)  particle;  (d)  ante- 
cedent; (e)  subordinate  conjunction. 

8.  Analyze,  “To  know  how  ignorant  we  are,  is  the  first  step 
toward  knowledge.” 

9.  “Let  us  so  live  when  we  are  up  that  we  shall  forget  we  have 
ever  been  down.”  Point  out  the  clauses  in  this  sentence,  and  show  thei. 
kind  and  relation. 

10.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  infinitive  in  four  different 
uses  in  the  sentence  and  describe  them. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Apply  these  adjectives  to  the  correct  nouns:  Synovial,  flexor, 

mitral,  eustachian,  cervical,  peristaltic,  hepatic,  pulmonary,  sebaceous. 

2.  Define  villi,  chyle,  lacteals,  iris,  and  larynx. 

3.  Trace  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle,  through  the  portal  circu- 
lation and  back  to  the  heart,  describing  the  action  of  auricles,  ventricles 
and  valves. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye.  (b)  How  is  the  eye  accom- 
modated for  far  and  near  vision? 

5.  (a)  Give  structure  and  use  of  the  muscles,  (b)  What  are  in- 
voluntary muscles?  Examples. 

6.  What  preparatory  changes  does  food  undergo  before  it  becomes 
nourishment  for  the  body? 

7.  Name  the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs. 

8.  (a)  Name  the  bones  of  the  shoulder;  (b)  of  the  leg. 

9.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  organs  of  respiration? 

10.  Having  obtained  a calf’s  heart,  state  all  the  things  you  would 
explain  to  a class  from  it. 


READING. 

1.  How  would  you  encourage  the  reading  habit  in  children  who 
have  not  acquired  it? 

2.  (a)  What  preparation  do  you  make  before  assigning  a lesson 
to  a class  in  the  fourth  reader?  (b)  How  much  preparation  do  you 
require  of  the  class? 
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3.  What  classes  of  sentiment  are  expressed  by  the  following 

voice  qualities:  Pure  tone,  orotund,  plaintive,  pectoral,  guttural, 

aspirate? 

4.  Define  the  following  words:  Classic,  novel,  romance,  epic, 

lyric,  allegory,  comedy,  sonnet,  tragedy,  satire. 

5.  Where  are  any  five  of  the  following  characters  found:  Portia. 

Barkis,  Ichabod  Crane,  Gabriel,  Jean  Valjean,  Priscilla,  Lancelot,  Nydia, 
Messala,  Alfred  Vargrave? 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  Puritans?  The  Cavaliers?  What  famous  men 
in  Virginia  descended  from  the  Cavaliers? 

2.  What  did  the  French  and  Indian  war  settle? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  president  from  the  West?  How  did  he  begin 
his  administration? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Pan-American  Congress?  What 
was  the  McKinley  tariff? 

5.  Make  a statement  of  historic  interest  about  each  of  the  fol 

lowing:  Leif  Ericson,  Professor  Morse,  Wolfe,  Marconi,  Eli  Whitney. 

6.  Name  (a)  four  novels,  (b)  four  poems,  (c)  four  songs  that  you 
could  utilize  in  teaching  the  history  of  our  country. 

7.  Of  what  importance  was  Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  struggle  for  its  control. 

8.  What  were  the  principal  events  of  James  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration ? 

9.  Name  five  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War  and  give  the 
importance  of  each. 

10.  How  are  the  names  of  Pineda,  De  Vaca,  Coronado,  De  Sota  and 
La  Salle  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Louisiana  purchase? 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  State  the  difference  between  volcanic  and  coral  islands  in 
respect  to  (a)  origin,  (b)  distribution,  (c)  height  and  (d)  habitation. 

2.  Outline  a lesson  on  some  bird. 

3.  Explain  the  operation  of  a fish  hatchery,  and  its  importance 
to  the  state. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  gained  by  grafting?  Describe  the 
process. 

5.  Discuss  the  advantage  of  nature  study  to  the  child. 

6.  Explain  the  principle  by  which  a barometer  indicates  the  height 
of  a mountain. 

7.  Define  the  term  “fruit,”  as  employed  in  botany. 

8.  Name  and  Illustrate,  by  drawings,  five  leaf  forms. 

9.  How  are  the  following  substances  formed:  Coral,  coal,  peat, 

limestone,  basalt. 

10.  How  are  electro-magnets  made,  and  name  two  instruments  in 
which  the  electro-magnet  is  used. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Use  the  following  in  sentences:  Marshal,  martial;  comple- 

ment, compliment:  cymbal,  symbol. 

2.  What  is  a contraction?  For  what  purpose  is  it  used?  Give 
five  examples  of  common  contractions. 

3.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  orthography? 

(b)  Would  you  teach  it  as  a distinct  subject? 

(c)  With  what  other  subjects  may  it  be  correlated? 

4.  Give  the  use  of  the  following:  Hyphen,  cedilla,  caret,  macron, 

apostrophe,  and  silent  letters. 
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5.  Give  abbreviations  for  the  following:  Number,  received,  last 

month,  namely,  that  is,  payment,  present  month,  next  month,  example, 
manuscripts. 

Tear  Off. 

Fifty  words  (1  credit  each)  to  be  pronounced  by  the  examiner: 


1 

Neuter 

18  cognizance 

35 

deficit 

2 

ellipsis 

19  conveyance 

36 

annuity 

3 

analysis 

20  independence 

37 

discipline 

4 

assessment 

21  appearance 

38 

dissolve 

5 

parallel 

22  coincidence 

39 

ghastly 

6 

anonymous 

23  plateau 

40 

chivalry 

7 

advantageous 

24  meridians 

41 

adolescence 

8 

conscientious 

25  hygienic 

42 

fortieth 

9 

erroneous 

26  behavior 

43 

glimpse 

10 

nutritious 

27  reciprocity 

44 

although 

11 

susceptible 

28  exquisite 

45 

oxygen 

12 

separator 

29  siege 

46 

electrical 

13 

laboratory 

30  reign 

47 

evaporation 

14 

sanctimony 

31  reprieve 

48 

disinfectant 

15 

paralysis 

32  forfeit 

49 

permanently 

16 

judicial 

33  promissory 

50 

precautions 

17 

italicize 

34  surety 

SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 

GEOGR.U*HY. 

1.  In  what  grade  do  you  think  the  study  of  geography  should 
should  be  given. 

2.  (a)  Locate  three  important  canals,  (b)  What  commercial 
advantages  do  they  afford? 

3.  (a)  Give  name  and  location  of  three  important  seaports  of 
Europe;  (b)  three  of  Asia,  (c)  Give  exports  of  each  seaport  named. 

4.  Locate  the  following  countries;  give  capital  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment: (a)  Argentina;  (b)  Belgium;  (c)  Persia;  (d)  Algeria;  (e) 

Victoria. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  study  of  Japan  for  the  eighth  grade. 

6.  (a)  What  part  of  North  America  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  Spanish  peninsula?  (b)  Describe  the  surface,  drainage  and  climate 
of  this  peninsula. 

7.  (a)  Define  marine  and  alluvial  plains;  (b)  give  noted  ex- 
amples of  each. 

8.  Name  three  points  of  resemblance  and  three  points  of  dif- 
ference between  Eurasian  and  North  American  regions. 

9.  How  does  China  compare  with  the  United  States  in  (a)  extent 
of  territory;  (b)  in  population?  (c)  With  what  countries  does  China 
carry  on  trade?  (d)  Locate  its  chief  cities. 

10.  Name  the  states  which  were  formed  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase. 


CIVIL  GOVERXMEXT. 

1.  Who  is  the  chief  executive  ofidcer  of  the  state?  Name  his 
principal  powers. 

2.  What  is  a municipal  corporation?  Give  some  examples. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  president’s  message?  What  is  the 
most  comprehensive  duty  of  the  president? 

4.  Define  minister  or  ambassador.  By  whom  appointed  in  this 
country?  Give  principal  duties. 

5.  Name  the  national  courts. 

6.  What  is  a copyright?  A patent?  What  are  their  objects? 

7.  Define  quorum,  majority,  plurality,  common  law,  statute  law. 
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8.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  a 
national  government. 

9.  Distinguish  between  confederacy  and  nation.  What  kind  of 
government  was  that  of  the  continental  congress? 

10.  How  do  the  two  houses  of  congress  differ  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  presiding  officer  is  chosen? 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  the  true  functions  of  the  school;  of  the  teacher;  of  the 
text-books. 

2.  Discuss  the  interior  arrangement  of  a school  room  from  the 

following  outline:  (a)  Seating;  (b)  lighting;  (c)  ventilation;  (d) 

black-boards,  as  given  in  “School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.” 

What  knowledge  of  a school  could  be  obtained  from  the  (e)  con- 
dition of  the  floor;  (f)  the  teacher’s  desk;  (g)  the  teacher’s  personal 
appearance? 

3.  To  what  extent  would  you  employ  written  examinations?  Why? 

4.  (a)  Define  memory  and  explain  association  as  an  aid  to  it. 
(b)  In  what  way  do  analysis  and  synthesis  assist  in  training  the  mem- 
ory? 

5.  Who  are  (a)  Pestalozzi;  (b)  Froebel;  (c)  Locke;  (d)  Horace 
Mann;  (e)  Wm.  T.  Harris? 


AUGUST  16  and  17,  1906 


FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  standard  time? 

Berlin  uses  the  standard  time  of  15°  East.  The  longitude  of 
Berlin  is  13°  23'  43.5"  E.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  local  and 
standard  time? 

2.  Two  men  pasture  cattle  in  the  same  field,  one  pasturing  10  head 
for  3 weeks,  and  the  other  8 head  for  4 weeks.  They  pay  $12.40  rent. 
What  is  the  share  of  each? 

3.  A tank  whose  capcity  is  168  gallons  discharges  72  gallons  per 
hour,  which  equals  25^  less  than  it  receives.  In  what  time  will  it  be 
filled? 

4.  A cylinder  is  8 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  4 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter;  what 
is  its  volume? 

5.  If  a market  man  so  adjusts  his  weights  as  to  sell  15V2  ounces 
for  a lb.,  what  per  cent,  does  he  take  by  fraud?  How  much  is  a man 
defrauded  who  pays  a bill  of  $75? 

6.  How  much  must  be  invested  in  5^  bonds  at  115Vi  to  secure 
an  annual  income  of  $800? 

7.  If  a city  lot  66  ft.  by  132  ft.  sells  for  $900,  what  is  the  price 
per  acre? 

8.  At  what  per  cent,  will  $300  gain  $76.80  in  3 years,  2 months, 
12  days? 

9.  Divide  316  lbs.  into  parts  proportional  to  1/3,  1/5,  and  1/8. 

10.  A merchant  buys  $900  worth  of  goods  at  25;<  discount,  and  sells 
them  at  list  prices  on  9 months’  credit.  What  is  his  cash  gain,  money  be- 
ing worth  6^?  What  rate  of  interest  does  his  gain  represent? 


SCHOOL  LAW’. 

1.  How  is  an  appeal  taken  to  the  county  superintendent  from  the 
board  of  directors? 

2.  When  may  a child  be  legally  excused  from  attending  school? 
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3.  What  Is  the  law  concerning  the  teaching  of  humane  treatment 
to  animals? 

4.  What  qualifications  are  necessary  for  voting  upon  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  a school  district? 

5.  How  many  and  what  sections  of  land  in  each  township  are 
granted  for  the  support  of  common  schools?  How  many  for  the  state 
university?  What  lands  are  exempt?  By  what  act  granted? 


PEXM.VXSIIIP. 

1.  Write  the  alphabet  in  capitals;  small  letters. 

2.  How  much  of  the  writing  period  should  be  given  to  actual  in- 
struction? How  much  to  ^Vriting? 

3.  According  to  what  letter  are  letters  spaced? 

4.  Give  correct  form  for  a business  letter. 

5.  Describe  the  vertical  system  of  penmanship.  Give  arguments 
for  and  against  the  use  of  this  system  in  the  public  schools. 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 

GK.VMM.\R. 

1.  Give  the  syntax  of  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

He  looked  above  and  below. 

Above  the  trees  the  honey-bees  swarm  by  with  buzz  and 
boom. 

2.  Select  and  give  the  us3  of  the  clauses  and  phrases  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Her  habit  is  to  walk. 

I have  no  memory  of  w'hat  he  says. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  deceived. 

It  is  certain  that  he  will  fail. 

’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 

3.  Write  a sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  modified  by  an  adverb, 
an  adverbial  phrase,  an  infinitive,  an  indirect  object,  an  adverbial  clause. 

4.  Analyse:  And  behold  there  came  a voice  unto  him,  and  said, 

“What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?” 

5.  Correct  the  following,  giving  your  reasons: 

(a)  To  say  he  is  relieved,  is  the  same  as  saying  he  is 
dismissed. 

(b)  Neither  you  nor  I are  to  blame. 

6.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  a class  noun,  abstract  noun,  col- 
lective noun,  and  verbal  noun. 

7.  Give  an  outline  for  the  study  of  the  verb. 

8.  Write  five  lines  on  the  “Hall  of  Fame.” 

9.  How  would  you  develop  the  power  of  the  child  to  express  him- 
self clearly  on  the  subject  of  “frogs”?  What  method  w'ould  you  use  to 
obtain  the  correct  use  of  language  in  his  expression? 

10.  Name  five  stories  that  you  would  tell  to  third  and  fourth 
grade  children.  Give  author  of  each. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  the  general  structure  of  bone.  Locate  the  following 

bones:  hyoid,  vomer,  ethmoid,  humerus,  patella. 

2.  Describe  ligaments.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  joints. 

3.  Give  meaning  and  use  of  muscular  contraction.  What  are 
tendons? 

4.  W'hy  are  the  proteid  foods  necessary  to  life?  In  what  articles 
of  diet  are  the  fats  and  oils  found?  What  foods  contain  carbohydrates? 

5.  What  is  the  source  of  alcohol?  What  are  distilled  liquors? 

6.  Describe  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Of  what  is  a clot  composed? 
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7.  Describe  the  thoracic  duct.  What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  trachea?  What 
is  the  use  of  the  cartilage  in  the  trachial  walls? 

9.  Give  the  structure  of  a nerve  fibre,  a nerve  cell,  and  a nerve. 
What  is  the  function  of  each? 

10.  Define  antitoxine,  immune,  bacteria,  antiseptics,  sterilization. 


READING. 

1.  Name  the  books  selected  for  the  Reading  Circle  course  for  this 

year. 

2.  Give  the  advantages  of  story  telling  in  the  grades.  The  disad- 
vantages. 

3.  Who  wrote  the  following  poems:  Snowbound;  The  Vision  of 

Sir  Launfal;  To  the  Fringed  Gentian;  The  Chambered  Nautilus;  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

4.  Write  three  quotations  suitable  for  an  eighth  grade  and  give 
authors. 

5.  Oral  reading,  selection  to  be  made  by  county  superintendent. 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  nations  claimed  a part  or  all  of  North  America?  On 
what  did  each  base  its  claim?  Discuss  fully. 

2.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition?  Under 
whose  administration  was  it  undertaken? 

3.  What  were  the  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War?  The 
Spanish-Ameiican  War? 

4.  Mention  the  chief  events  of  Roosevelt’s  administration. 

5.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  the  Philippines?  Are  the 
Filipinos  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

6.  Name  the  “war”  presidents.  During  what  war  did  each  serve? 
Name  in  order  and  give  date  of  service  of  each  president  since  the 
Civil  War. 

7.  The  election  of  1900  turned  chiefly  on  what  questions  and  who 
was  elected  president? 

8.  What  is  a trust?  A trade  union? 

9.  Name  three  prominent  American  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

10.  Name  ten  American  inventors  and  the  most  important  inven- 
tion of  each. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  State  the  causes  of  the  recent  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

2.  Name  the  four  leading  constitutents  of  the  air  and  the  use  of 

each. 

3.  Name  the  properties  of  matter. 

4.  Explain  the  terms  granivorous,  carnivorous,  gregarious,  omniv- 
orous, ruminants. 

5.  How  does  the  earth-worm  benefit  the  soil? 

6.  Upon  what  scientific  principles  is  the  soil  prepared  in  the  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  west  where  they  are  trying  the  experiment  of  "dry 
farming?” 

7.  Name  the  three  geyser  regions  of  the  world.  Give  cause  of 
geyser  eruptions. 

8.  Mention  two  classes  of  glacial  drift  deposits  and  describe  each 

class. 
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9.  Define  dependent  plants,  parasites,  saprophytes,  bacteria,  epi- 
phytes. 

10.  How  many  satellites  are  there  in  the  solar  system  and  what 
planets  possess  them? 


OKTIlOCnAPIIV. 

1.  State  your  method  of  teaching  speiling  to  a fifth  grade  class. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  oral  spelling?  Written  spelling? 

3.  Discriminate  between  cheerfulness  and  gayety;  clumsy  and 
awkward;  error  and  mistakes. 

4.  Define  antonym,  homonym,  synonym,  and  give  example  of  each. 

5.  Mark  the  correct  pronunciation  (accent  and  diacritics)  of  the 

following  words:  Correspond;  literature:  audit;  porcelain;  dynamite. 

Tear  Off. 

Fifty  words  (1  credit  each)  to  be  pronounced  by  the  examiner: 


1 

burlesque 

18  woful 

35 

expostulate 

o 

mileage 

19  judgment 

36 

enunciate 

3 

besiege 

20  grievous 

37 

assessment 

4 

colossal 

21  liquefy 

38 

advertise 

5 

diffuse 

22  criticise 

39 

correspond 

6 

achieve 

23  reticent 

40 

tremendous 

7 

spontaneous 

24  separator 

41 

suspicious 

8 

feasible 

25  laboratory 

42 

reverberate 

9 

procedure 

26  resonant 

43 

supersede 

10 

complainant 

27  conscientious 

44 

impartial 

11 

commercial 

28  anecdote 

45 

malicious 

12 

prophecy 

29  illiterate 

46 

inclosure 

13 

appendage 

30  likelihood 

47 

experience 

14 

subservient 

31  economical 

48 

epitaph 

15 

discern 

32  italicize 

49 

fatigue 

16 

surety 

33  baptism 

50 

stratagem 

17 

quarrelled 

34  facility 

SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mention  some  locality  suggested  by  each  of  the  following  terms: 
dike,  sand  dunes,  cascade,  glacier,  typhoon,  fiord. 

2.  Which  is  the  most  enterprising  nation  of  South  America?  To 
what  is  it  due?  What  are  the  five  chief  commercial  cities  of  South 
America? 

3.  The  president  has  recently  signed  a bill  for  the  admission  of 
what  state?  Of  what  composed?  Give  its  resources. 

4.  Which  grand  division  is  entirely  under  colonial  government? 
Which  consist  almost  entirely  of  colonies?  Which  contains  no  colonies? 

5.  Trace  the  route  of  a message  sent  by  telegraph  and  cable  from 
New  York  to  Cape  Town;  from  Vancouver  to  Wellington. 

6.  When  is  the  rainy  season  in  the  equatorial  rain  belt?  How  is 
most  of  the  rainfall  of  the  central  belt  caused? 

7.  How  many  republics  in  Europe?  Where  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  each? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  greatest  desert,  highest  mountain,  largest 
ocean,  most  populous  country,  and  largest  river  system  in  the  world. 

9.  Name  five  agencies  that  influence  climate. 

10.  What  country  of  Europe  has  recently  become  an  independent 
kingdom?  Describe  the  surface  of  this  country. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  vVhen  was  Colorado  organized  as  a territory?  As  a state? 
Locate  first  capital. 

2.  How  does  a territory  become  a state? 

3.  Explain  money  orders,  their  purpose,  and  method  of  use. 

4.  Why  are  the  bonds  of  some  countries  below  par,  and  of  others 
at  or  above  par?  What  is  a legal  tender  dollar? 

5.  Name  three  important  ways  by  which  the  U.  S.  government 
spends  public  money;  three  ways  in  which  large  cities  spend  public 
money;  three  ways  in  which  a small  town  spends  public  money. 

6.  Describe  how  a bill  becomes  a U.  S.  law.  Name  three  bills 
before  the  last  congress. 

7.  How  are  vacancies  in  the  representation  from  any  state  to  be 

filled? 

8.  Name  the  five  great  powers  of  the  president. 

9.  There  are  eight  civil  service  departments;  name  them  and 
give  official  titles. 

10.  What  is  a grand  jury  and  how  does  it  differ  from  a petit  jury? 


. THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Discriminate  between  instruction,  training  and  inspiration,  as 
factors  in  education. 

2.  Give  in  proper  order,  three  distinct  steps  in  the  work  of 
teaching  a lesson. 

3.  Define  psychology,  consciousness,  perception,  imagination,  at- 
tention. 

4.  Name  five  ways  in  which  the  personality  of  the  teacher  affects 
the  school. 

5.  Name  three  requisites  in  the  art  of  asking  questions. 


DENTAL. 

REGULATION. 


The  national  association  of  dental  examiners  at  the  August 
meeting  in  Milwaukee,  1901,  passed  the  following  mle  governing 
the  admission  of  students  to  colleges  recommended  by  the  asso- 
ciation : 

Rule  VIII.  Sec.  8.  “The  minimum  preliminary’  educa- 
tional requirement  of  colleges,  beginning  with  the  session  of 
1902-1903,  shall  be  a certificate  of  entrance  into  the  third  year 
of  a high  school,  or  its  equivalent.  The  preliminary  examination 
to  be  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.” 

The  preliminary  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  on  approval,  A.  J. 
Flynn,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Twenty-fourth  street  school,  has 
been  appointed  to  pass  upon  certificates  and  make  examinations 
for  this  school. 


CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UPON  CREDENTIALS  1905. 


Brewster,  Fred 
Blakely,  Irving  E. 

Coover,  Clyde  H. 

Hering,  Earl 
King,  Alonzo 
Lake,  Arthur  C. 

Monroe,  Charles  Alexander 


Newell,  .1.  Walter 
Ong,  Harlan 
Seybold,  John  W. 
Trosper,  J.  W. 

Wallis,  Edward 
Weinberger,  Bernard 
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CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UPON  EXAMINATION  1905. 


Adelman,  Louis 


Sullivan,  George 


CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UPON  CREDENTIALS  1906. 


Bailey,  William  C. 
Hardin,  James 


Johnson,  James  H. 
Martincourt,  J.  C. 


Sater,  Earl 
Smiley,  R.  M. 
Thomas,  Claude  W. 
Urie,  Charles  C. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS— COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF 
DENTAL  SURGERY. 


1905. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1.  25  x370  — 62  x 8+ (335  + 206)  X 45  = ? 

2.  (3/5  X 14  -4-  1/9  of  15)  X 37%=  ? 

3.  A can  do  a certain  piece  of  work  in  8 days,  and  B can  do  the 
same  piece  of  work  in  6 days.  In  what  time  can  both  together  do  it? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  a room  40 
ft.  long,  3614  ft.  wide,  and  22^  ft.  high,  at  $.36  a sq.  yd.,  allowing  1,375 
sq.  ft.  for  doors  and  windows. 

5.  If  a man,  owning  40;^  of  an  iron  foundry,  sells  25;^  of  his  share 
for  $1,246.50,  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  foundry? 

6.  The  longitude  of  Jerusalem  is  35°  32'  east,  and  that  of  Balti- 
more 76°  37'  west;  when  it  is  40  minutes  past  6 o’clock  a.  m.  at  Balti- 
more, what  is  the  time  at  Jerusalem? 

7.  If  a man  clears  $750  by  his  business  in  1 yr.  6 mos.,  how  much 
would  he  gain  in  3 yrs.  9 mos.  at  the  same  rate? 

8.  At  w'hat  rate  must  property  valued  at  $1,475,000  be  assessed  to 
raise  a tax  of  $7,743.75?  What  will  be  the  tax  upon  a farm  assessed  at 
$6,840? 

9.  A man  failed  in  business  for  $20,000,  and  his  available  means 
amounted  to  only  $13,654;  what  will  two  of  his  creditors,  respectively,  re- 
ceive, to  one  of  whom  he  ow'es  $3,060,  and  to  the  other  $1,530? 

10.  A ladder  52  ft.  long  stands  close  against  the  side  of  a building; 
how  many  feet  must  it  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom,  that  the  top  may 
be  lowered  4 ft.? 


1.  Give  the  cause  of  change  of  seasons. 

2.  Locate  the  Ural,  Andes,  Appennines,  Pyrenees  and  Caucasus 
mountains. 

3.  Name  ten  seas  in  and  around  Europe. 

4.  Locate  the  following:  Red  Sea,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Madagascar  Isl- 

and, Aleutian  Islands,  and  Davis  Strait. 

5.  How  would  you  go  by  water  from  Quebec  to  Cincinnati? 

6.  Name  five  important  exports  from  South  America  and  the  coun- 
try from  which  each  comes. 

7.  Bound  the  Indian  ocean. 

8.  Name  in  order  the  countries  of  South  America  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

9.  Mention  five  places  of  interest  in  Eastern  Asia  associated  with 
the  war  now  going  on,  and  why  each  is  of  importance. 

10.  Name  five  sections  of  Colorado,  each  of  which  is  noted  for  one 
of  the  following:  Silver,  coal,  potatoes,  melons  and  gold. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
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CIVICS. 

1.  What  is  a patent  right? 

2.  Where  in  the  Constitution  is  the  power  to  coin  money  vested, 
and  what  good  reasons  can  you  give  for  it? 

3.  What  reasons  have  we  for  saying  that  a town  government  is  a 
pure  democracy? 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  cabinet  ofBcers,  and  how  are  they  chosen? 

5.  What  cabinet  department  has  recently  been  added? 

6.  What  is  a congressional  district? 

7.  Who  are  the  senators  and  congressmen  from  Colorado? 

8.  When,  where,  and  by  whom,  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  drafted? 

9.  Name  five  abuses  cited  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

10.  Explain  plurality  and  majority  vote. 


GRAIIIIAR. 

1.  Write  the  possessives,  singular  and  plural,  of  thief,  child,  lady, 
attorney,  mouse. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  I,  thou,  he,  she,  and  who. 

3.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  bad,  cold,  beautiful, 
cool-headed,  good-natured. 

4.  Give  meaning  of  ante,  circum,  post,  retro,  trans. 

5.  Name  five  verbs  which  usually  require  the  omission  of  the  prepo- 
sition to  in  the  infinitives  following  them. 

6.  Write  ten  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  and  incorrect  use  of 
lie,  lay,  sit,  set,  learn. 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  direct  and  indirect  quotations. 

8.  Correct  any  of  the  following  sentences  that  need  correcting,  and 
give  reasons  for  the  correction. 

1.  Each  of  you  are  mistaken. 

2.  He  is  larger  than  I. 

3.  Let  James  and  I go  to  the  forest. 

4.  I dislike  these  sort  of  people. 

5.  She  was  the  oldest  of  two  girls. 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence:  I saw  the 

boys  practicing  in  the  yard. 

10.  Write  a synonym  for  the  following  words:  Behold,  instruct, 

abandon,  allow,  think. 


HISTORY. 

1.  To  what  part  of  North  America  did  the  following  explorers 
come:  Cortez,  Cartier,  Drake,  Gosnold,  DeSoto? 

2.  When  and  where  was  negro  slavery  introduced? 

3.  Name  five  important  events  betwefen  1840  and  1861  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  slavery  question. 

4.  Name  something  of  importance  connected  with  each  one  of  the 

following  names:  John  Winthrop,  John  Adams,  John  Marshal,  John  C. 

Fremont  and  John  Brown. 

5.  Explain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

6.  Why  was  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of  importance? 

7.  Name  five  Confederate  generals  of  the  Civil  War  and  a battle 
in  which  each  served. 

8.  Name  five  great  inventions  or  discoveries  since  the  Civil  War 
and  why  each  is  important. 

9.  Name  five  great  American  poets  and  a poem  written  by  each. 

10.  Give  a brief  synopsis  of  the  Japan  war. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Correct  the  spelling  of  the  following  words;  Vegatable,  boquet, 
chocalate,  parralel,  receet. 
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2.  Write  the  present  participle  of  occur,  twine,  singe,  humbug,  con- 
ceal. 

3.  What  are  the  abbreviations  for  American,  in  the  same  place,  for 
example.  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  that  is? 

4.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  differences  in  meaning  between 
discover  and  invent,  precede  and  proceed. 

. 5.  How  are  words  classified  according  to  the  number  of  syllables 
they  contain? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  two  chief  ingredients  of  bones  and  the  principal 
use  of  each? 

2.  Describe  how  a broken  bone  is  repaired. 

3.  How  are  muscles  generally  attached  to  bones? 

4.  Explain  respiration. 

, 5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  salivary  glands? 

6.  Describe  the  organ  of  the  voice. 

. 7.  In  about  what  time  does  the  blood  circulate  through  the  human 

system? 

8.  Name  three  important  uses  of  the  skin. 

9.  Describe  the  heart  as  to  location,  size,  structure  and  function. 

10.  Explain  briefiy  reflex  action. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  coefficient,  exponent,  equation,  binomial,  root  of  a quan- 
tity. 

2.  What  number,  being  increased  by  36,  will  be  equal  to  ten  times 

itself? 

x->r2y  X 

3.  Reduce  to  simplest  form, -h  — 

x-\-y  y 


X -t  2y  X 


y x\y 

4.  Factor  ni‘  + 5 vi-  n-  — 66w‘ 

5.  Solve  Var  — 5 — x = — 1 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  three  agencies  that  affect  the  climate  of  a place. 

2.  Describe  dew,  fogs,  snow,  hail  and  clouds. 

3.  Account  for  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

4.  Why  do  we  have  such  heavy  rains  on  the  equator? 

5.  Explain  trade  winds. 

6.  What  are  monsoons? 

7.  Why  are  the  eastern  plains  of  Colorado  dry? 

8.  Why  is  it  colder  at  the  top  than  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak? 

9.  Why  do  we  find  greater  civilization  on  the  Temperate  Zone 
than  north  or  south  of  it? 

10.  Why  is  the  earth  divided  into  zones? 


1906. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I H 

6|  of3i\  ■ 9 

2.  A man  owning  5/8  of  an  iron  foundry  sold  4/5  of  his  share 
for  $2,570  2/3;  how  much  was  the  whole  foundry  worth? 

3.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  30  inches  wide,  will  carpet  a 
floor  16%  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  if  the  strips  run  lengthwise,  and 
there  be  no  loss  from  matching? 
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4.  If  it  cost  $93.50  to  insure  a store  for  one-half  of  its  value, 
at  1%^,  what  is  the  store  worth? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a note  of  $65.75,  due  with  interest  for 
3 years  2 months  at 

6.  The  longitude  of  Berlin  is  13°  23'  43"  east  from  Greenwich, 
and  that  of  Cincinnati  84°  26'  west  from  Greenwich;  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  time? 

7.  A.  owes  $175.90,  due  in  3 years  8 months,  which  he  wishes  to 
pay  immediately.  How  much  should  he  pay,  money  being  worth  5^.  • 

8.  A man  bequeathed  his  property  in  such  a way  that  his  wife 
received  $7  for  every  $5  received  by  each  of  his  two  sons  and  every  $4 
received  by  each  of  his  three  daughters.  If  the  estate  was  worth  $250,000, 
what  was  the  sum  bequeathed  to  the  wife? 

9.  If  a regiment  of  1,025  soldiers  consumes  11,500  pounds  of  bread 
in  15  days,  how  many  pounds  will  3 regiments  of  the  same  size  consume 
in  12  days? 

10.  Two  rafters  each  24  feet  long  meet  at  the  ridge  of  a roof  12 
feet  above  the  body  of  the  house;  how  wide  is  the  roof? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  abbreviations  for  the  following:  cash  on  de- 

livery, for  the  time  being,  quart,  January,  weight. 

2.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

3.  Give  synonyms  for  each  of  the  following  words:  wise,  com- 

pensation, example,  festival,  trouble. 

4.  Give  antonyms  for  each  of  the  following:  dull,  safety,  sor- 

row, deny,  plenty. 

5.  Name  two  uses  of  the  hyphen. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  planets  revolve  between  the  earth  and  the  sun? 

2.  Show  by  diagram  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  sun  and 
moon  when  there  is  full  moon. 

3.  Why  is  it  both  warmer  and  colder  inland  than  on  the  coast  of  a 
country? 

4.  What  are  trade  winds? 

5.  Why  is  north  Africa  a desert? 

6.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  there  sections  of  great  rain- 
fall? 

7.  Explain  a barometer. 

8.  Explain  hot  springs. 

9.  Why  is  the  weather  in  Colorado  likely  to  change  suddenly 
when  the  sun  goes  down? 

10.  Explain  the  cause  of  rain. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  Is  grammar? 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  syntax? 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  and  give  examples  of  each. 

4.  Classify  nouns  and  pronouns. 

5.  Write  the  opposite  gender  of  the  following  words:  nephew, 

tiger,  actor,  gentleman,  duke. 

6.  Write  the  plural  possessives  of  child,  lady,  calf,  dwarf,  ox. 

7-8.  “The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.” 

In  the  stanza  above  parse  the  verbs  and  pronouns. 
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9.  Indicate  the  prefixes  and  sutfixes  in  the  following  words,  and 
state  the  meaning  of  each:  object,  circumnavigate,  contradict,  stream- 

let, subscribe. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  reasons:  Every  one 

of  the  men  say  the  same  thing.  What  were  you  and  him  talking  about? 


mSTOKY. 

1.  Why  was  there  a demand  for  a new  route  to  India  in  the  fif- 
teenth century? 

2.  Why  were  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
wars  carried  on  in  the  state  of  New  York? 

3.  What  do  the  following  dates  suggest  to  you:  1620,  1789,  1803, 
1861,  1868? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Monroe  Doctrine”? 

5.  Give  causes  of  the  Mexican  war. 

6.  Name  five  naval  commanders  of  our  country,  and  name  im- 
portant event  with  which  each  was  associated. 

7.  Of  what  political  party  was  each  of  the  following  men  an  ex- 
ponent: Hamilton,  Madison,  Clay,  Benton,  Blaine? 

8.  What  is  called  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  war?  Of  the 
Revolutionary  war?  Why? 

9.  Name  the  first  ten  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Name  five  histories  of  the  United  States  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  and  state  what  you  consider  some  special  merit  of  each. 


GEOGR.YTUY. 

1.  Which  is  farther  north,  Brazil  or  India? 

2.  What  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Egypt? 

3.  Name  four  great  lakes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

4.  Into  what  body  of  water  does  each  of  the  following  rivers 

empty:  Yukon,  Rio  Grande,  Indus,  Yenisei  and  Danube? 

5.  Name  the  states  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

6.  Where  in  Asia  would  you  look  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
rice  and  wheat? 

7.  What  exports  would  you  expect  from  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis, 
Grand  Rapids,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg? 

8.  Name  five  great  national  wonders  of  the  United  States,  and 
state  where  each  is  found. 

9.  Name  four  great  rivers  that  rise  in  Colorado. 

10.  Write  a few  facts  regarding  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado. 


1. 

2. 

tion. 

3. 

4. 

muscles. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Define  "hygiene,”  “physiology,”  “anatomy.” 

Explain  difference  between  a sprain,  a fracture  and  a disloca- 

Name  and  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  movable  joints. 
With  respect  to  action,  name  and  illustrate  the  two  kinds  of 

Of  what  are  tendons  composed,  and  what  is  their  office? 

Trace  a particle  of  food  from  the  mouth  into  the  blood. 

What  are  the  uses  of  the  olfactory,  optic  and  auditory  nerves? 
Name  the  organs  of  circulation. 

Define  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  state  its  use. 

Account  for  variety  of  tones  in  the  human  voice. 


CIVICS. 

1.  What  is  government  as  applied  to  communities? 

2.  Show  analogies  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  states. 
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3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a written  and  an  unwritten 
constitution? 

4.  State  what  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  why? 

5.  By  whom  and  for  how  long  are  United  States  Senators  elected? 
Who  are  the  senators  from  Colorado? 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Reduce  2x  [3y— ('4— (5xy— 6x)  j]  to  its  simplest  form. 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a’x  — 2 a b x + b’  and 
X a^'y  — bV 

3 (’X  — yM 

3.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms. 

7 ( X — y ) 

4.  What  two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  3 to  7,  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  232? 

5.  Vx,  V4x,  V^,  V25x.' 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  Questions  for  the  examination  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grades 
of  the  public  schools  should  be  prepared  by  the  county  superintendents 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

2.  Teachers  should  grade  papers  on  a scale  of  100  and  forward 
the  papers  and  the  grading  to  the  county  superintendent  for  inspection 
and  record. 

3.  Pupils  are  required  to  make  an  average  of  70,  no  branch  below 
60,  before  being  entitled  to  a certificate. 

4.  The  certificate  should  be  issued  by  the  county  superintendent 
and  signed  by  both  the  superintendent  and  teacher. 

5.  The  teacher  and  county  superintendent  should  confer  regarding 
the  manner  of  conducting  these  examinations,  since  it  is  necessary  that 
the  diplomas  be  signed  by  both  county  superintendent  and  teacher. 

6.  As  there  are  no  set  rules  governing  the  time  these  examina 
tions  are  to  be  given,  the  teachers  should  confer  with  the  superintendent 
and  dates  be  determined  upon  that  will  give  ample  time  for  the  marking 
of  papers  and  issuing  of  certificate's. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


RULES. 

Annotated  School  Laws  of  Colorado,  Section  147,  provides: 

That  teachers  of  kindergarten  schools  shall  have  a diploma  from 
some  reputable  kindergarten  teachers’  institute,  or  pass  such  examina- 
tion on  kindergarten  work  as  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  state 
normal  school  may  direct.” 

Candidate  must  pass  a written  examination  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing branches  with  an  average  of  90  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  70  per 
cent.  History  and  philosophy  of  education,  psychology,  philosophy, 
history,  science  and  art  of  the  kindergarten. 

Examinations  for  state  and  kindergarten  diplomas  occur  on  the 
third  Thursdey,  Friday  and  Saturday  In  August  at  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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Anyone  desiring  to  take  the  examinations  must  notify  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance. 
State  Kindergarten  Certificate  issued  upon  examination: 

Marion  Knight,  Telluride. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  KINDERGARTEN  DIPLOMAS 
AUGUST  24  and  25.  1905 

Questions  Prepared  by 
President  of  State  Normal  School 


FIRST  SESSION. 

GEXER.\L  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  and  address. 

2.  Age. 

3.  In  what  schools  educated. 

4.  Where  did  you  study  kindergarten. 

5.  Do  you  hold  a kindergarten  diploma? 

6.  Teaching  experience  in  kindergarten;  in  other  grades. 

7.  Do  you  play  the  piano?  Do  you  sing? 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  WTiat  are  the  chief  methods  of  psychological  investigation? 

2.  What  effect  have  bodily  and  mental  states  upon  each  other? 
Make  some  practical  applications  of  this  fact  to  school  management. 

3.  Define  apperception.  How  has  this  doctrine  modified  kinder- 
garten methods  or  how  should  it  so  do? 

4.  What  is  interest?  How  many  kinds  are  there?  Upon  what 
conditions  does  each  depend? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Child  Study  as  distinguished  from 
psychology  in  general?  Name  some  fruitful  lines  for  its  investigation. 
How  has  it  modified  present-day  kindergarten  practice? 

6.  W’^hat  lines  of  psychological  study  do  you  consider  of  most 
value  of  the  kindergartner? 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION'. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  the  life  and  work  of  Pestalorai.  Name  his 
chief  writings. 

2.  Give  the  leading  principles  of  Herbart’s  system  of  education. 
What  changes  have  they  effected  in  school  methods? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  of  contemporary  writers  who  exerted  an 
infiuence  upon  Froebel’s  philosophy'  or  method. 

4.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  cities  and  tell  what  you  can 

of  the  kindergarten  work  as  carried  on  there,  also  of  their  representa- 
tive kindergartners : Chicago,  St  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 

Boston 


SECOND  SESSION. 

KINDERGARTEN  THEORY. 

1.  How  did  you  study  the  education  of  man?  How  did  it  help 
you  personally?  How  does  it  help  you  as  a teacher? 

2.  Give  as  completely  and  succinctly  as  possible  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education  as  given  in  this  book. 

3.  Discuss  the  Mother  Play  as  a book  to  be  studied  by  the 
average  mother? 

4.  What  actual  use  would  you  make  of  this  book  in  the  kinder- 
garten ? 

5.  Select  three  plays  and  treat  them  fully  in  their: 

(a)  Underlying  philosophy; 

(b)  Their  practical  application  to  education. 
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GIFTS  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

1.  Would  you  give  the  Gifts  a daily  place  in  the  program?  State 
the  reasons  for  your  position.  How  can  their  use  present  increasingly 
difficult  problems  in  control  while  still  using  them  incidentally  as  a 
means  to  working  out  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  child? 

2.  Are  there  less  organized  materials  which  are  found  in  the 
child’s  natural  environment  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  Gifts? 
Name  them. 

3.  What  new  Gift  materials  have  been  put  on  the  market  of  late? 
Have  you  used  any  of  them?  If  not,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  their 
value? 

4.  Describe  some  new  games  you  have  seen  played,  telling  why 
you  liked  each  of  them. 

5.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a good  game?  What  are  the 
tests  of  a good  game  period? 

6.  What  proportion  of  time  would  you  give  to  the  organized  and 
the  free  game?  In  what  does  the  especial  value  of  each  consist?  Are 
kindergarten  games  too  mechanized?  If  so,  what  can  you  suggest? 


THIRD  SESSION. 


SONGS  AND  GAMES. 

1.  What  things  should  be  considered  in  selecting  the  music  for  a 
child’s  song. 

2.  Suggest  several  devices  for  teaching  a new  song. 

3.  Suggest  a number  of  plays  or  devices  for  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  child’s  sense  of  hearing  and  his  musical  sense. 

4.  Of  what  value  do  you  consider  children’s  toys  to  be?  Suggest 
three  toys  and  tell  how  they  can  be  constructed  out  of  kindergarten 
materials. 

5.  Select  the  four  occupations  which  you  think  of  most  value, 
telling  why  in  each  case. 


PEDAGOGY. 

1.  What  seem  to  you  the  newest  and  most  fruitful  changes  in 
kindergarten  thought  and  method? 

2.  What  are  to  you  the  chief  difficulties  in  successfully  realizing 
kindergarten  principles  and  ideals? 

3.  State  the  large  general  aims  you  would  seek  to  realize  in  your 
work.  What  results  would  you  look  for  in  the  children  as  fair  tests 
of  your  success? 

4.  Select  some  force  or  principle  of  nature  in  which  the  young 
child  is  interested  and  write  a plan  for  a week’s  work  centering  about 
it,  using  any  materials  you  choose  to  select. 


AUGUST  16  and  I?.  1906 


PEHSONAI.  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name. 

2.  Age? 

3.  Where  born? 

4.  In  what  schools  were  yon  educated? 

5.  What  educational  papers  do  you  read? 

(!.  To  whom  can  you  refer  as  to  your  ability  as  a teacher? 

7.  Do  you  hold  a kindergarten  diploma? 

8.  Where  did  you  study  kindergarten? 
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9.  How  long  have  you  taught  kindergarten? 

10.  Did  you  ever  do  any  other  teaching? 

11.  Are  you  a musician? 

12.  Do  you  sing? 

FIRST  SESSION. 


STORIES. 

1.  bivide  children’s  literature  into  two  clashes — Realistic  and 
Imaginative — what  can  you  say  of  each  as  regards  child  culture? 

2.  Give  in  outline  a good  realistic  story  for  a six-year-old  child. 

3.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  story  telling  in  the  kinder- 
garten? 


KINDEUG.VRTEX  MAN.\OEMEXT. 

1.  Explain  your  ideas  of  discipline  in  a model  kindergarten. 

2.  If  a child  willfully  refuses  to  do  his  work  what  would  you  do 
with  him? 

3.  How  may  one  kindergartener  successfully  deal  with  twenty 
children  of  two  grades  in  gift  and  occupation  work? 


MUTTER  -\XD  KOSE  LIEDER. 

1.  Describe  the  Mutter  and  Kose  Lieder. 

2.  with  whom  did  you  study  it? 

3.  lell  why  Froebel  wrote  the  book. 

4.  What  did  he  say  of  it? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  book  poetically,  musically  and  as  to  draw- 
ing? 

6.  Give  physiological  basis  for  the  book. 

8.  Give  central  thought  of  six  songs  and  make  practical  applica- 
tion. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

CUILDUOOD. 

1.  What  sense  is  first  developed  in  an  infant? 

2.  In  what  locality  is  the  sense  of  touch  keenest? 

3.  Why  does  an  infant  stretch  out  its  hands  to  grasp  an  object? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  early  training  of  the  senses? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  imitative  instinct  of  children? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  imaginative  power? 

7.  How  may  it  be  developed  and  strengthened? 

8.  What  is  the  natural  method  of  discipline? 

9.  How  carried  out  in  the  Kindergarten? 


GIFTS  AXD  OCCUPATIONS. 

1.  What  actual  knowledge  does  a child  gain  from  the  gifts  and 
occupations? 

2.  Give  a table  showing  gifts  and  occupations  in  logical  sequence. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  gifts  for  children 
four  years  of  age. 

4.  Give  a second  year’s  outline  of  w'ork  in  the  occupations. 

5.  How  may  we  make  the  gifts  and  occupations  a means  of  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  life  of  the  child? 

6.  Trace  the  connection  betiveen  the  gifts  and  occupations  and 
various  branches  of  the  industrial  world. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 


PHYSICIAL  CULTURE. 

1.  What  system  of  physical  culture  do  you  consider  best  adapted 
to  the  kindergarten,  and  why? 

2.  What  training  have  you  had? 

3.  What  relation  does  physical  training  hear  to  the  mental  and 
moral  training? 


GARDEN  WORK. 

1.  What  does  Froebel  say  of  garden  work  for  children? 

2.  What  place  should  garden  work  occupy  in  the  daily  program? 

3.  How  may  it  he  made  the  basis  for  science  work  with  the  chil- 
dren? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  lessons  in  plant  life  for  a two  years’  course 
for  the  children  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  studies  in  animal  life  for  the  same  period. 

6.  How  may  the  science  work  be  closely  connected  with  the  gifts 
and  occupations,  the  songs  and  games  in  the  daily  kindergarten  work? 

7.  What  is  the  value  to  the  child  of  actual  working  contact  with 
nature? 

8.  How  may  we  study  science  in  a garden? 

9.  What  lines  of  science  work  do  you  consider  most  adapted  to 
kindergarten  children,  and  to  what  extent? 


STATE. 


RULES  of  STATE  BOARD 

of 

EXAMINERS 

GOVERNING  STATE  DIPLOMAS 

UPON  EXAMINATION 


Diplomas  from  educational  institutions  or  certified  statements  showing 
course  of  study  pursued,  name  of  institution. 

Statement  concerning  special  studies  pursued  since  graduation. 

Statement  concerning  teaching  experience — place,  grade  and  time  in 
Colorado  and  in  other  states. 

Three  endorsements  from  prominent  educators. 

Candidate  must  possess  a first  grade,  unexpired  county  certificate  issued 
in  Colorado. 

Candidate  must  have  taught  not  less  than  two  years  successfully  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  state. 

Candidate  must  pass  a written  examination  in  each  of  the  following 
branches  with  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  or  more;  no  branch  below 
60  per  cent. 
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.\lgebra. 

Botany. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

General  History. 

English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 


Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Latin,  or  French,  or  German. 
Astronomy. 

Chemistry. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Logic  and  Political  Economy. 


Bach  candidate  for  the  state  diploma  shall  be  entitled  to  two  years’ 
time  for  the  completion  of  an  examination. 


RULES  of  STATE  BOARD 

?/' 

EXAMINERS 

GOVERNING  STATE  DIPLOMAS 

COMPLIMENTARY 

Complimentary,  submit; 

Diplomas  from  educational  institutions  or  certified  statements 
showing  course  of  study  pursued,  and  name  of  institution. 

Statement  concerning  special  studies  pursued  since  graduation. 

Statement  concerning  teaching  experience — place,  grade  and  time 
in  Colorado  and  other  states. 

Three  endorsements  from  prominent  educators. 

Candidate  must  have  rendered  eminent  services  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  state  for  a perod  of  not  less  than  six  years. 

Candidate  must  possess  a first  grade,  unexpired  county  certificate 
issued  in  Colorado. 

Candidate  must  submit  three  subjects  for  educational  thesis,  one 
subject  to  be  selected  from  the  three  by  the  state  board  of  examiners 
upon  which  the  candidate  is  to  write  a thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand words,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  state  board  of  examiners. 

A thesis  for  the  complimentary  diploma,  as  understood  by  the 
state  board  of  examiners,  is  an  original  dissertation  upon  some  educa- 
tional study  or  subject,  setting  forth  the  applicant’s  insight  into  it,  his 
method  of  research  in  elaborating  it,  and  his  form  of  putting  it  in  such 
a way  as  to  show  his  superior  ability  and  attainment  as  a trained  edu- 
cator. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 


Katherine  L.  Craig Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

James  H.  Baker  President  of  the  State  University 

Barton  O.  Aylesworth President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 

Victor  C.  Alderson President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines 

Z.  X.  Snyder President  of  the  State  Normal  School 


COMPLIMENTARY  STATE  DIPLOMAS  ISSUED. 

1905. 

Bunbury,  Francesca 

Giffin,  Mary  E 

Grenfell,  Helen  L 

Taylor,  Julia  C 

1906. 

Downen,  Frank Golden,  Colo 


.Canon  City,  Colo 
...Montrose,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Central  City,  Colo 
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EXAMINATION  FOE  STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

AUGUST  24,  25  and  26,  1905 

Questions  Prepared  by 
State  Board  of  Examiners 

FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor:  (a)  x’  + y=  — 2xy  — 2ab  — a“  — b’ 

(b)  3(m  + n)“ — 2(m''  — n*) 

(c)  x=  — 6x^114  — 6 

2.  Simplify: 

2a’ — b — c 2b  — c — a 2c  — a — b 

■ 1 + . 

(a  — b)  (a  — c)  (b  — c)  (b  — a)  (c  — a)  (c  — b) 

3.  A man  bought  10  cows  and  50  sheep  for  $750.00.  He  sold  the 
cows  at  a profit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  sheep  at  a profit  of  30  per  cent., 
and  received  in  all  $875.00.  Find  the  average  cost  of  a cow  and  of  a sheep. 


4. 

Simplify:  (a) 

V 20-hV  45—  15 

V 9 

(b) 

V'TO^V'TO 

(c) 

(1  — V — 1)  (1  + V- 

-1) 

5. 

A rectangular 

piece  of  cloth,  when 

wet,  shrinks  1-6  inch  in 

length  and  1-12  inch  in  width.  If  the  area  is  diminished  by  10%  square 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  four  sides  by  5%  feet,  what  were  the  original 
dimensions? 

6.  The  surface  of  a cube  varies  as  the  square  of  its  edge.  If  the 
surface  of  a cube  whose  edge  is  214  inches  is  32  2-3  square  inches,  what 
will  he  the  edge  of  a cube  whose  surface  is  30%  square  inches? 

7.  Expand  to  three  terms  by  the  binomial  formula,  then  find  the 
7th  term  of  (a — 3x?)®. 

8. *  (1)  Define  logarithm.  (2)  Why  does  the  sum  of  the  logs  of 
two  numbers  give  the  log  of  the  product  of  the  two  numbers?  (3)  Find 
the  value  of  x if  5 2*-i=„>g. 


ECONOMICS  AND  CIVICS. 

1.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  money. 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  money? 

3.  Give  the  functions  of  the  state. 

4.  How  did  the  state  grow? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  Rousseau’s  “Social  Compact”? 


BOTANY. 

1.  Demonstrate  by  notes  and  annotated  sketches  two  ways  by 

which  the  age  of  a branch  from  cottonwood  or  other  deciduous  leaved  tree 
may  be  determined.  , ' 

2.  Cambium:  Give  its  location,  structure  and  functions  in  the 

exogenous  stem.  Sketch  a magnified  portion. 

3.  Explain  “photosynthesis.” 

4.  In  what  family  of  plants  do  root  tubercles  occur  and  what  are 
their  biological  relations  to  the  plants  on  which  they  occur? 

5.  Describe  by  notes  and  sketches  the  characters  of  the  flowers  of 
Indian  corn. 

G.  How  are  plants  improved  by  man? 

7.  Give  three  means,  with  examples,  by  which  plants  of  this  region 
are  adapted  to  withstand  arid  conditions. 
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8.  Name  ten  deciduous  leaved  trees  suitable  for  shade  and  street 
planting  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  situations  like  that  of  Denver. 

9.  Define:  Pollinization,  hybridization,  fertilization. 

10.  Give  the  morphology  of  tendrils  of  woodbine,  or  sweet  pea; 
spines  of  honey  locust,  of  the  rose. 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Give  Newton’s  laws  of  motion. 

2.  Define  velocity,  acceleration,  force,  mass,  energy. 

3.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  an  irregular  solid? 
(1)  of  a piece  of  quartz?  (2)  of  a piece  of  cork? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  temperature?  How  would  you  measure  it? 

5.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  heat  of  am  iron  sphere  four 
centimeters  in  diameter? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice?  By  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  water? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  refraction  of  light? 

8.  What  is  an  electric  field?  How  would  you  illustrate  it? 

9.  Describe: 

(1)  Typical  primary  battery. 

(2)  Typical  secondary  battery. 

10.  How  would  you  determine  the  pitch  of  a note? 


GEKMAX. 

1.  Explain  the  three  classes  of  strong  nouns  and  give  examples. 

2.  What  is  the  “Strong  Declension”;  the  “Weak  Declension”; 
the  “Mixed  Declension”?  Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Give  the  general  rules  governing  the  use  of  “Sein”  and 
“Haben”  as  auxiliaries,  (b)  Give  the  synopsis  2nd  person  sing,  sub- 
junctive of  “Sehen”  and  “Gehen.” 

4.  Translate:  Mit  Schiller  starb  Deutschlands  gi’dszter  Dramat- 

iker  und  der  Lieblingsdichter  des  Volkes.  Kein  anderer  vor  ihm  und  keiner 
nach  ihm  hat  es  bis  jetzt  vermocht  das  Herz  des  deutschen  Volkes  in 
gleicher  Weise  zu  befriedigen,  und  dasselbe  fiir  die  hiichsten  Ideale  zu 
begelstern. 

Mit  Giithe  starb  der  gniszte  deutsche  Lyriker,  vielleicht  der 
groszte  aller  Zeiten  und  aller  Viilker,  und,  wie  einer  unserer  eigenen 
Dichter,  Bayard  Taylor,  sagt,  einer  der  vollkommensten,  und  universell 
sten  Menschen  aller  Zeiten. 

5.  Decline:  “Ein  gutes  Buch”;  “Schdner  Baum.” 

6.  Compare  the  following:  schnell,  lieb  grosz,  gut,  kalt,  langsam, 

schon.  (b)  Translate:  The  trees  are  most  beautiful  in  the  summer.  He 
is  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following:  eintreten,  gehen,  rufen, 
annehmen,  brechen,  abschreiben,  fliegen,  mitbringen,  graben,  ausziehen. 

8.  What  are  the  peculiaritis  of  the  “Modal  Auxiliaries”?  (b) 

Translate:  He  should  have  gone  out  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so.  If 

we  had  been  obliged  to  know  all  this,  we  would  have  been  willing  to 
study  diligently. 

9.  Give  “The  train  is  arriving”  (ankommen)  in  all  the  tenses  in 
the  indicative,  and  the  conditionals,  (b)  Synopsis  2d  person  sing,  sub- 
junctive of  the  reflexive  “sich  freuen.”  (Use  German  script.) 

10.  Translate:  If  yoti  multiply  42  by  24  and  divide  the  product 

by  16,  w'hat  will  be  the  answer? — 63.  Good;  now  add  81  and  subtract 
144;  what  w'ill  be  the  result?— Zero.  The  hundredth  train  will  arrive  at 
half  past  nine.  (Do  not  use  figures  in  the  German  translation.) 
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FRENCH. 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following — finir,  dormir,  savoir, 
pouvoir,  comprendre. 

2.  Give  the  conditional  and  present  subjunctive  of — faire,  vouloir, 
venir,  aller,  se  lever,  falloir. 

3.  Translate:  I fear  he  will  come  too  soon.  The  letters  you 

wrote  are  long.  I have  been  here  two  years.  I had  been  here  three 
years  when  you  came.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived. 

4.  Distinguish:  Je  lui  parlais  quand  je  le  voyais  passer. 

Je  lui  parlai  quand  je  le  vis  passer. 

Je  cherche  un  lieu  ou  je  sois  heureux. 

Je  cherche  un  lieu  ou  je  suis  heureux. 

5.  Ici  je  ne  suis  pas  content,  montrez-moi  un  endroit  ou  je  sois 
content.  Je  crains  qu’il  ne  vienne.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods. 

6.  translate:  It  would  have  been  necessary.  (Use  falloir.) 

Gold  is  less  useful  than  iron. 

I have  no  money. 

He  is  going  to  France. 

I have  neither  pens  nor  pencils. 

7.  Translate:  II  est  ne  sous  deux  gtoiles;  malheureux,  heureux 

dans  le  mene  dege.  Sa  vie  est  un  roman;  non,  il  lui  manque  le  vrai- 
semblable.  II  n’a  point  eu  d’aventures;  il  a eu  de  beaux  songes,  il  en  a 
eu  de  mauvais;  que  dis-je?  on  ne  reve  point  comme  il  a vegu.  Personne 
n’a  tire  d’une  destinee  plus  qu’il  a fait;  I’extreme  et  le  mediocre  lui  sont 
connus:  Il  a brille,  il  a soufert,  il  a mene  une  vie  commune;  rien  ne  lui 

est  echappe. 

est  n6. — What  part  of  the  verb  could  be  used  In- 
stead of  this? 

8.  Translate:  That  woman  was  thirty  years  old  when  she  died. 

That  does  not  please  me.  He  got  married  a year  ago. 

9.  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  following  works: — “Le  Cid,’’ 
“Athelle,”  “Hernani,”  “Le  Misanthrope,”  “Cinq  Mars,”  “Corinne.” 

10.  Transalate:  Louis  the  Fourteenth  succeeded  his  father  when 

only  five  years  old  in  sixteen  hundred  and  three.  The  train  will  arrive 
at  a quarter  after  six.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 


LOGIC. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  deductive  and  inductive  logic? 

2.  Define  syllogism,  term  and  proposition. 

3.  Construct  a deductive  syllogism. 

4.  Does  a deductive  syllogism  teach  anything?  If  so,  what? 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  By  the  aid  of  an  equilateral  triangle  find  the  numerical  values 
of  the  six  trigonometric  ratios  of  30°. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  radians  and  degrees  in  the  central  angle 
subtended  by  an  arc  9 inches  long,  in  a circle  whose  radius  is  10  feet 

3.  Find  the  values  of  x,  not  greater  than  360°,  that  will  satisfy 
the  equation  4V3  cot  x=7  esc  x— 4 sin  x. 

4.  What  angle  will  a fiagstaff  24  feet  high  on  top  of  a tower  200 

feet  high  subtend  to  an  observer  on  the  same  level  with  the  foot  of  the 
base  and  100  yards  distant  from  it?  * 

5.  (a)  Explain  fully  the  equation  sin  (sin-iJ)  = J ; (b)  Construct 
geometrically  sin-lj ; (c)  Find  tan  (cos-i|). 
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6.  The  area  of  a triangle  A.  B,  C is  980,  its  angle  A is  56“  20'  and 
its  side  b is  44.  Find  B,  c and  a (a.  b,  c are  the  sides  opposite  A,  B and 
C,  respectively). 


1.  Outline  a model  course  in  English  composition,  indicating  ex- 
actly wherein  your  sclieme  conforms  to  each  of  two  or  three  schemes  now 
in  vogue  and  wherein  it  differs  from  them,  and  assigning  specific  reasons 
for  your  preference  of  your  own  scheme. 

2.  Define  exactly  the  province  of  the  study  of  rhetoric,  indicating 
wherein  it  differs  in  scope  (a)  from  grammar,  (b)  from  logic,  and  (c) 
from  esthetics. 

3.  Explain  the  philosophy  of  figurative  language  as  an  element  in 
style,  and  discuss  the  question  whether  the  use  of  figures  of  speech  as 
mere  decoration  of  style  is  justifiable  in  any  form  of  writing. 

4.  Discriminate  synomym,  homonym,  antonym,  and  discuss  the 
profitableness  of  the  study  of  synonymous  words  in  an  elementary  course 
in  English. 

5.  Define  exactly  the  scope  of  the  following  divisions  of  the 
rhetorical  field  and  indicate  brlefiy  the  relation  of  each  to  the  others; 

(a)  Exposition,  (b)  Narration,  (c)  Description,  (d)  Argumenta- 
tion, (e)  Persuasion. 

6.  Discuss  briefiy  the  value  of  slang  and  colloquialisms  as  an 
element  in  language  development,  with  particular  reference  to  the  "Ameri- 
canizing” of  the  English  language  now'  in  progress. 

7.  Give  concisely  the  fundamental  principles  of  plan-making;  and 
construct  two  plans,  the  first  defective  in  each  of  the  basal  requirements 
(such  defects  being  indicated),  and  the  second  as  nearly  correct  as  you 
can  make  it,  the  second  pian  being  a correction  of  the  first. 

8.  Define  “paragraph;”  classify  paragraphs  as  “logical”  and  “es- 
thetic;*’ name  at  least  six  different  methods  possible  in  the  development 
of  a logical  paragraph,  and  write  a paragraph  of  200-500  words  which  shall 
exemplify  the  six  or  more  methods  of  development,  indicating  just  where 
each  method  has  been  employed. 

9.  Discuss  briefly  the  exact  uses  of  long  and  of  short  sentences. 

10.  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  clearness,  accuracy,  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  as  elements  of  style;  indicate  w'hich  of  these  seems 
(or  seem)  to  be  dominant  in  the  English  of  to-day,  and  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  in  style-development. 


1.  Discuss  the  two  theories  of  literary  development,  the  “en- 
vironment” theory  and  the  “personality”  theory,  in  literature;  state  your 
own  view  of  their  relative  validity,  and  indicate  which  of  them,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  better  to  use  in  the  instruction  of  beginners  in  literary 
study. 

2.  What  is  the  principle  underlying  the  division  of  the  written  ex- 
pression of  thought  into  literature  and  non-literature? 

3.  Discuss  some  of  the  definitions  of  poetry  that  you  have  read, 
judging  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  construct  the  best  definition  you  can  of  the  term  “poetry”  as  dis- 
criminated from  “prose.” 

4.  Define  the  term  “rhythm,”  and  indicate  the  difference  between 
the  rhythm  of  prose  and  that  of  verse. 

5.  Name  the  chief  three  social  elements  entering  into  the  forma- 
tion of  English  literature,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  nature  of  the 
contribution  made  by  each. 


7.  Simplify  by  the  aid  of  logarithms 

8.  Prove  the  identity  sin  3x=3  sin  x— 4 sin*  x. 


KIIETOIUC. 


ENGLISH  LITERAXrRE. 
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6.  Give  a brief  survey  of  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  literature, 
naming  chief  writers  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  their  approximate  era  of 
activity  and  the  chief  works  and  literary  characteristics  of  each. 

7.  Draw  a parallel  sketch  of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  18th  cen- 
tury classic  periods  of  English  literature,  pointing  out  in  detail  the  es- 
sential features  of  each. 

8.  Trace  concisely  the  rise  and  development  of  the  English  ro- 
mantic movement  in  the  18th  century. 

9.  Sketch  the  rise  of  English  Drama  from  its  beginning  to  the 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

10.  Give  a brief  history  of  Victorian  poetry,  naming  and  discuss- 
ing the  chief  writers,  and  indicating  their  relation  to  their  times. 


ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define:  Species,  Genus,  Morphology,'  Embryology. 

2.  What  is  the  “doctrine  of  descent?”  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Plankton  and  Nekton  as  applied  to  animal  forms? 

3.  Name  the  classes  of  protozoa  and  give  examples  of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  life  history  of  the  tape-worms. 

5.  How  do  the  following  animals  respire:  House-fly?  Frog? 

Tape-worm?  Earthworm? 

6.  What  sort  of  a nervous  system  has  each  of  the  following  ani- 
mals; Star-fish?  Lobster?  Dog-fish? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Insecta?  Name  as  many 
as  you  can  of  the  mouth  parts  of  the  cockroach  or  grasshopper. 

8.  Describe  the  heart  and  general  circulation  in  the  common  toad. 

9.  Name  in  order  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  “alternation  of  generations;”  by  “bilateral 
symmetry”? 


SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 


GEOMETUY. 

1.  Define:  Inscribed  angle,  pentadecagon;  truncated  prism;  cyl- 

inder of  revolution;  polar  triangles. 

2.  Theorem:  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  is  equal  to  two 

right  angles. 

3.  Theorem:  The  bisectors  of  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  pass 

through  a point  which  is  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

4.  Theorem:  Between  two  straight  lines,  not  in  the  same  plane, 

one  common  perpendicular  can  be  drawn,  and  only  one. 

5 and  6.  Theorem;  The  area  of  a sphere  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  its  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a great  circle.  (47t  R'‘.) 

7.  Problem:  To  divide  a given  line  into  any  number  of  equal 

parts. 

8.  Problem:  To  construct  a triangle  equivalent  to  a given  hexagon. 

Exercise:  Three  equal  circles,  with  a radius  of  twelve  feet,  are 

drawn  tangent,  each  to  each.  What  is  the  area  between  them. 

9.  What  is  the  edge  of  a cube  whose  entire  area  is  one  square 

mile? 

10.  How  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  a man  be  in  order 
that  he  may  see  one-fifth  of  it? 

11.  A cannon  ball  immersed  in  a cylindrical  tub,  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, causes  the  wnter  In  the  tub  to  rise  two  Inches.  What  is  the  di- 
ameter of  the  ball? 

(Answer  any  ten.) 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Give  names  for  the  following:  Fe.Oj,  KNO,,  CaCl,,  NaHCO,, 

Na^SO,,  H,S.  CO,  CO,,  CS,,  FeO. 

2.  Write  formulae  for  the  following:  Potassium  nitrite,  acid  cal- 
cium carbonate,  manganese  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chlorate. 

3.  How  are  the  following  made  in  the  lahroatory;  Carhon  dioxide, 
chlorine,  hydrogen  sulphide,  oxygen,  hydrogen? 

4.  Of  what  is  the  atmosphere  composed?  How  can  the  oxygen  bo 
removed  from  the  atmosphere? 

5.  Define  salt,  acid  salt,  basic  salt. 

6 What  effect  has  chlorine  on  colored  fabrics?  How  is  this  techni- 
cally taken  advantage  of? 

7.  What  change  is  made  in  the  air  by  breathing?  How  can  this 
be  proved? 

8.  Give  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sulphur. 

9.  Give  the  properties  of  bromine? 

10.  How  is  ammonia  made  and  what  are  its  uses  technically? 


GEXEK.IL  HISTORY. 

1.  Discuss  one  prominent  factor  in  British  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  both  a British  and  an  American  standpoint? 

2.  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  toward  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  Phillippines? 

3.  Compare  the  situation  in  Russia  to-day  with  that  in  France 
preceding  the  Revolution  as  regards  one  likeness  and  one  d,ifference. 

4.  Mention  three  forms  of  government  that  obtained  in  any  city — 
state  of  Greece,  and  say  how  each  grew  out  of  the  preceding. 

5.  Discuss  briefiy  two  racial  changes  in  the  early  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

6.  In  teaching  history  to  children,  do  you  seek  to  put  the  class 
into  sympathy  with  the  early  life  of  our  ancestors  and  their  contem- 
poraries, and,  if  so,  how  do  you  interpret  consistently  with  your  purpose 
the  constant  warfare  and  piracy  of  primitive  life? 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  Charlemagne’s  purpose  as  a ruler,  do 
you  think  his  slaughter  of  the  Saxon’s  defensible?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

8.  What  factors  in  the  life  of  a nation  do  you  make  the  basis  of 
your  arrangement  and  presentation  of  facts  in  teaching  history? 


THIRD  DAY,  A.  M. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  gases  is  the  air  composed?  How  does  respired  air 
differ  in  composition  from  pure  air?  By  what  means  is  the  oxygen,  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  carried  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body? 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  beginning  with 
and  ending  at  the  left  ventricle. 

3.  Discuss  briefiy  the  food  values  of  the  following,  comparing  each 
with  the  others  as  to  amount  of  proteid,  carbo-hydrate  and  fat:  bread, 
beefsteak,  potatoes. 

4 A certain  kind  of  breakfast  food  is  made  from  the  germ  of  the 
wheat  instead  of  the  starchy  part.  Which  digestive  juices  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  in  its  digestion?  Why? 

5.  Name  and  give  examples  of  three  different  kinds  of  joints  in 
the  body. 

6.  Names  the  bones  of  the  arm,  wrist  and  hand.  To  what  bones 
of  the  arm  do  the  femur  and  tibia  correspond? 
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7.  What  is  a gland?  Name  the  principal  glands  of  the  body, 
stating  ttie  nature  of  the  secretion  of  each. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  process  of  respiration.  What  effects 
are  produced  by  wearing  clothing  that  is  too  tight? 

9.  What  effects  are  produced  on  the  body  by  excessive  use  of  al- 
coholic drinks?  What  organs  of  the  body  are  chiefly  affected?  What 
objections  may  be  made  to  the  “moderate”  use  of  alcoholic  drinks? 

10.  Give  a general  account  of  the  structure  and  working  of  the 
kidneys. 


MINER.\LOGY. 

1.  Name  three  zinc-bearing  minerals.  Give  the  characteristics  of 

each. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  are  the  following  minerals  formed: 
Quartz,  gypsum,  barite,  rock-salt,  galena? 

3.  Give  the  chemical  composition  of  the  following  minerals:  Cal- 
cite,  fluorite,  hematite,  jasper,  magnetite. 

4.  How  do  the  following  minerals  crystallize:  Siderite,  hornblende, 
apatite,  analcite,  beryl? 

5.  Name  the  minerals  that  occur  in  the  following  rocks:  Granite, 
basalt,  porphyry. 


GEOLOGY. 

1.  Discuss  the  process  of  coal  formation.  In  what  geological  ages 
does  coal  occur? 

2.  Deflne  the  following  terms:  Fault,  synclinal  fold,  hade,  moraine, 

strike. 

3.  Name  the  rocks  ordinarily  found  in  the  Archaean.  Give  the 
mineral  composition  of  each  and  describe  their  origin. 

4.  Discuss  the  formation  of  waterfalls. 

5.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  a modern  glacier. 


AS'^RONOMY. 

1.  Define,  with  reference  to  the  celestial  sphere,  the  co-ordinate 
systems  whose  co-ordinates  are:  (a)  altitude  and  -azimuth;  (b)  right 
ascension  and  declination. 

2.  Describe  a method  of  determining:  (a)  the  latitude;  (b)  a 
meridian,  at  a point  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

3.  Name:  (a)  in  order  of  magnitude:  (b)  in  order  of  distances 

from  the  sun,  the  planets  of  our  solar  system.  Mention  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  planets  or  other  items  of  interest. 

4.  State:  (a)  Newton’s  three  “Laws  of  Motion”;  (b)  Kepler’s 

three  “Laws  of  Planetary  Motion.’” 

5.  Account  for  the  “seasons.” 

6.  Why  does  the  moon  always  present  very  nearly  the  same  face 
to  the  earth? 

7.  Why  do  we  have:  (a)  Solar;  (b)  Lunar  eclipses?  Why  do 

astronomers  observe  them? 

8.  Define:  (a)  Slderial  day;  (b)  apparent  Solar  day;  (c)  Mean 

Solar  day. 

What  kind  of  time  does  the  ordinary  clock  or  watch  keep? 


THIRD  DAY,  P.  M. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Note:  Answer  only  ten  questions.) 

1.  Compare  the  erosive  powers  of  rivers  and  glaciers. 

2.  Discuss  deltas,  describing  same,  showing  how  they  are  formed, 
and  naming  the  forces  that  tend  to  aid  and  prevent  their  formation. 
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3.  Mention  the  phenomena  that  accompany  both  rising  and  sinking 
coasts,  and  give  one  example  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  general  reasons  for  the  existence  of  deserts. 

5.  Define  fiood-plaln;  atoll;  moraine;  Isotherm;  geyser. 

6.  Give  the  cause  of  earthquakes  and  mention  the  phenomena  ac- 
companying the  same. 

7.  State  the  causes  of  ocean  currents. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  how  are  they  related  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States? 

9.  Mention  three  methods  by  which  mountains  may  be  formed  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  State  what  Infiuence  the  physical  geography  of  their  country 
has  had  upon:  1st,  Japanese;  2nd,  Swiss;  3rd,  Germans. 

11.  (a)  Explain  the  formatiin  of  tides;  (b)  define  and  explain 
“neap”  and  "spring”  tides. 


' LATIN. 

1.  Traslate: 

Hoc  facto  prcelio  Caesar  neque  iam  sibi  legatos  audiendos  neque  con- 
diciones  accipiendas  arbitrabatur  ab  iis,  qui  per  dolum  atque  insidias. 
petita  pace,  ultro  bellum  intullissent ; exspectare  vero,  dum  hostium  copiae 
augerentur  equitatusque  reverteretur,  summae  dementite  esse  indicabat, 
et  cognita  Gallorum  infirmitate,  quantum  iam  epud  eos  hostes  uno  prcelio 
auctoritatis  essent  consecuti,  sentiebat;  quibus  ad  consilia  capienda  nihil 
spatii  dandum  existimabat. 

Give  the  construction  of  the  emphasized  words. 

2.  Translate: 

Nam  nisi  multorum  praeceptis  multisque  litterls  mibi  ab  adulescentia 
suaslssem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  magno  opere  ei^ietendum  nisi  laudem  atque 
honestatem,  in  ea  autem  persequenda  omnis  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia 
pericula  mortis  atque  exsili  parvi  esse  ducenda,  numquam  me  pro  salute 
vestra  in  tot  ac  tantas  dimicationes  atque  in  hos  profiigatoru  hominum 
cotidianos  impetus  obiecissem. 

3.  Translate: 

Turn  luno  omnipotens,  longura  miserata  dolorem 
Difflcilisque  obitus,  Irim  demisit  Olympo, 

Quae  luctantem  animam  nexosque  resolveret  artus. 

Nam  quia  nec  fato,  merita  nec  morte  peribat, 

Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa  furore, 

Nondum  illi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  StygioqQe  caput  damnaverat  Oreo. 

Ergo  Iris  croceis  per  caelum  roscida  pennis. 

Mille  trahens  varies  adverse  sole  colores, 

Devolat,  et  supra  caput  adstitit:  ‘Hunc  ego  Diti 

Sacrum  iussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpora  solve.’ 

Sic  ait,  et  dextra  crinem  secat:  omnis  et  una 
Dilapsus  calor,  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessit. 

Indicate  the  metrical  scheme  of  the  last  three  lines. 

4.  Write  in  Latin: 

(a)  They  cannot  decide  in  which  direction  the  river  flows. 

(b)  I am  afraid  that  Labienns  will  not  come. 

(c)  They  were  informed  that  C^sar  had  ordered  the  Suevi  to 

give  hostages. 

(d)  They  said  that  if  the  Roman  people  would  make  peace  with 
the  Helvetii,  they  woulti  go  wherever  Caesar  wished  them 
to  be. 


PEDAGOGY. 

1.  What  does  the  phrase  “Philosophy  of  Pedagogy”  mean? 

2.  "What  are  the  natures  of  the  individual  that  should  receive  at- 
tention in  education? 
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3.  How  has  the  doctrine  of  evolution  affected  education? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  Dietetics?  Why  should  teachers 
make  a study  of  it? 

5.  What  is  Play?  Work?  Rest? 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  Psychology  to  the  teacher? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  Child  Study?  Should  it  be 
encouraged? 

3.  Define  the  three  great  functions  of  the  mind. 

4.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  a concept  and  percept. 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  laws  that  govern  attention? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  reflex  movements?  By  instinctive  movements? 

7.  Discuss  the  sense  of  touch. 

8.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  a dull  child? 


AUGUST  16, 17  and  18,  1906 


FIRST  DAY,  A.  M. 


ALGKBBA. 

(Omit  questions  8 or  9.) 

1.  Show  that 

b — c c — a a — b 2 

(a  — b)  (a  — c)  (b  — c)  (b  — a)  (c  — a)  (c  — b)  a — b 

2.  (a)  Simplify 

(b)  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude,  largest  first,  and 

3.  Solve  .08x  + .9y=.048 

.3x  — .35y  = .478 

4.  A is  following  B along  a certain  road,  when  B turns  and  walks 
in  the  opposite  direction;  if  A and  B approach  each  other  5 times  as  fast 
as  before,  compare  their  rates. 

5.  Determine  the  value  of  c in  order  that  the  equation  x“  + 6x  — 
c + 1 = 0 shall  have  zero  for  a root. 

6.  (a)  Find  the  value  of  x if  5 

(b)  If  log  2 = .3010  and  log  3 = .4771  find  log  5.4 

7.  If  a^,  b^  and  c“  are  in  arithmetic  ip-ogression  show  that  b + c, 
c + a and  a -t-  b are  in  harmonic  progression. 

8.  Solve  for  x and  y and  check  graphically  the  quadratic  system 

x=  + y=  = 17 
xy  = 4 

9.  Expand  to  4 terms  (1  — 4x)  : 

(a)  by  the  binomial  formula. 

(b)  by  evolution. 

(c)  by  undetermined  coefflcients. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Candidates  are  required  to  answer  six  of  the  eight  questions  here 

given. 

1.  Discuss: 

(a)  The  relation  of  economic  advancement  to  social  advance- 

ment. 

(b)  The  relation  of  public  education  systems  to  economic  ad- 

vancement. 

2.  (a)  Define:  (1)  value,  (2)  wealth,  (3)  money. 

(b)  Name  two  prominent  American  writers  on  political 

economy. 
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3.  State  and  discuss  two  reasons  for  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  since  1870. 

4.  Discuss  the  public  advantages  of  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

5.  Show  how  banking  (a)  encouraged  the  use  of  money,  and  (b) 
promoted  commercial  integrity. 

6.  Discuss  the  social  effects  of  the  increase  of  employment  and 
wages  of  women. 

7.  Show  how  the  organization  of  industry  may  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 

8.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  municipal  owner- 
ship. 


nor  ANY. 

1.  Define  pollenation;  give  three  principal  agents  by  which  cross 
pollenation  is  effected,  with  examples  of  plants  so  pollenized. 

2.  Briefiy  discuss  the  means  by  which  plants  are  improved. 

3.  Draw  and  name  the  parts  of  the  embryo  of  the  common  bean, 
corn,  pine. 

4.  What  is  a weed?  Name  ten  common  Colorado  weeds. 

5.  Briefiy  discuss  the  food  materials  of  a plant  as  to  (a)  source; 
(b)  manner  in  wbich  obtained  by  the  plant. 

6.  Describe  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Cottonwood.  What  is  the 
“Cottonless  Cottonwood”? 

7.  Give  three  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  plants  are  dissemi- 
nated, with  examples  of  each. 

8.  Define:  Node,  rootstock,  culm,  pome,  drupe. 

9.  What  is  the  morphology  of  the  following:  The  tendril  of  the 
grape  or  woodbine,  of  the  pea;  the  silk  of  corn,  the  edible  part  of  the 
strawberry. 

10.  Give  the  principal  characters  of  the  family  Leguminosae;  of  the 
family  Solanaceae,  with  three  important  plants  in  each. 


FIRST  DAY,  P.  M. 


LOGIC. 

1.  Define  Judgment  and  Reasoning,  distinguishing  carefully  be- 
tween them. 

2.  “The  extension  and  intension  of  terms  vary  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other.”  Explain  this  law,  using  the  terms  metal  and  iron. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  distribution  of  subject  and  predicate? 

4.  Write  a syllogism  containing  an  “undistributed  middle,”  and 
state  whether  the  conclusion  is  true  or  false. 

5.  Define  Inductive  Reasoning  and  apply  it  in  proof  of  the  Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis,  using  Saturn’s  rings  and  other  phenomena.  State  the 
dangers  in  its  use. 


CERMAX. 

1.  Decline  a noun  of  (a)  the  Strong;  (b)  the  Weak  and  (c)  the 
Mixed  Declension. 

2.  Give  the  weak  and  strong  endings  of  the  adjective  and  tell  w'hen 
each  is  used. 

3.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns — ich;  due;  etc. 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  33rd  Person  Singular,  Indicative  and  Condi- 
tional of  (a)  a reflective  and  (b)  a separable  verb. 

5.  (a)  How  are  adjectives  compared  in  German? 

(b)  Give  three  general  rules  for  determining  the  three  genders 
of  nouns  (preferably  as  regards  endings). 
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6.  Translate:  Einem  Bauern  wurde  des  Nachts  sein  schdnstes  Pferd 

aus  dem  Stalle  gestohlen.  Er  kam  auf  einen  Pferdemarkt,  der  in  einer 
entferten  Stadt  abgehalten  wurde,  und  sah  da  sein  eigenes  Pferd,  das 
von  einem  ihm  unbekannten  Hanne  feil  gebotea  wurde.  Schnell  ergriff 
er  den  Ziigel  des  Pferdes  und  rief  laut:  “Das  ist  mein  Pferd;  vorige 

Woche  ist  es  mir  gestohlen  worden.”  Der  Unbehannte  sagte  ruhig:  “Du 

irrst  dich,  guter  Freund.” 

7.  (a)  What  main  peculiarity  is  there  in  the  use  of  the  Modal 
Auxiliaries?  (b)  Explain  the  difference  between — “Der  Brief  is 
geschrieben”  and  “Der  Brief  wird  geschrieben.” 

8.  Give  the  Active  and  Passive,  1st  Person  Singular  of  some  verb 
in  all  tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

9.  Translate:  I should  have  come  if  I had  known  it.  The  train 

departs  at  5 o’clock.  Let  him  come  immediately.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
1,000  marks.  Who  would  have  believed  it?  Physicians  are  always  doc- 
tors, but  doctors  are  not  always  physicians. 

10.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  five  weak  and  five  strong  verbs. 


FRENCH. 

1.  Give  three  rules  for  the  use  of  the  partitive  “de”  without  the 
definite  article  and  illustrate  each  by  a French  sentence. 

2.  Translate:  Did  he  take  my  pencil  or  my  pen?  I haven’t  any 

pencil,  but  my  sister  has  one.  This  lesson  is  not  easy;  it  is  difficult. 
Are  those  pupils  listening?  Is  it  here  that  you  buy  your  gloves?  What 
fruits  do  good  trees  bear? 

3.  Give  three  French  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
junctive and  give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  each. 

4.  When  does  a past  participle  agree  with  the  word  it  qualifies  and 
when  does  it  not?  Give  three  French  sentences  illustrating  three  differ- 
ent cases  of  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle. 

5.  Translate:  Ainsi  la  langue  s’altOre  et  se  disorganise,  mals  en 

meme  temps,  toutefois,  elle  s’enrichit,  se  diveloppe,  et  par  li\,  dans  sa 
decadence  meme,  elle  semble  se  priparer  aux  hautes  destinies  qu’elle 
devait  remplir  plus  tard.  Le  XlVe  slide  est  I’epoque  oii  les  mots  de 
formation  dite  “savante”  commencent  it  entrer  en  foule  dans  notre  vocab- 
ulaire.  Nous  reviendrons  sur  ce  point  en  parlant,  plus  loin,  des  traduc- 
teurs. 

6.  Use  the  following  in  sentences:  Ne-rien.  Est-ce-que?  A qul? 

Qu’est-ce-que?  Ou.  Tons  (Pron).  On.  Un  tel. 

7.  Count  in  French  from  1 to  10. 

Count  in  French  from  10  to  100  by  tens. 

Write  out  the  French  for  the  following  numbers:  1906;  17,582; 

9,999;  8,888. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  two  verbs  of  each  of  the  three  con- 
jugations. 

9 and  10.  Translate:  There  were  others  who  were  taking  a walk. 

I shall  go  there  next  Sunday.  Your  watch  is  very  pretty;  mine  is  not. 
If  I had  much  money,  I should  take  a long  trip.  Cicero  and  Virgil  were 
both  celebrated;  the  former  was  an  orator  and  thq  latter  a poet.  He 
whom  I expected  has  arrived. 


SECOND  DAY,  A.  M. 


LITF.RATirRE. 

1.  Present  a view-point  for  studying  or  teaching  the  history  of 
literature  which  is  better  than  the  old  way  of  following  in  a text-book 
short  biographies  of  authors  with  the  names  and  dates  of  their  works. 

2.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  English  religious  drama  from  its  rise 
to  the  Elizabethan  period. 
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3.  Characterize  the  literary  period  between  fhe  Norman  Conquest 
and  the  work  of  Chaucer. 

4.  Is  the  controlling  theme  (inmost  thought)  of  Lear,  “the  horror 
of  filial  ingratitude  toward  an  aged  father”?  If  not,  what? 

5.  What  are  the  main  differences  of  structure  between  the  drama 
and  the  novel? 

6.  Who  wrote  the  following:  Sesame  and  Lilies;  Middlemarch; 

The  Prelude:  Kubla  Khan;  Ode  on  a Grecian  Um;  Prometheus  Unbound; 
Tales  of  a Traveller;  Ode  to  a Waterfowl;  The  Sining  Leaves;  Captain, 
My  Captain? 

7.  Compare  in  two  respects  the  style  of  De  Quincey  with  that  of 
Macaulay. 

8.  Explain  the  usual  character  of  Act  I and  Act  III  in  a five-act 
drama,  and  illustrate  by  some  play  of  Shakespeare. 

9.  Give  a brief  discussion  of  some  essay  of  Emerson  or  of  Carlyle. 

10.  Name  three  important  critics  of  literature. 


RHETORIC. 

1.  In  what  way  has  the  study  of  rhetoric  changed  so  as  to  take 
on  a more  practical  value? 

2.  Show  how  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  mass  (em- 
phasis) apply  to  sentence,  paragraph,  and  essay. 

3.  Discuss  the  value  for  expression  of  each  of  the  three  syntactical 
sentence  types — simple,  complex,  compound. 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  compared  with  that  of  a 
Latinized  diction? 

5.  Illustrate  by  a few  sentences  any  two  chief  methods  of  exposi- 
tion, explaining  clearly  how  the  sentences  exemplify  the  methods  you 
have  selected. 

6.  Name  and  characterize  two  contrasting  styles  in  English  prose. 


GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  Eight.) 

1.  Define  theorem,  trapezium,  rhomboid,  segment  of  circle  and 
regular  polygon. 

2.  State  three  cases  in  which  two  triangles  are  equal.  Prove  one. 

3.  How  many  sides  has  a polygon,  if  the  sum  of  its  interior  angles 
is  three  times  the  sum  of  its  exterior  angles? 

4.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  given  the  altitude  and 
the  angle  at  the  vertex. 

5.  The  perpendicular  bisector  of  a line  is  the  locus  of  all  points 
equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of  that  line.  Demonstrate. 

6.  By  what  are  the  following  angles  measured:  (a)  A central 

angle,  (b)  an  Inscribed  angle,  (c)  an  angle  formed  by  two  chords  inter- 
secting within  the  circumference,  (d)  an  angle  formed  by  a tangent  and  a 
chord,  (e)  an  angle  formed  by  two  secants  drawn  to  a circle  from  an  ex- 
ternal point?  Illustrate. 

7.  The  bisector  of  an  exterior  angle  of  a triangle  divides  the  op- 
posite side  externally  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to  the  adja- 
cent sides.  Demonstrate. 

9.  The  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a right  triangle  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  squares  on  the  two  legs.  Demonstrate. 

10.  What  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a circle  to  its  diameter?  How  can  this  value  be  found? 


SECOND  DAY,  P.  M. 


GEXERAL  HISTORY.  ^ 

1.  Outline  and  discuss  briefly  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia. 
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2.  What  were  the  general  effects  of  the  Renaissance  upon  history, 
literature,  education  and  religion. 

3.  Write  concerning  the  religion,  art  and  general  culture  of  Egypt. 

4.  Discuss  the  situation  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

5.  Discuss  Saracen  civilization. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  How  much  sulphur  is  there  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  Sulphuric 
Acid?  The  atomic  weights  being  H=l,  S=32,  0=16. 

2.  Define  atomic  weight,  molecular  weight,  valence,  oxidation,  re- 
duction. 

3.  A salt  is  dissolved  in  water.  How  does  this  affect  the  boiling 
point  and  the  freezing  point  of  the  liquid? 

4.  Define  electrolyte,  electrolysis,  ion,  atom,  molecule. 

5.  Give  a method  for  making  chlorine.  For  what  is  chlorine  used? 

6.  Give  formula  and  name  of  one  salt  each  of  the  following  acids: 
Nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  perchloric  acid,  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

7.  Give  the  main  points  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  bicarbonate; 
of  sulphuric  acid.  (Omit  all  reactions.) 

8.  What  are  the  properties  of  hydrogen  peroxide?  What  is  the 
formula? 

9.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  eat  acid  fruit  after  taking  calomel 
(HgCl)? 

10.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  spilled  upon  the  hands  or  clothing,  what 
steps  should  he  taken  to  keep  the  damage  to  the  minimum? 


THIRD  DAY,  A.  M. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  sketch  of  the  human  brain  showing  the  chief 
fissures  and  lobes,  and  locating  the  most  important  sensory  and  motor 
centers  of  the  cortex. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  apperception?  Give  a con- 
crete example  from  your  own  experience  and  show  its  application  to 
teaching. 

3.  Discuss  attention  fully;  different  forms;  differences  in  children 
and  adults;  relation  to  interest;  relation  to  habit. 

4.  Show  as  fully  as  possible  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
so-called  processes  of  association  of  ideas,  imagination,  and  reasoning. 

5.  What  is  “the  will”?  Trace  its  development  from  infancy.  Do 
you  believe  in  “freedom  of  will”?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  mental  powers  are  chiefly  exercised  in  the  following  school 
exercises:  (1)  Nature  study,  (2)  number  work,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  gymnas- 
tics, (5)  history? 

7.  Of  what  use  is  play  to  a child?  To  what  extent  should  it  be 
utilized  in  education?  Why? 

8.  Show  in  detail  just  how  a knowledge  of  psychology  and  child 
nature  may  be  helpful  to  a teacher. 

Note — Answer  any  five  of  the  above  questions.  Avoid  generalities 
and  talk  to  the  point. 


PEDAGOGY. 

(Answer  any  six  questions.) 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  benefit  that  children  should  de- 
rive from  the  work  of  the  elementary  school? 

2.  Is  there  any  scientific  basis  for  education?  If  so,  of  what  does 
It  consist? 
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3.  What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kindergarten?  Are 
they  applicable  tc  other  grades  of  school  work? 

4.  Is  interest  a safe  guide  in  educational  work?  Discuss. 

5.  What  is  the  Batavia  system?  What  are  its  merits  and  demerits? 

6.  What  are  the  present  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
and  high  school  mathematics?  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  these 
tendencies  desirable? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  purpose  of  nature-study?  De- 
scribe a lesson  to  show  how  this  purpose  may  be  realized? 

8.  What  is  the  educationai  value  of  industrial  work  in  the  school? 
How  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  work? 


LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English; 

“Csesar  Remos  cohortatus  liberaliterque  oratione  prosecutus  omnem 
senatum  ad  se  convenire  principumque  liberos  obsides  ad  se  adduci  iusslt. 
Quae  omnia  ab  his  diligenter  ad  diem  facta  sunt.  Ipse  Diviciacum  Aeduum 
magnopere  cohortatus  docet,  quanto  opere  rei  publicae  cummunisque 
salutis  intersit,  manus  hcstium  distineri,  ne  cum  tanta  multitudine  uno 
tempore  confligendum  sit.  Id  fieri  posse,  si  suas  copias  Aedui  in  fines 
Beilovacorum  introduxerint  et  corum  agros  populari  coeperint.  His  man- 
datis  eum  ab  se  dimittit.”  Ciesar,  II,  5. 

2.  Explain  the  syntax  of  principum,  obsides,  diem,  salutis,  agros. 

3.  Decline  the  five  nouns  of  question  two,  and  also  the  pronouns 
hie  and  is. 

4.  Explain  the  syntax  of  intersit,  confligendum,  sit,  posse. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  these  three  verbs,  and  also  of  facio 
and  distineo. 

6.  Give  briefly  the  principal  methods  of  forming  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  adjectives. 

7.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  the  second  and  third 
declension  nouns. 

8.  State  briefly  the  main  forces  of  the  Ablative  Absolute,  suggesting 
ways  of  bringing  them  out  in  translation. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  Caesar  says  that  the  enemy  are  not  to  be  despised  (contemno). 

(b)  Whenever  he  sees  a rose  he  thinks  it  is  spring. 

(c)  The  messenger  will  tell  us  when  Ariosistus  set  out  from  his 
own  territory. 

10.  What  ways  would  you  suggest  of  interesting  younger  students 
in  the  learning  of  Latin  numerals. 


THIRD  DAY,  P.  M. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  mean  solar  time;  (b)  sidereal  time? 

2.  Name  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  sun. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  Nebular  Hypothesis?  (b)  Give  all  the  argu- 
ments you  can  for  and  against  it. 

4.  Explain  (a)  why  total  eclipses  occur;  (b)  partial  eclipses;  (c) 
annular  eclipses. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  ecliptic;  (b)  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  (c) 
what  are  the  equinoxes;  (d)  the  solstices? 

6.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

7.  (a)  How  large  is  the  moon;  (b)  how  far  removed  from  the 
earth;  (c)  what  is  the  period  of  rotation  on  its  axis? 

8.  State  Kepler’s  Law's. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  magnitude  of  a star? 

10.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  Milky  Way. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  Igneous,  effusive,  strata,  laccolite, 
sill,  volcanic  neck. 

2.  Discuss  the  origin  of  earthquakes  and  show  how  they  are  con- 
nected with  other  geologic  phenomena. 

3.  Discuss  the  motion  of  glaciers  and  compare  with  the  motion 
of  rivers. 

4.  Discuss  the  origin  of  mountain  ranges. 

5.  Name  in  proper  order  the  geologic  formations  you  would  pass 
over  in  traveling  from  Denver  to  Georgetown  or  Central  City,  Colo. 

6.  Name  the  principal  minerals  that  carry  respectively  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  iron. 

7.  Describe  the  different  ways  in  which  gold  occurs  and  give  the 
mineral  associations. 

8.  Name  the  minerals  that  compose  the  following  rocks:  Granite, 
basalt,  sandstone,  limestone,  rhyolite. 
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ISSUED  BY 

KATHERINE  L.  CRAIG 

SUPERINTENDENT  OT  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

COLORADO 


Proclamation 


FLAG  DAY 

Nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other  standard  in  the  world 
to-day;  emblematical  of  freedom  and  not  license  in  goveimmental 
institutions,  political,  social  and  industrial  conditions,  everyday 
life,  religion,  the  school  and  the  home;  the  flag  of  our  country 
waves  bravely  over  an  enlightened  and  determined  people. 

Those  Stars  and  Stripes  represent  the  struggle  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  fathei’s  and  mothers  unto  far  distant  generations. 
The  sheltering  folds  of  that  flag  will  furnish  ever  increasing  pro- 
tection to  those  who  are  striving  for  equality  and  justice,  to  the 
honest  and  legitimately  ambitious  millions  who  desire  a pure  gov- 
ernment of,  for  and  by  the  people. 

Patriotism  demands  honesty  and  honest  convictions  honor- 
ably maintained.  With  this  thought  uppermost  in  our  minds 
let  us  of  Colorado  observe 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,1905, 

AS  FLAG  DAY, 

and  appropriately  observe  that  day  in  our  homes,  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  public  gatherings,  but  more  especially  in  the  schools, 
where  a new  generation  is  preparing  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life. 

Let  us,  in  so  far  as  possible,  cease  from  those  usual  duties 
devolving  upon  ns,  decorate  our  towns  and  cities  and  homes  with 
the  national  colors,  and  devote  the  occasion  to  studying  well  the 
lessons  of  onr  country’s  past  as  applied  to  the  needs  of  onr  coun- 
try’s i)reseut  and  future. 

Tn  CcStiltlOny  Ulbcrcof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  State  to  be  affixed,  at  Denver,  the  State 
Capital,  this  19lh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1905. 

JESSE  F.  McDonald. 

T?y  the  Governor,  Attest: 

JAMES  COWIE, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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FRIENDS : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  uuiou  aud  the  eoustitiition  to  pro- 
mote the  geueral  welfare  of  every  American  citizen,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  school  to  inculcate  and  foster  the  spirit  of  good 
citizenship  and  patriotism  in  the  heart  of  ever}'  child  within  the 
land. 

The  future  of  this  nation  depends  largely  upon  the  public 
schools  of  to-day.  The  students  now  attending  school  will  soon 
take  our  places,  and  help  shape  the  destiny  of  this  great  and 
glorious  nation,  which,  to  i)erpetuate  and  sustain,  has  cost  so 
much  blood  and  treasure. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  .Vnierican  citizen  to  use  his 
best  endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
that  love  of  country  and  that  patriotic  fidelity  which  shall  be  the 
guiding  star  to  the  future  man  or  woman.  Let  reverence  for  the 
flag  be  taught  in  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges;  let  it  be 
preached  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  that  not 
only  our  own  i)eople  will  be  deeply  impressed,  but  the  whole 
world  will  be  profoundly  moved  by  a sense  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  American  citizenship. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

KATHERINE  L.  CRAIG, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ORIGIN  OF  FLAG  DAY. 

Flag  day  originated  in  Denver  in  1894,  and  was  the  concep- 
tion of  Ralph  Voorhees,  J.  C.  Butler  and  A.  K.  Shepart,  of  the 
Colorado  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  There  were  15,000 
children  at  the  first  celebration,  June  14,  1894.  The  flag  in  the 
state  capitol  square  came  later,  as  did  the  flag  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado regiment  that  went  to  the  Philippines,  and  was  the  first  flag 
to  fly  over  Manila.  June  14  was  not  officially  proclaimed  a legal 
holiday  in  this  state  until  1901. 

ORIGIN  OF  DECORATION  DAY. 

The  observance  of  May  30  as  Memorial  Day  had  its  official 
origin  in  an  order  issued  in  1862  by  General  John  A.  Logan,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  General 
Logan  often  said  afterward  that  the  issuing  of  the  order  was  the 
proudest  act  of  his  life.  The  strewing  of  flowers  upon  graves  is 
old  in  some  countries.  It  is  said  that  the  first  decoration  of 
graves  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  was  done  on  April  13,  1862,  by 
two  little  girls,  daughters  of  a Michigan  chaplain.  They  had  been 
out  gathering  wild  flowers,  and,  returning,  came  across  a rough, 
unmarked  mound,  which  covered  some  Northern  boy. 

One  of  the  girls  said  ‘‘Oh,  let’s  put  our  flowers  on  this  grave ; 
he  was  a soldier  boy.”  They  kneeled  down  and  made  garlands  of 
flowers  on  that  grave.  This  grave  was  in  Virginia,  not  far  from 
Mount  Vernon.  The  next  day  they  interested  their  family  and 
friends  in  a plan  to  decorate  all  the  graves,  and  the  plan  was  car- 
ried out.  Each  year  afterward,  in  May,  they  did  the  same  where- 
ever  they  happened  to  be.  Others  saw  them  and  did  the  same. 

The  later  date  of  May  30  was  chosen  by  General  Logan,  so 
that  flowers  could  be  had  in  all  the  Northern  states. 

From  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers  the  custom  has  ex- 
tended to  the  graves  of  all  who  have  relatives  or  friends  to  re- 
member them.  In  time  the  soldiers  will  be  forgotten,  but  the 
custom  of  decorating  graves  with  flowers  will  doubtless  continue 
for  many  generations  to  come.  The  spirit  which  prompts  it  is 
a noble  one,  which  should  ever  be  cherised. 


WHY  WE  LOVE  THE  FLAG. 

First  boy : 

Why  should  we  love  that  starry  flag? 

Why  should  we  now  rejoice 
To  see  it  hang  in  beauty  there, 

A happy  Nation’s  choice? 

Why  should  the  heart  with  rai)ture  thrill, 
The  jmlse  l)oat  quick  with  joy. 

When  we  behold  our  country's  flag? 
Come,  answer  now,  my  boy. 
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Second  boy : 

1 love  that  starry  banner,  sir. 

For  at  the  Nation’s  birth 
’Twas  chosen  as  the  einbleni  of 
The  fairest  land  on  earth. 

Our  patriot  sires,  with  Washin}jt(*n, 

First  }iave  it  to  the  skies. 

And  now  on  every  sea  it  floats. 

In  every  land  it  flies. 

A soldier’s  boy. 

I love  that  starry  banner,  sir. 

For  I’m  a soldier’s  son. 

And  often  I’ve  heard  father  tell 
Of  battles  fought  and  won. 

He  inarched  with  grand  old  Sherman’s  troop. 
And  Logan's  Fifteenth  corps. 

And  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea 
That  flag  he  proundly  bore. 


DECOEATION  DAY  ON  THE  PLACE. 

It’s  lonesome — sort  o’  lonesome — it’s  a Sund’y-day  to  me. 

It  ’pears — like — more'n  any  day  I nearly  ever  see  I 

Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Strijies  above,  a-flutterin’  in  the  air. 

On  ev’ry  soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to  lay  a lily  thare. 

They  say,  though.  Decoration  Day  is  ginerly  ’observed 
’Most  ev’rywhares,  epeshally  by  soldier  boys  that’s  served ; 

But  me  and  mother  never  went,  we  seldom  git  away. 

In  pint  o’  fact  we’re  alius  home  on  Decoration  Day. 

They  say  the  old  boys  marches  through  the  streets  in  columns 
grand, 

A-follerin’  the  old  war  tunes  they’re  playin’  on  the  band. 

And  citizens  all  jinin’  in,  and  little  children,  too. 

All  marchin’  under  shelter  of  the  old  Ked,  White  and  Blue.  • 

^A'ith  roses ! roses ! roses ! everybody  ip  the  town  ! 

And  crowds  o’  little  girls  in  white,  jes’  fairly  loaded  down  I • 
Oh ! don’t  The  Boys  know  it,  from  their  camp  across  the  hill  ? 
Don’t  thev  see  thev’re  com’ards  cornin’  and  the  old  flag  wavin’ 
still? 

Oh  I can’t  they  hear  the  bugul  and  the  rattle  of  the  drum? 

Ain’t  they  no  way  under  heavens  they  can  rickollect  us  some? 
Ain’t  they  no  way  we  can  coax  ’em,  through  the  roses,  jist  to  say 
They  know  that  every  day  on  earth’s  their  Decoration  Day? 
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We’ve  tried  that — me  and  Mothei- — whare  Elias  takes  his  rest, 
In  the  orchiid,  in  his  uniform,  and  hands  acrost  his  breast. 
And  the  flag  he  died  fer,  smilin’  and  a rippin’  in  the  breeze 
Above  his  grave — and  over  that — the  robin  in  the  trees! 

And  yit  it’s  lonesome,  lonesome!  It’s  a Sund’y-day,  to  me. 

It  ’pears,  like,  more’n  any  day  I nearly  ever  see! 

Still,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin’  in  the  air. 
On  every  Soldier’s  grave  I’d  love  to  lay  a lily  thare. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


FROM  “THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A COUNTRY.” 

if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a word  or  to  do  a thing  that 
shall  put  a bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home  and  your 
country,  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  to  His 
own  home  in  heaven.  Stick  by  your  family,  boy;  forget  3’ou  have 
a self,  while  you  do  everything  for  them.  Think  of  your  home, 
boy ; Avrite  and  send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let  it  be  nearer  to  your 
thought  the  farther  }'ou  have  to  ti’avel  from  it;  and  rush  back  to 
it  Avhen  you  are  free,  as  that  poor  black  slave  is  doing  now.  And 
“for  your  country,  boy,”  and  the  words  rattled  in  his  throat,  “and 
for  that  flag,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  ship,  “never  dream  a dream 
but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  maA-  carry 
Aou  through  a thousand  hells.  No  matter  Avhat  happens  to  you, 
no  matter  who  flatters  3'ou  or  Avho  abuses  you,  never  look  at  an- 
other flag,  never  let  a night  pass  but  you  ])ra3"  God  to  bless  that 
flag,  Remember,  boy,  that  behind  all  these  men  you  have  to  do 
Avith,  behind  officers  and  goA^ernment,  and  people  eA'en,  there  is 
the  country  herself,  your  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as 
A’ou  belong  to  j'our  OAvn  mother.  Stand  bv  hei-,  boy,  as  a’ou  would 
stand  by  your  mother.” — Edward  Everett  Hale. 


OUR  FLAG. 

(Recitation  for  a boy.  He  holds  a flag  in  his  hand.) 
Oh,  flag  of  a resolute  nation. 

Oh,  flag  of  the  strong  and  free. 

The  cherished  of  true-hearted  millions. 

We  halloAv  tliA’  colors  three! 

Three  j)roud,  floating  emblems  of  glory. 

Our  guide  for  the  coming  time; 

The  red,  Avhite  and  blue,  in  their  beauty. 

Love  gives  them  a meaning  sublime. 

Th.v  red  is  the  deep  crimson  life-stream 
Which  tloAved  on  the  battle-]»lain. 

Redeeming  our  land  from  o])j)ression. 

And  leaving  no  servile  stain. 
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Thy  white  is  a proud  peoi)le’s  lionor, 

Kept  spotless  and  clear  as  li}?ht ; 

A pledge  of  unfaltering  justice, 

A symbol  of  truth  and  right. 

Thy  blue  is  our  nation’s  endurance, 

And  points  to  the  blue  above; 

The  limitless,  measureless  azure, 

A type  of  our  Father’s  love. 

Thy  stars  are  (lod’s  witness  of  blessing. 

And  smile  at  the  foeman’s  frown; 

They  sparkle  and  gleam  in  their  s{>lendor. 

Fright  gems  in  the  givat  world’s  crown. 

— Montffomcry  (School  Journal). 


THE  FLAG  OF  OTJR  UNION  FOREVER. 

.V  song  for  our  banner,  the  watrh-word  recall. 
Which  gave  the  Re])ublic  her  station, 

“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,” 

It  made  and  preserved  us  a nation. 

What  God  in  Ilis  infinite  wisdom  designed 
And  armed  with  the  weapons  of  thunder. 

Not  all  the  earth’s  despots  or  factions  combined 
Have  the  power  to  conquer  or  sunder. 

The  union  of  lakes,  the  union  of  lands. 

The  union  of  states  none  can  sever. 

The  union  of  hearts,  the  union  of  hands. 

And  the  flag  of  our  union  forever. 

— George  P.  Morris. 

PATRIOTIC  THOUGHTS. 

How  shall  I serve  my  fathers’  land? 

There  are  no  battles  to  be  won, 

Xo  deeds  that  heroies  might  have  done. 

Xo  lives  to  give  at  her  command. 

Xay,  none  of  these — but  lives  to  live. 

Within,  of  gentle  soul  and  pure. 

Without,  of  zeal  and  courage  sure. 

For  all  the  best  that  life  can  give. 

And  then  to  crown  the  -finished  span. 

To  honor  country  and  her  dead. 

’Twere  meed  enough  that  it  be  said 

He  lived  a true  American. 

— M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Jr. 
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0¥R  COUNTRY. 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  glad  with  hope, 

Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayers; 

Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 

But  up  to  freer  sun  and  airs. 

Tried  as  by  fui’nace  fires,  and  yet 
By  God’s  grace  only  stronger  made; 

In  future  tasks  before  thee  set 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
' As  true  and  wise  and  brave  as  they ; 

Why  count  the  loss  without  the  gain? 

The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

No  lack  was  in  the  primal  stock. 

No  weakling ‘founders  builded  here; 

There  were  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock, 

The  Puritan  and  Cavalier. 

And  they  whose  firm  endurance  gained 
The  freedom  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Whose  hands,  unstained  in  peace,  maintained 
The  swordless  commonwealth  of  Penn. 

And  time  shall  be  the  power  of  all 
To  do  the  work  that  duty  bids; 

And  make  the  people’s  council  hall 
As  lasting  as  the  Pyramids. 

Thy  lesson  all  the  world  shall  learn, 

The  nations  at  thy  feet  shall  sit; 

Earth’s  furthest  mountain  tops  sliall  burn 
With  watch-fires  from  thine  own  unlit. 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By  fraud  or  conquest,  rich  in  gold. 

But  richest  in  the  lai’ge  estate 

Of  virtue  which  Ihy  children  hold. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  j)urity, 

And  strength  to  simple  justice  due, 

So  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  Ihee, 

God  of  our  Fathers!  Make  il  true. 
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Oil,  land  of  lands!  To  thee  we  give 
Onr  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 

— J.  G.  Whittier. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

I love  that  starry  banner,  sir, 

And  I’ve  my  reasons,  too. 

For  surely  ’tis  a pretty  thing. 

All  red,  and  white,  and  blue; 

And  let  me  see  the  boy  or  girl 
Who’d  like  to  live  or  die 
lieneath  a dag  that  would  not  give 
A fourth  day  of  July. 

— Thomas  P.  Westendorf. 


FLING  OUT  THE  FLAG. 

O’er  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land 
Now  let  that  banner  wave; 

It  made  us  first  a nation. 

Brought  freedom  to  the  slave; 

’Twill  teach  our  children  loyalty 
To  God  and  country  dear. 

As  in  the  field  of  heavenly  blue 
The  shining  stars  appear. 

— True  Blue. 


ONE  FLAG. 

There's  a thrill  and  a throb  in  the  air  to-day, 
A throb  and  a thrill  ever  new; 

For  billows  have  broken  o’er  wall  and  town 
Of  red  and  of  white  and  of  blue. 

The  blood  runs  swift  and  a shrill  huzza 
Springs  glad  to  the  lips  of  youth. 

While  louder  the  silence  speaks  of  those 
Who  fought,  dear  God,  for  thy  truth. 

It  floats  up  the  aisles  of  the  village  church. 
It  springs  from  the  statehouse  dome ; 

It  kisses  the  breeze  wherever  it  please ; 

Set  firm  in  the  heart  of  the  home. 
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And  all  thru  the  hours,  the  incense  of  flowers, 

Of  prayers  and  of  praise  is  swung 
From  a censer  of  gold,  that  the  children  hold. 

While  the  storied  past  is  sung. 

The  censer  is  memory’s  storied  urn 
That  holdeth  for  love  and  rue, 

The  ashes  of  those  whom  each  heart  knows 
Fought  for  the  gray  or  the  blue. 

Fewer  each  year  as  the  end  draws  near. 

When  none  will  be  left,  not  one. 

Who  saw  the  sorrowful  sights  of  war, 

Or,  shared  in  the  brave  deeds  done. 

But  unto  the  children  we  tell  the  tale: 

And  once  in  each  twelvemonth  long. 

We  honor  the  men  who  died  for  us 
When  the  goodly  land  went  wrong. 

— Selected. 


EXERCISE—  “THE  AMERICAN  FLAG.” 

(Three  Girls.) 

All. — We  wear  to-day  the  colors. 

To  which  our  men  were  true; 

Long  may  they  wave  above  us. 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

Red. — Bright  as  the  rays  of  morning. 

When  comes  the  dawn’s  first  gleam, 
Within  our  much-loved  banner 
The  crimson  bars  are  seen. 

White. — Pure  as  the  snowflakes  falling 
Or  early  morning  light, 

Among  the  bars  of  crimson 
Appear  the  bars  of  white. 


Blue. — Bright  as  fhe  sky  at  evening. 
When  gleam  the  stars  of  night. 
The  blue  within  our  banner 
Enfolds  tbe  stars  of  white. 

All. — And  the  red,  Avliife  and  blue 
Forever  “shall  wave 
O’er  ihe  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  Ihe  brave.” 
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(School)  Sill". 

Tlirep  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  I’ed,  white  and  blue; 
The  Union,  the  Union  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  FLAG. 

How  beautiful  it  blows 
Over  the  roofs  so  high, 

With  stripes  like  the  heart  of  the  rose, 
And  stars,  as  white  as  the  snows. 

On  background  of  freedom’s  skj’! 


Flag  that  the  children  love; 

Flag  that  their  hands  have  wrought. 
And  spread  to  the  sun  above. 

And  blest  in  their  childish  thought 
Every  flash  of  its  bars, 

Every  gleam  of  its  stars. 

Kindles  the  patriot  love  afresh — 

All  the  lives  fon  it  lost. 

Every  tear  that  it  cost, 

Woven  into  its  silken  mesh. 


Spread  it,  O hand  of  youth — 

Symbol  of  loftiest  truth. 

Splendor  of  conquering  might — 

Spread  it  from  learning’s  height  I 
So  shall  it  be  unfurled 
Over  the  widest  world, 

And  waken  beyond  the  sea 
Republics  that  are  to  be. 

James  Buclcham. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

Fling  out  the  nation’s  stripes  and  stars. 

The  glorious  standard  of  the  free, 

The  banner  borne  through  freedom's  wars, 
The  hallowed  gem  of  liberty. 

On  mountain  top,  in  valley  deep. 

Wherever  dwell  the  free  and  brave, 

O’er  graves  where  freedom’s  martyrs  sleep, 
Columbia’s  flag  must  freely  wave. 
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Raise  high  the  bright,  auspicious  flag, 
From  every  height  and  lowly  glen. 

In  forest  dell,  on  jutting  crag, 

Afar  among  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  sparkling  banner,  wildly  flung, 

Shall  proudly  wave  o’er  land  and  sea; 
Shall  swell  our  country’s  jubilee. 

O,  let  the  world  that  flag  behold. 

The  emblem  of  the  brave  and  free. 

The  brightest  crown  of  streaming  gold 
That  decks  the  goddess  Liberty. 

Spread  out  its  folds,  till  heaven’s  dome 
Reverberates  the  holy  sound. 

That  all  oppressed  have  found  a home 
On  Freedom’s  consecrated  ground. 


Fling  out  our  country’s  banner  wide. 

Our  emblematic  starry  gem ; 

Our  Union  never  shall  divide, 

While  floats  that  silken  diadem. 

Year  after  year  the  brilliant  stars 
Shall  indicate  the  strength  of  all; 

Let  all  beware  of  civil  wars, 

That  curse  of  monarchs,  freedom’s  fall. 


HE  WEARS  THE  BRONZE  BUTTON. 

Sometimes  in  passing  along  the  street  I meet  a man  who, 
in  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat,  wears  a little,  plain,  modest,  unas- 
suming, bronze  button.  The  coat  is  often  old  and  rusty;  the 
face  above  is  seamed  and  furrowed  by  the  toil  and  suffering  of 
adverse  years;  perhaps  beside  it  hangs  an  empty  sleeve,  and 
below  it  stumps  a wooden  peg.  But  when  I meet  the  man  who 
wears  that  button,  I doff  my  hat  and  stand  uncovered  in  his 
presence — yea ! to  me  the  very  dust  his  weary  feet  has  passed 
is  holy  ground ; for  I know  that  man,  in  the  dark  hour  of  the 
Nation’s  peril,  bared  his  breast  to  the  hell  of  battle  to  keep  the 
flag  of  our  country  in  the  Union  sky. 

^laj'  be  at  Donelson,  he  reached  the  inner  trench;  at  Shiloh, 
held  the  broken  line;  at  Chattanooga,  climbed  the  flame-swept 
hill;  or  stormed  the  clouds  on  Lookout  Heights.  lie  was  not 
born  or  bred  to  soldier  life.  His  countiw’s  summons  called  him 
from  the  plow,  the  bench,  the  forge,  the  loom,  the  mine,  the 
store,  Ihe  office,  the  college,  the  sanctuary.  He  did  not  fight 
for  greed  of  gold,  1o  find  adventure,  or  to  win  renown.  He  loved 
the  ])eace  of  (piiet  ways;  and  yet  he  broke  the  clasp  of  clinging 
arms,  turned  from  the  witching  glance  of  tender  eyes,  left  good- 
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bye  kisses  on  tiny  lips,  to  look  death  in  the  face  on  desperate 
fields.  And  when  the  war  was  over,  he  quietly  took  up  the 
broken  threads  of  love  and  life  as  best  he  could,  a better  citizen 
for  having  been  so  good  a soldier. — John  M.  Thurston. 


“AT  MISSION  RIDGE.” 

At  the  battle  of  Mission  Kidge,  (Jeneral  Thomas  was  watch 
ing  a body  of  troops  j)ainfnlly  pushing  their  way  np  a steej)  hill 
against  a withering  fire.  Victory  seemed  impossible,  and  the 
(Jeneral,  even  he,  that  rock  of  valor  and  patriotism,  exclaimed, 
“They  can’t  do  it!  They  will  never  reach  the  toj).”  Ilis  chief  of 
staff,  watching  the  struggle  with  equal  quietness,  said  softly, 
“Time,  time.  General;  give  them  time;”  and  presently  the  moist 
eyes  of  the  brave  leader  saw  his  soldiers  victorious  upon  the 
summit.  They  were  American  soldiers — so  are  we.  They  were 
fighting  an  American  battle — so  are  we.  They  were  climbing  a 
height — so  are  we.  Give  us  time  and  we,  too,  shall  triumph. 
— George  WilUaiu  Curtis. 


The  public  schools  have  been  established  and  are  main- 
tained to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  become  American  citizens.  Such 
a citizenship  im[)lies  intelligence,  education,  honor  and  loyalty. 
Such  a citizenship  laid  the  foundations  of  our  nation  now  so 
great  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a citizenship  has 
preserved  it  in  all  its  integrity  in  every  time  of  peril.  Such  a 
citizenship  has  in  its  future  great  privileges,  marvelous  oppor- 
tunities and  noble  obligations.  ^la^’  it  be  yours  to  enjoy,  to 
achieve  and  to  serve. — Hon.  IT.  P.  Dillingham,  U.  8.  Senator. 

Washington.  April  5,  Iff 02. 


The  youth  are  in  no  way  adding  more  lustre  to  their 
nation’s  flag  than  by  each  one  making  the  most  of  himself.  The 
influence  of  one  independent,  wholesome  individual  is  immeas- 
urably more  than  that  of  many  of  the  careless,  indifferent  type. 
If  true  to  himself,  he  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  watchful  of 
the  larger  interests  of  his  country.  It  is  a most  encouraging 
outlook  when  the  young  people  are  earnestly,  as  they  are,  educat- 
ing themselves  to  assume  inevitable  and  often  unexpected  duties. 
It  is  upon  the  efforts  and  example  of  such  men  and  women  that 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country  must  depend. — Hon.  Redfield 
Procter,  U.  8.  Senator. 

Washington,  April  6,  1902. 


Military  glory  is  not  the  highest  glory.  It  is  because  the 
Green  Mountain  bayonets  in  the  war  for  the  Union  were  think- 
ing bayonets ; because  the  courage  of  the  men  who  carried 
them  was  not  brute  courage  but  manly  courage;  because  its 
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underlying  purpose  was  devotion  to  duty,  that  their  service  is 
worthy  to  be  commemorated.  And  the  example  of  the  men  in 
blue  who  for  four  tenable  years  stood  as  a living  wall  to  shield 
the  republic  from  those  who  Avould  destroy  it,  should  be  cher- 
ished in  order  that  it  may  commend  to  the  generations  which 
have  followed,  and  are  to  follow  them,  the  noble  virtue  of 
patriotism. 


KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING 

STATEMENT. 

The  kitchen  and  flower  gardening  which  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  Colo- 
rado, is  an  important  factor  in  educational  work.  The  object  is 
to  bring  it  within  reach  of  every  school  in  the  state.  The  pur- 
pose primarily  is  to  teach  children  how  to  plant  and  grow  flowers 
and  vegetables  by  permitting  them  to  do  the  actual  work,  so  that 
they  may  have  ju'actical  knowledge  of  farming,  to  get  instruction 
and  exercise  which  will  help  them  morally,  mentally  and  physic- 
ally, to  develop  a love  for  labor,  skill  in  effort,  jo}^  of  appreciation 
as  well  as  strength  to  hold  on  and  do. 

Numerous  schools  have  reported  deep  interest  in  the  work, 
which  is  made  manifest  in  the  many  gardens  already  planted  and 
being  cared  for  by  the  school  children.  The  schools  in  the  city 
of  Denver  that  have  had  gardens  in  operation  are  the  Sheridan, 
Grant,  Sherman,  Broadway,  Smedley,  Emerson,  Logan  and  the 
Mission  School.  Las  Animas  reports  one  hundred  and  flfty 
gardens. 

Complete  education  demands  that  head,  heart  and  hand  be 
trained  to  act  together.  It  demands  that  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
soul,  shall  have  a part  in  the  educative  process.  It  also  demands 
that  school  work  and  every  day  life  be  related.  Gardening  is  of 
dominant  interest  to  every  community,  and  may  well  be  the  key 
to  intelligent,  interesting  work  in  the  school ; in  its  many  phases 
it  is  the  best  basis  of  interpretation  for  the  child,  relating  the 
academic  work  of  the  child  to  life  at  large. 


LETTER  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Superintendents,  l*rinclpJes  and  Teachers: 

I urgently  request  that  you  manifest  an  interest  in,  and  lend 
a heli)ing  hand  toward  the  establishing  of  gardens  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

Strong  Reasons  For  School  Gardens. — IMants  are  living 
things;  they  require  what  all  living  filings  need;  air,  water,  food, 
protection.  Like  other  living  things,  they  die  if  neglected. 
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There  is  no  surer  way  to  touch  the  fundamental  principle  of 
right  living  than  by  a garden.  Incidentally  it  gives  responsibility, 
the  best  physical  exercise,  and  the  best  manual  training — all  in 
the  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

riuldi-en  should  be  taught  to  realize  jiersonal  obligation.  Of 
course  this  should  not  be  beyond  the  daily  strength  any  more 
than  a task  of  any  kind,  but  obligation  they  should  feel. 

Gardening  as  a subject  to  be  taught  is  a science,  and  as  a 
method  it  is  the  most  substantial  and  practical  basis  for  reading, 
writing,  language  work,  arithmetic  and  nature  study. 

It  pi'esents  a series  of  arithmetical  j)roblems.  Ordinary  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  is  in  the  abstract,  but  w orking  out  the  problem 
in  the  garden  brings  it  into  the  concrete.  There  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  land,  the  plotting,  the  calculating  of  time  and  labor, 
the  estimating  of  income,  from  each  hill,  from  a row%  from  an 
acre.  The  child  is  presented  with  living  conditions,  and  he  be- 
comes alive  with  interest  because  the  problems  deal  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  life. 

School  gardening  is  not  an  imposed  task,  but  an  up-to-date 
educational  problem  with  which  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  many  foreign  countries,  are  dealing. 

It  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  meet  with  reverses  for  a season, 
but  it  is  an  aesthetic,  moral,  intellectual  and  vitalizing  factor  in 
education,  and  as  some  one  has  said,  “Blessed  be  the  garden  with 
its  influence.” 

School  Garden  ^York  For  The  Year. — I believe  school  garden 
work  should  continue  throughout  the  school  year  in  regular 
courses.  The  lessons  during  the  winter  and  spring  should  con- 
sist of  practical  w’ork  in  making  straw  hot-bed  mats;  mixing 
soils;  testing  seeds;  soil  studies;  potting  and  repotting;  graft- 
ing; spading;  care  of  lawns,  walks,  drives,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  gardens  are  planted  the  principal  weeds  should 
be  studied — root,  stem,  leaf  and  where  possible  flower  and  seed. 
The  children  should  be  taught  not  only  the  name,  but  the  uses, 
if  there  are  any,  and  the  best  manner  and  time  to  kill  it.  They 
should  also  be  taught  the  history  of  our  common  plants,  ever- 
greens, flowerless  plants,  etc. 

The  work  should  include  frequent  talks  on  nature;  written 
essays  on  gardening;  and  outdoor  trips  to  the  parks.  If  this 
method  of  instruction  w*as  closely  adhered  to  the  influence  of  the 
garden  on  the  children  would  be  remarkable. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

KATHERINE  L.  CRAIG, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REPORT  BY  COUNTIES. 

Special  reports  were  received  from  the  following  counties: 

ADAMS. 

The  planting  and  oaring  for  kitchen  gardens  has  become  a 
I>art  of  the  regular  school  work. 

BENT. 

Superintendent  George  L.  Hess,  of  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  is 
making  the  most  of  the  school  garden  idea  of  any  one  I know  in 
a place  of  its  size.  It  is  in  the  arid  belt,  an  irrigated  town.  He 
has  136  kitchen  gardens.  The  land  is  all  loaned;  one  farmer 
plowed  it  all  gratis,  the  big  boys  spaded  it  over  after  the  plowing. 
All  the  tools  were  loaned  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  water 
company  voted  them  a hundred  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  would 
water  twenty  acres.  They  will  tap  the  ditch  for  them  whenever 
they  need  it.  The  lots  are  about  eight  by  twelve.  The  govern- 
ment furnished  the  seed. 

DENVER. 

The  Denver  public  school  vegetable  gardens  that  originated 
last  April  proved  a success  in  every  detail  and  the  pretty,  well- 
kept  gardens  that  were  to  be  found  near  most  of  the  city  schools 
were  a credit  to  the  school  children  and  teachers  that  attended 
them,  and  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  city. 

The  plan  originated  with  Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who,  upon  her  election,  im- 
mediately inaugurated  a plan  by  which  she  should  accomplish  the 
desired  work.  Miss  Ann  Evans,  chairman  of  the  Outdoor  Art 
League,  immediately  assisted  Miss  Craig.  Miss  Evans  solicited 
funds  from  the  merchants  with  which  to  defray  expenses  and  give 
two  prizes,  one  of  |50,  and  one  of  $25  to  the  school  cultivating  the 
best  garden. 

The  school  teachers  and  pupils  went  to  work  with  a will  and 
a determination  that  was  truly  American,  and  Western.  Dis- 
tasteful, unsightly  and  badly  neglected  vacant  lots  were  trans- 
formed into  pretty  garden  spots  that  the  toil  of  anxious  little 
fingers  kept  absolutely  weedless.  ^layor  Speer  assisted  the  in- 
dustrious boys  and  girls,  and  in  many  cases  had  the  lots  plowed 
by  city  teamsters.  In  some  instances  the  zeal  of  the  school 
cliildren  prompted  them  to  spade  the  ground,  and  not  having 
patience  to  wait  for  city  teams,  little  feet  in  several  cases  fur 
nished  the  motive  power  for  turning  the  ugly  weed  beds  into 
kitchen  gardens. 

Every  kind  of  vegetable  known  to  the  West  was  planted  and 
in  most  cases  flourished.  Corn,  potatoes,  beets,  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes,  beans,  peas,  j)opcorn,  cauliflower  and  a nice  variety  of 
j»alatable  growths  adorned  most  of  the  gardens,  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  were  peanuts,  watermelons  and  tropical  fruits.  The 
gardens  were  well  kept  and  were  attractive  in  ahnost  every  in- 
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stance.  The  rows  of  jjrowinfj  vegetables  arranged  as  sjinmetric- 
allv  as  if  by  an  engineer’s  triangle,  attracted  the  attention  of 
nearly  every  passerby. 

j.  r.  McIntyre  was  superintendent  of  the  city  school  gardens, 
and  daily  visited  the  different  fertile  spots  and  generally  super- 
vised tlie  work.  The  children  were  given  the  products  and  sold 
them  or  took  them  home,  as  they  saw  fit.  Tlie  remuneration  that 
was  thus  derived  was  used  in  purchasing  books  or  school  room 
equipment  for  the  resjiective  institutions. 

Among  the  best  gardens  were  those  of  the  Sheridan,  the  Smed- 
ley.  Grant,  Sherman,  Fairmount,  Emerson  and  Logan  schools. 
The  gardens  were  nearly  all  located  directly  opposite  the  school 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Sheridan  school  garden,  on  two  lots 
at  108  South  Tenth  street,  seemed  a prize  winner,  and  the  resi- 
dents in  that  vicinity  wei’e  all  proud  of  the  jiroduct  of  the  chil- 
dren’s earnest  efforts  and  pointed  to  the  growing  “truck”  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  alike  deserved  credit  for  the  work 
they  did,  but  Miss  Anna  L.  Force,  princijial  of  the  Sheridan 
school,  was  more  zealous  in  the  work  than  any  other  teacher,  and 
the  beautiful  gai’den  on  South  Tenth  street  was  largely  due  to 
her  efforts. 

The  landsca]ie  garden  at  2737-2739  Boulevard  F,  was  a flower 
and  vine  garden,  and  the  prettiest  garden  that  resulted  from  the 
Improvement  work.  There  is  an  old  tumbled  down  building 
foundation  on  this  plot.  Weeds  had  grown  on  the  lots  for  years 
and  had  become  an  eyesore  to  the  community.  The  ground  was 
plowed,  flower  seeds  and  the  most  desirable  vegetables,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  landscape  architect,  were  planted  and  vines  were 
set  along  the  old  walls.  The  sight  of  this  plot  was  truly  a de- 
light to  the  eye. 

The  vines  twined  so  and  the  flowers  were  so  arranged  that 
the  old  vacant  lots  of  a year  ago  were  a thing  of  the  past,  and 
this  garden  received  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  on  Labor  Day.  The  committee  hav- 
ing the  prizes  in  charge  was  Miss  Ann  Evans,  chairman ; Mrs. 
William  Tebbitts,  Di\  Eleanore  Lawney,  the  Misses  Mary  Riley, 
Edna  Hendrie,  Gertrude  Hallack,  Ann  Struthers,  Florence  Taus- 
sig, Mary  Bancroft,  Elizabeth  Spaulding,  Margaret  Packard.  Mrs. 
Jacob  Fillius  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kistler. 

GARFIELD. 

Reports  seven  kitchen  gardens. 

GILPIN. 

Kitchen  gardens  have  been  a strong  element  of  inter- 
est in  rural  districts,  and  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  have 
prospered  beyond  our  expectation.  Both  children  and  teachers 
are  taking  up  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm. 
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LOGAN. 

Elementary  agriculture  has  been  put  into  the  school  in 
tlie  rural  districts,  in  a few  cases,  and  more  will  take  it  up  this 
year. 

MONTROSE. 

The  study  of  elementary  agidculture  has  been  introduced 
into  several  of  the  country  schools. 

PUEBLO. 

Elementary  school  garden  at  Lake  View  school.  During 
the  last  year  the  board  of  education  of  district  20  decided  to  have 
a permanent  garden  in  connection  with  the  Lake  View  school.  A 
plot  of  ground  50  by  150  feet  was  fenced,  fertilized  and  plowed, 
and  the  school  was  supplied  with  tbe  necessary  garden  tools  and 
seeds. 

The  plan  of  a community  garden  seemed  to  be  the  most 
practical  for  our  locality.  The  whole  school  heli)ed  to  work  out 
the  plans  for  the  grounds,  then  certain  parts  of  the  garden  were 
given  to  each  grade  to  plant,  to  cultivate  and  to  have  complete 
charge  of  during  the  year.  The  larger  and  more  easily  cultivated 
plants  were  given  to  the  first  and  second  grades,  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  taking  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  work. 

There  are  only  four  grades  in  this  school,  therefore,  the  work 
must  be  kept  more  simple  than  if  we  had  advanced  pupils. 

No  definite  time  is  stated  in  our  daily  program  for  garden 
work.  Each  grade  takes  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  when  the 
garden  and  the  weather  are  in  a favorable  condition  for  work, 
probably  one  hour  a week  for  each  grade. 

Some  work  has  been  done  by  taking  a part  of  the  gi’ade  at  a 
time,  but  we  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  whole  class  work 
at  the  same  period.  With  a large  garden  and  plenty  of  imple- 
ments, a class  of  fort^^  may  be  kept  at  work  for  a period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes. 

The  plan  of  work  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  September, 

October,  November,  teach  cutting  of  (lowers.  Artistic  arrangement 
of  flowers  in  the  school  room  and  homes.  Taking  dowers  to  the 
sick,  to  the  churches  and  to  the  children’s  own  homes.  Gathering, 
labeling  and  storing  seeds  for  the  next  year’s  j)lanting.  Gather 
ing  and  preparing  vegetables  for  sale.  Cleaning  off  garden  when 
j)lants  have  matured.  Planting  bulbs  and  fertilizing  hardy  jilants. 
Covering  plants  and  fertilizing  the  ground. 

March,  Ajual,  May  June,  care  and  use  of  garden  im])Iements. 
Spading  and  raking  tlie  ground.  Designing  the  l)ods.  Planting 
the  seeds.  Irrigating  the  ground.  Cultivating  and  weeding  the 
garden.  Preparing  and  selling  early  vegetables.  Cutting 
and  distributing  early  dowers.  The  children  make  a special  study 
of  the  j)lants  which  they  cultivate.  They  study  fertilization,  ir- 
rigation and  cultivation  of  the  did'erent  i)lants.  and  also  the  in- 
sects which  are  injurious  and  those  which  are  helpful  to  the  plant. 
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They  ktvp  an  account  of  llio  vofietables  sold  and  the  Mowers  sent 
out  from  their  section  of  the  {jarden. 

Sixteen  dollars’  worth  of  vefjetahles  have  been  sold  from  the 
garden  this  year  and  a great  many  Mowers  have  been  distributed. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a much  larger  garden  next  year, 
and  we  hojH'  to  make  it  self-supporting.  The  money  made  this 
year  will  he  used  to  buy  seeds,  hnlhs,  etc.,  for  the  next  year’s 
planting. 

The  janitor  takes  care  of  the  garden  and  disposes  of  its 
products  during  the  summer  months  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

While  we  began  our  gardening  late  in  the  spring,  this  being 
our  Mrst  year,  and  we,  as  amateurs,  have  a great  many  things  to 
learn  from  experience,  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  not  made  a 
failure. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  gardening  itself,  we  Mnd  that 
we  can  correllate  it  with  geograj)hy,  arithmetic,  nature  study, 
language  and  drawing,  and  much  pleasure  is  given  to  the  children 
and  to  the  teachers  in  the  outdoor  work  which  it  furnishes  for 
them.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  the  school  gaiden. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  STATE  ORGANIZER  OF  MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS  CIRCLES. 

Mrs.  rmk‘ri«‘  Scholl,  president  of  National  Congress  of 
^lothers,  ai)pointed  Katherine  L.  (h-aig,  slate  sni)erintendent  of 
public  instruction,  organizer  of  the  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  authorized  her  to  organize  Parents’  Association,  Child 
Study  Circle  and  Mothers'  ('ongress  Circles  throughout  the  state 
of  Colorado. 

Mothers'  meetings  are  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
work  in  this  state.  In  many  places  they  have  been  duly  organ- 
ized and  regular  meetings  are  held. 

The  object  of  these  organizations  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
home  life;  to  promote  conferences  among  parents  and  teachers 
upon  questions  vital  to  the  welfare  of  children,  and  to  bring  into 
closer  relations  tbe  home  and  the  school,  that  ])arents  and  teach 
ers  may  co-operate  intelligently  in  the  edm  ation  of  the  children 
in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  life. 

I would  advise  that  these  meetings  be  held  in  every  village, 
town  and  city  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  MOTHERS’  MEETINGS. 

Gelation  of  the  school  to  the  home. 

^Vhat  should  the  children  read,  how  much,  and  when'? 

Irregular  habits — effect  upon  the  home  and  school. 

Influence  of  environment. 

School  and  home  punishments. 

Home  study — how  much  and  what  grades? 

School  decorations — how  secure  them? 

School  sanitation — can  it  be  improved  in  our  town? 

In  what  si>irit  and  for  what  purpose  should  parents  visit 
the  schools? 

How  make  children  self-reliant? 

Is.  there  too  much  required  of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  ? 

Children’s  lies  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

How  create  higher  ideals  in  the  community  as  to  the  public 
schools? 
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Why  teach  patriotism  in  the  public  schools? 

The  school  library. 

How  may  a closer  union  and  a broader  sympathy  and  under 
standing  between  parents  and  teachers  be  cultivated? 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

To  raise  the  standards  of  home  life. 

To  develop  wiser,  better-trained  parenthood. 

To  give  young  people,  ignorant  of  the  proper  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  opportunities  to  learn  how  they  maj'  better  pei*- 
form  the  duties  of  parenthood. 

To  bring  into  closer  relations  the  home  and  the  school,  that 
parent  and  teacher  may  co-operate  intelligently  in  the  education 
of  the  child. 

To  surround  the  childhood  of  the  whole  world  with  that 
loving,  wise  care  in  the  impressionable  years  of  life,  that  will 
develop  good  citizens,  instead  of  lawbreakers  and  criminals. 

To  use  systematic,  earnest  effort  to  this  end,  through  the 
formation  of  mothers’  clubs  in  every  public  school  and  elsewhere. 

REPORTS  BY  COUNTIES. 

ARAPAHOE. 

A very  enthusiastic  mothers’  meeting  was  held  at  the  Haw- 
thorne school  March  23rd,  1900.  School  work  was  disi)layed  pedu- 
cational  topics  discussed;  and  luncheon  served. 

« 

DELTA. 

Mothers’  meetings  were  held  at  the  following  towns:  raonia. 
Delta,  and  Cedar  Ridge. 

EAGLE. 

Mothers’  meetings  were  held  at  Eagle  and  Ciypsnm. 

JEFFERSON. 

Enthusiastic  mothers’  meetings  were  held  at  Golden  and 
Lakewood.  The  subject  of,  Government  at  home  and  in  the 
school,  was  a much  debated  one  as  well  as  the  toj)ic  of  corporal 
punishment. 

LAS  ANIMAS. 

(jommencing  with  the  month  of  October  last  year,  a series 
of  i>arents’  meetings  were  arranged  for  and  held  in  several  of 
the  schools.  During  the  term  fourteen  of  these  meetings  were 
held  in  as  many  schools  of  the  county  and  they  were  met  with 
hearty  ai)i»roval,  both  by  parents  and  teachers. 
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PUEBLO. 

A series  of  leelures  were  };iven  to  parents  l»y  Hii])erintemleiit 
Loomis  of  the  North  side  j)ul)lie  scliools,  which  liave  been  tl>e 
means  of  iiniling  more  closely  the  work  of  tlie  home  with  that  of 
the  scliool. 

SUMMIT. 

We  have  liad  some  very  excellent  mothers’  meetinf^s.  Some 
creditable  paj)ers  were  }4iven  upon  the  interesting  topics  of: 

Duties  of  patrons  to  the  school. 

Personal  neatness  among  pupils. 

Dlseijdine. 

Home  and  school. 

Object  of  mothers’  meetings. 

Attendance,  etc. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES 


STATEMENT. 

• The  state  is  divided  into  thirteen  normal  institute  districts. 

A normal  institut(|^nay  be  held  annually  for  a term  of  not 
less  than  two  weeks  in  each  normal  district  of  the  state. 

An  executive  committee  of  not  more  than  three  of  their  num- 
ber is  selected  annually  by  the  county  superintendents  of  each 
institute  district,  who,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  suj)er- 
intendent  of  i^ublic  instruction  and  the  president  of  the  state 
normal  school,  determine  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such 
normal  institute,  and  select  a conductor  and  instructor  for  the 
same. 

The  expense  of  the  institute  is  met  by  the  ])ayment  of  one 
dollar  registration  fee  from  each  person  attending  and  two  dol- 
lars appropriated  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  each 
person  in  attendance;  also  a fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each  ap- 
plicant for  a teacher’s  certificate. 

Five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  average  standing  in  examina- 
tion of  teachers  who  attend  the  normal  institute. 

RULES  GOVERNING  NORMAL  INSTITUTES  CERTIFICATES. 

Issued  by  the  state  board  of  examiners,  Colorado. 

Written  application  must  be  made  to  the  state  superinden- 
dent  of  public  instruction  by  the  person  desiring  the  certificate. 

Application  must  state  lines  of  institute  work  for  which  the 
certificate  is  desired. 
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Letters  must  furnish  satisfactory’  statements  concerning 
educational  qualifications  and  experience,  with  tliree  endorse- 
ments from  prominent  educators. 

Applications  for  normal  institute  conductors’  or  instructors’ 
certificates  will  not  be  considered  by  the  board  of  examiners  un- 
less the  applicant  possess  such  academic  and  professional  at- 
tainments as  entitle  him  to  be  a teacher  of  teachers  in  the  lines 
for  which  the  certificate  is  desired. 

Certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  applicants  until  they  have 
secured  an  appointment  for  normal  institute  woi-k. 

LETTER  TO  CONDUCTORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Denver,  Colorado,  July  5,  lOOfi. 

To  the  Xonnal  Institute  Conductors  and  Instructors: 

The  Institute  Course  of  Study  as'  adopted  by  the  committee 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  seems  to  meet  the  need  in  tliis  state  for 
more  uniform  work  in  the  difl'erent  institutes.  This  course  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  consuming  much  time  and  thought  and 
involving  careful  investigation.  It  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  best  educators  in  the  state;  thei-efore  I recommend 
its  adoption,  and  urgently  I’equest  that  every  conductor  and  in- 
structor in  the  institute  work  adopt  it  as  nearly  as  iiracticable, 
thereby  systematizing  the  institute  work,  encouraging  the  com- 
plete course,  and  strengthening  the  ]»urpose  of  normal  inslitutes 
in  this  state. 

Respectfully  yours. 


OUTLINE  FOR  INSTITUTE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Fii'st  Year: 

1.  Music. 

2.  Psychology. 

J.  Reading  and  (’liild  Sludy — Drawing. 

4.  Physiograi)hy. 

o.  Reading  and  language. 

(■».  History  of  ('olonies  and  American  Revolution. 

7.  Fi-actions,  Ajtplication  of  Percentage,  and  Denominate 
Numbers. 

5.  Civil  (lovernment.  School  haw. 
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Second  Year: 

1.  Music. 

2.  Apj)lied  rsychology. 

8.  Language  and  Hand  \Vork — Drawing. 

4.  IMiysiology. 

5.  English  ("lassies. 

(J.  History  after  Kevolntion. 

7.  Itatio,  Involntion,  Evolution  and  McMisnration. 
S.  School  Law  and  State  (loverninent. 

Third  Year: 

1.  Music. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

2.  Nature  Study  and  Story  Telling — Drawing. 

4.  Hotany  and  Zoology. 

ii.  American  and  English  Authors. 

(5.  Geography  and  Elementary  Agriculture. 

7.  Review  of  j)revious  year's  work  of  .Arithmetic. 

5.  Science  (Elective). 


.MUSIC. 

First  Year: 

Give  tones  doh,  me.  soh,  and  doh. 

(live  vocal  exercises  with  oo,  o,  and  ah  from  hand  signs  in 
all  keys  as  high  as  li-Hat. 

(live  all  tones  of  the  scale — teach  letters  on  the  staff. 
Simple  exercises  in  all  keys,  both  sharps  and  flats. 

Exercises  in  intervals. 

Singing  from  hand  signs  and  the  board. 

Use  chart  and  give  dictation  work. 

Sight  reading  from  all  keys  from  board  and  chart. 

Songs  taught  by  rote  from  hand  signs  and  by  note. 

Two  part  singing  begun  from  hand  signs. 

Intervals  in  one  and  two  ]»arts  from  hand  signs. 

Vocal  and  breathing  exercises. 

Theory. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

First  Year — (tico  Keeks): 

(a)  Attention  and  Interest:  Biological  Meaning  of;  Forms 
of  Attention ; Development  in  Childi’en ; Interests,  permanent  and 
transitory;  Culture  Epochs  Theory;  Pedagogy  of  Interest,  merit 
and  defects. 

(b)  Sc7isation  and  Pei’ception : Development  in  Child  Life; 
Importance  of ; Simple  Experiments ; Sensory  defects  in  School 
Children,  direction  and  remedies. 

First  Year — {four  tceeks) : 

(a)  The  Xervons  Si/steni:  Central  and  Peripheral  Sys- 
tems ; Afferent  and  Efferent  Nerves ; Motor  and  Sensory  Centers ; 
Jackson’s  Levels  of  Function. 
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(b)  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body:  Brain  Ca])acity  and  In- 
telligence; Motor  Ability  and  Intelligence;  Physical  Causes  of 
Stupidity;  Incorrigibility,  etc.;  School  Hygiene  and  School  Prog- 
ress; Unidexterity  and  the  Speech  Zone. 

(c)  Attention  and  Interest:  Biological  ^Meaning  of;  Forms 
of  Attention;  Development  in  Children;  Interests,  permanent 
and  transitoi’y;  Culture  Epochs  Theory;  Pedagogy  of  Interest, 
merits  and  defects. 

(d)  Sensation  and  Perception:  Development  in  Child  Life; 
Importance  of;  Simple  Color  Experiments,  Contrast  and  After 
Images,  Significance  of;  Sensory  Defects  in  School  Children,  de- 
tection and  remedies. 


READING PRIMARY. 

First  Year: 

(See  McMurray's  Special  Method  in  Reading.) 
la)  Methods  in  teaching — beginning  to  read. 

( b)  Word  and  Sentence  Method. 

(c)  What  should  constitute  work  of  first  three  mouths.  Les- 
sons illustrating  work.  If  thought  getting  is  emphasized  from 
the  first,  there  will  be  no  bad  habits  to  overcome. 

(d)  Mechanics  of  reading.  Phonics  and  phonetic  reading. 
When  to  begin  phonics,  how,  extent  of  it  in  first  year.  Word 
drill,  spelling. 


CHILD  STUDY PRIMARY. 

First  Year: 

(See  “Halleck’s  Education  of  Central  Nervou^  System,” 
“.Jameson’s  The  Child,”  “Hall's  Adolescence,”  “Froebel's  Educa- 
tion of  Man.”) 

Applied:  Discipline  of  a school.  Games,  material,  form 

work,  building,  sewing,  clay  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  writ- 
ing, visualizing,  memory  exercise,  construction,  gardening. 


DRAWING. 

First  Year: 

Representation  (Pictorial.) 

Expressed  by  free-hand  drawing  and  to  cover  light  and  shade 
drawing,  which  includes  composition  and  color. 

Begin  with  free  arm  movements — air  })ictures. 

Practice  lines  in  air  and  on  blackboard. 

Discuss  lines  and  curves  in  the  abstract  and  demonstrate  in 
tlie  concrete  by  illustrations  on  blackboard  and  pa{*er  with  chalk, 
charcoal  or  pencil.  Correlate  all  outline  drawings  as  well  as 
all  subsequent  work  with  other  branches  of  study.  Dwell  on  all 
underlying  princijilcs  such  as  correct  position  of  ])aj)or  in  relation 
to  pupil’s  vision;  how  to  obtain  freedom,  directness,  accuracy  by 
light  touch,  correct  measurement  by  sight  only  at  first,  then  tests 
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to  follow  l)v  mechanical  means,  correct  blockinj?  in — i)roliil)it  eras- 
ing— until  cleaning  up  time  has  arrived.  Torrect  seein*;  is  the 
question  of  education  at  this  period — not  techniipie. 

Color. 

Color  is  a matter  of  feeliii",  and  this  study  should  start  with 
the  three  jirimarv  colors,  followed  by  the  six  leading  or  spectrum 
colors  and  succeeded  by  the  twelve  standard  colors. 

The  easiest  and  best  introduction  is  through  landscape,  and 
nature  study,  beginning  with  easy  and  poster  effect  illustrations 
of  divisions  of  land  and  sky  and  water,  followed  by  the  addition 
of  trees,  foliage,  etc.,  abstaining  from  introduction  of  human  and 
animal  figures  or  other  dilticult  subjects,  excepting  in  isolated 
cases  of  special  gifted  pupils,  when  greater  freedom  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  given. 

Draw  and  paint  in  water  colors  from  Nature  leaves,  grasses, 
plants,  stems,  branches,  going  as  far  as  trees  and  landscapes. 


First  Year: 


T.  Rivers 


rilYSIOGRAPIIY. 

I 1.  Function 

2.  Valleys 

3.  Flood  Plains,  Deltas,  etc. 

4.  Transjtorfation  and  Dejmsition  of 

5.  Shifting  of  Courses 

a.  Causes 

b.  Results  (lakes,  lagoons,  marshes) 
( G.  Drainage  Areas. 


II. 

III. 


Weathering  and  Soil. 


Sandstone — • 
how  formed 

b.  Lime  stone 

c.  Granite 


1 

I 

)■  Decomposition  of  Rocks. 

J 


1 a.  Solution. 

IV.  Nature’s  Ways  of  Break-  ! b.  Change  of  Temperature, 
ing  up  Rocks  \ c.  Plants. 

J d.  Animals. 

V.  Erosion — Land  Forms  Due  to  Erosion 

VI.  Winds. 


VII. 


Mountains 


I Volcanoes 
I Plateaus 


1.  Function  of  Mountains 

a.  As  Mineral  Deposits 

b.  As  Condensers  of  Moisture 

c.  As  Retainers  of  Moisture 

d.  As  Health  Resorts 

2.  Formation 
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VIII.  Glaciers 


a. 

b. 


I*ast  Effect  on  Land 

Present  Effect  on  Water  of  Ocean. 


IX. 


X. 


Atmosphere 


1.  Composition 

2.  Light  and  Heat — Effect 

3.  Winds 

4.  Planetary  Winds  i 

a.  Doldrums 

b.  Trades 

■!  c.  Horse  Latitude 

d.  Prevailing  Westerly 

e.  Irregular 

: f.  Monsoons 

g.  Cj'clonic  Movements 

h.  Relation  between  planetary  winds  and 

L topography. 


Precipitation  of  Moisture 


r 1. 


r 1. 

! 2. 

3. 

I 4. 

15. 


Clouds. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Dew. 

Frost. 


Oceans  ■{ 

[ 


Planetary  Movements  and  Effects. 

a.  Gulf  Stream. 

b.  Japan  Current. 


*2.  Currents 


Addenda : 

Gilbert  & Brigham’s  “Introduction  to  Physical  Geography,” 
and  Ralph  S.  Tarr’s  “Elementary  Physical  Geography”  are  stand- 
ard texts. 


First  Year: 


HEADING. 


Phonics — 

Vowel  exercises.  Accent.  Emphasis.  Rhythm.  Rhyme. 
Consonal  combinations.  Blurred  and  confused  sentences. 
Attack  and  release. 

Conditioning  factors — 

I’osition.  Calisthenics.  Freedom.  Initiative. 

Rapjiort.  Class  criticism.  Kind  and  length  of  lesson. 
Play — 

Definition  and  functions  of  the  sjiirit  of  play. 
Reproduction  and  dramatization. 

Crusoe.  Motlier  Goose.  Cinderella.  .lack,  etc.  Aesop. 
Gulliver.  Red  Riding  Hood.  Arabian  Nights.  .Jungle 
books. 

Indoor  and  outdoor  games;  oral  composition  therefrom. 


*See  Journal  of  Geography,  March,  lt)03,  for  discussion  of 
effect  of  warm  currents  on  climate. 
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Spelling — 

(Jroup  Kelations — 

Of  thought. 

Of  form. 

Oral,  ^\'ritten.  ( 'onipetition. 


I.ANGUACJE. 

First  Ycor: 

Kinds,  inventory,  functional. 

Unit  of  study,  the  sentence. 

The  subject — 

Its  growth,  parts  and  kinds. 

The  predicate. 

How  it  develo]»s,  parts,  kinds. 

Prepositional  phrases — 

Uses,  adjective,  adverb. 

Independent  clauses — 

Single  and  double,  or  correlative  conjunctions. 

Dependent  clause.s — 

Uses,  noun,  adjective,  adverb. 

Causal,  conditional,  concessive,  etc. 

Subjunctive  mood. 

Declension  and  conjugation — 

Inflection,  radical,  terminal,  strong  and  weak  verbs. 

Parts  of  speech,  subdivisions. 

Grammatical  forms. 

Infinitives  and  participles. 

Paradigms. 

Agreement  and  government — 

Practice,  oral  and  written. 

(Suggestive  lists  of  reading  material  with  pedagogical  dis- 
cussion will  be  found  in  monographs  distributed  gratis  by  various 
book  companies.) 


IIl.STOKY  OF  COI.OXTES  AND  AAIERICAX  REVOLUTIOX. 

First  Year: 

1 . Ancient  America  : 

(a)  By  whom  peopled — 

1.  The  Hurons. 

2.  The  Iroquois. 

3.  The  Pueblos. 

(b)  The  remains  of  ancient  civilization. 

(c)  How  did  the  Indian  Influence  later  American  his- 

tory ? 

2.  Period  of  Discovery  : 

(a)  Columbus. 

(b)  The  Cabots. 

(c)  Cartier. 
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(d)  The  Spanish  explorers. 

(e)  How  did  the  various  claims  to  American  territory 

originate? 

3.  Period  of  Colonization  ; 

(a)  The  Settlement  of  New  England — 

1.  The  Mayflower  Compact. 

2.  The  New  England  Confederation. 

(b)  The  Settlement  of  Virginia — 

1.  The  influence  of  tobacco  on  Virginia’s  history. 

2.  Parson’s  Cause. 

(c)  The  Settlement  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

(d)  French  and  Indian  War — 

1 . Cause. 

2.  Results. 

(e)  Colonial  Customs. 

4.  The  Revolution : 

(a)  The  accession  of  George  III  to  the  English  throne. 

(b)  The  contest  between  the  new  King  and  the  English 

people. 

(c)  The  causes  of  the  Revolution — 

1.  Taxation — internal,  external. 

a.  The  attitude  of  the  colonists  on  the 

question  of  taxation. 

b.  The  sugar  tax. 

c.  The  stamp  tax — 

1.  Its  purposes. 

2.  Patrick  Henry’s  resolutions. 

3.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

4.  The  results. 

(d)  The  Townshend  Revenue  Act — 

1.  The  “Letters  from  a farmer  in  Pennsylvania.” 

2.  The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 

on  question  of  external  taxation. 

3.  How  resisted. 

(e)  An  attempt  to  rigidly  enforce  navigation  laws — 

(a)  Navigation  acts  were  passed  1660, 1663, 1672. 

(b)  Enforced  by  George  III. 

(c)  Did  these  laws  grant  any  special  j)rivileges 

to  the  colonists? 

(d)  Laws  to  enforce  taxation  and  navigation  acts — 

1.  Writs  of  Assistance. 

2.  Mutiny  Act  or  Quartering  Act. 

3.  The  four  Intolerable  Acts — 

a.  The  Boston  Port  Act. 

b.  The  Regulating  Act. 

c.  The  administration  of  Justice  Act. 

d.  The  Quebec  Act. 

(e)  A desire  for  represenlation  in  Ihe  British  Parliament 

had  no  ]>art  in  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

(f)  The  congresses  of  Ihe  Revolution. 
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(fj)  The  events  of  the  Kevolution — 

1.  Washiiifiton's  Itetreat  from  l.oiiff  Island. 

2.  Ilnr^oyne’s  surrender. 

3.  liattle  of  King’s  Mountain. 

4.  Yorktown. 

5.  The  foreigners  that  aided  the  Ainerieans. 

(h)  Peace. 

(i)  Tlie  Army  from  17S1-17K>. 

5.  The  Critical  Period: 

(a)  The  articles  of  confederation. 

(b)  The  quarrels  Ixdween  the  states. 

(c)  J’aper  money. 

(d)  Shay’s  rebellion. 

(e)  The  constitutional  convention — 

1.  The  men  present — 

a.  Jefferson  was  not  a member. 

2.  The  Virginia  Plan. 

3.  The  New  Jersey  Plan. 

4.  The  Connecticut  comi)roinise. 

5.  The  compromise  on  representation. 

(>.  The  commercial  compromise  between  New 
h^ngland  and  the  South. 

6.  Washington : 

(a)  His  cabinet. 

(b)  Hamilton’s  Financial  I’olicy — 

1.  The  payment  of  the  debt. 

2.  The  National  Bank. 

3.  The  protective  tariff  report. 

(e)  Foreign  Affairs. 

1.  Genet’s  Mission. 

2.  Washington’s  neutrality  proclamation. 

3.  Jay’s  Treaty. 

4.  Washington’s  Farewell  Address;  who  wrote  it? 


First  Year: 


.\RITHMETIC. 


Fractions : 

The  Nature  of  Fractions. 

The  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Fractions. 

The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Fractions. 

Classification  of  Fractions:  Common  Fractions,  Aliquot 

Parts,  Decimals. 

The  Kelations  of  Common  Fractions,  Aliquots  and  Decimals. 
Applications  of  Common  Fractions  and  Aliquots. 
Applications  of  Decimals: 

a.  United  States  Money. 

b.  Interest:  Simple,  Annual  and  Compound. 

c.  Commission. 

d.  Brokerage. 
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e.  Taxes. 

f.  Insurance  and  Annuities. 

Denominate  Numbers: 

The  Theory  of  Their  Keduction. 

Denominate  Whole  Numbers  and  Mixed  Numbers. 
Denominate  Fractions  and  Their  Applications. 

The  Tables  and  Their  Uses. 


CIVIL  GOVEUXMEXT. 


First  Year: 

1.  The  Nation: 

a.  Elements  of  the  Nation. 

b.  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation. 

c.  The  Nation  and  the  Constitution. 

d.  The  Nation  and  the  Citizen. 

e.  The  National  Flag  and  the  Zeal. 

f.  The  People  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Government : 

a.  Local. 

b.  State. 

' c.  National. 

3.  Legislative  Department : 

A.  Congress — 

I.  Senate — 

a.  ' Number  of  Senators. 

b.  How  chosen. 

c.  Term. 

d.  Presiding  Officer. 

e.  Powers. 

f.  Salary. 

IT.  House  of  Kepresentatives — 

a.  Powers. 

• b.  Number  of  ^lembers. 

c.  How  appointed. 

d.  By  whom  elected. 

e.  Qualifications. 

f.  Term. 

g.  Salary. 

4.  Processes  of  Law-Making: 

a.  Action  in  Congress. 

b.  Method  of  voting. 

c.  Keconsideration. 

r ■ d.  Record  of  votes. 

e.  Process  of  passing  a bill. 

f.  Committees. 

5.  Powers  of  Congress: 

a.  Finances. 

b.  Commerce. 

c.  Aiipointments. 
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(1.  Constifutioiiiil  Anieiulments. 
t*.  New  States, 
f.  War. 

f>'.  Iniproveineiits. 

G.  Executive  Departiiieiit : 

I.  I’i’esideiit — 

a.  Eligibility. 

b.  How  elected  (whole  process). 

c.  I’owers  and  Duties. 

d.  Tei-ni. 

e.  Salary. 

II.  \’ice-l’resident — 

a.  Elifjibility. 

b.  Duties. 

c.  Term  of  otbce. 

d.  Salary. 

7.  President's  Cabinet: 

a.  Departimmts. 

b.  Otlicers. 

c.  Ilow  aj)p()inted. 

d.  Salary. 

S.  Hureans  of  Cabinet  Departments: 

a.  Education. 

b.  Indian  Affairs. 

c.  Post  unices  and  I’ostal  Routes. 

d.  Weather  Bureaus. 

e.  Census. 

f.  ^Military  Affairs  of  the  Country'. 

«.  Pensions. 

h.  Public  Lands. 

i.  Financial  Affairs  of  the  Country. 

j.  ^Ambassadors,  Ministers  and  Envoys. 
Jl.  Judicial  Department: 

1.  Supreme  Court — 

a.  Number  of  Judges. 

b.  How  ai)pointed. 

c.  Tenure  of  Office. 

d.  Duties. 

e.  Salaries. 

I r.  Jurisdiction— 

a.  Limitation. 

b.  Original. 

. c.  Appellate. 

10.  Inferior  Courts: 

a.  District  Courts. 

, b.  Circuit  Courts. 

c.  Appellate  Courts. 

d.  Other  Courts. 
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11.  Sources  of  Revenue: 

a.  Customs. 

b.  Internal  Revenue. 

c.  Direct  Taxes. 

d.  Public  Lands. 

12.  International  Law: 

a.  Necessity,  Object. 

b.  Hague  Conference. 

c.  Diplomatic  Service. 

13.  Personal  Rights: 

a.  Domicile. 

b.  Life,  Liberty  and  Property. 

c.  Jury  Trial. 

d.  Bail. 

e.  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws. 

14.  Suffrage: 

a.  A Privilege  or  a Right,  Which? 

b.  Qualifications  of  a Voter. 

c.  Australian  Ballot. 

d.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum, 

e.  Women’s  Rights. 

15.  Education: 

I.  National — 

a.  National  Schools. 

1).  Bureau  of  Education, 
c.  Grants  of  Land  and  Money. 

II.  State— 

a.  District. 

b.  City. 

c.  Normal. 

d.  Universities  and  Colleges. 

e.  Support. 

1.  State  Fund. 

2.  State  Tax. 

' 3.  Local  Tax. 

f.  Coni])ulsory  Attendance. 

IG.  Taxation: 

a.  National — 

.\.  Indirect  Tax — 

1.  Customs. 

II.  Duties. 

III.  Internal  Revemie. 

B.  Tax  Upon  Home  Manufactures — 
1.  Taxes. 

II.  Excises. 
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1).  State— ^ 

A.  I)ir(‘ct  Tax. 

15.  Licenses. 

C.  Fines. 

1).  Fees. 

F.  Land  Sales. 

17.  Politics: 

a.  Orifjin  of  Political  Parties. 

1).  Contrasts  and  ( 'oinj)arisons. 

c.  Orfranization  of  I’olitical  Parties. 

d.  Party  Influences. 

e.  Political  Issnies. 

f.  Platforms  and  I’lanks. 
j?.  Fnnction  of  Pai'ties. 

18.  Miscellaneons: 

a.  Money. 

1).  (lovcrnnient  Bonds. 

c.  National  Banks. 

d.  Bankruptcy. 

e.  Commerce. 

f.  Weifjlits  and  Measures. 

11).  Miscellaneons  (Continued) — 

a.  Public  Lands — 

A.  Disi)osition  of  I’ublic  Lands. 

B.  Homesteads. 

C.  I’re-Kmptions. 

1).  Beservations. 

b.  M'rit  of  Habeas  Corinis. 

c.  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisals. 

20.  Territorial  (rovernment : 

a.  Federal  Officers — 

/ A.  How  A])j)ointed. 

B.  Tenure  of  Office. 

1).  Representation  in  Corifjress. 

c.  How  a Territory  becomes  a State? 

d.  Definition  of  Covernment. 


COLOR.\DO  .SCHOOL  LAW. 

Firnt  Year: 

1.  School  Districts: 

a.  Organization. 

b.  Classification. 

2.  Directors: 

a.  Duties. 

b.  Powers. 
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3. 


4. 

5. 


Teachers : 

a.  Contracts. 

b.  Duties. 

I.  Keeping  of  Registers. 
II.  Making  of  Reports. 
Examinations. 

Certificates: 

a.  Grades. 

b.  Classes. 


MUSIC. 

Second  Year: 

Review  first  year’s  work. 

Difficult  intervals  from  chart  and  hand  signs. 
Chord  singing  and  writing. 

Chromatic  and  Diatonic  scales. 

Major  and  Minor  scales. 

Theory. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Second  Year — {two  weeks): 

(a)  Apperception  and  Association  of  Ideas:  Simple  ex- 

periment, Laws  of  Association. 

(b)  Memory  and  Imagination:  Natux'e  and  function ; ^lem- 
ory  Types;  Active  and  Passive  Imagination. 

(c)  Thought  and  Reasoning:  Image,  Concept,  Judgment, 

etc.;  Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning;  Reasoning  of  (^hildren. 
Second  Year  [four  weeks): 

(a)  Apperception  and  Association  of  Ideas:  Simple  ex- 

])eriments;  All  experience  and  mixture  of  central  and  peripheral 
elements;  Neurological  basis;  Laws  of  Association. 

(b)  Memory  and  Imagination:  Relation  to  Each  Other; 

Function  in  Life;  Neurological  Basis;  Develoj)ment  in  (iliildren; 
Children’s  Lies;  Memory  Types;  Formal  and  Logical  Memor}'; 
Active  and  Passive  Imagination;  Relation  1o  Attention  and  In- 
terest. 

(c)  Thinking:  Development  of  Image,  concept,  judgment, 
etc.;  Relation  of  Imagination  and  Reasoning;  Language  and 
Thought;  Thought  in  Lower  Animals;  Development  in  Children; 
Age  When  Nascent  and  Subjects  Which  Develop  It;  Formal  Dis- 
cipline; Defects  of  Theory;  Function  of  Thinking. 


imU.IOCULVPIIY. 

Good  Books  for  Teachers  Without  Psychological  Training. 

T.  General  Psychology: 

Angel!,  Psychology;  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  Price,  ?1.50. 
Thorndike,  Elements  of  i’sychology;  A.  G.  Seiler,  N.  Y., 
Price,  ^l..50. 
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Tifheiu*!',  l*iini“i-  of  I'syrliolofjjy;  The  .Mm-millaii  (’o., 
I’rice,  Jfl.OO. 

Witmer,  Aiialylii-al  rsyeliolojjy ; (Jinn  I'c  (’o.,  I'rico  !?1.00. 

IT.  Child  PHyvhohxjn: 

Kirkpatrick,  Fundanu'nlals  of  (Miild  Study;  Tlio  .Macmillan 
Co.,  Price,  |1.00. 

Kinji,  Psyclu)l'>j>y  of  Cliild  I tcveloiiment ; CniviM-sity  of  Clii- 
<-ago  Press,  I’rice. 

Tanner,  Tlie  Cliild. 

III.  Educational  Etiycholoyi/ 

Hag'lev,  The  Educative  Process;  The  .Macmillan  Co.,  Price, 

n:2ry. 

Salisbury,  The  Theory  of  Teaching  and  Elementai'y  Psychol 
ogy;  Century  IJook  Co.,  Whitewater,  Wis..  Price,  Sil.'Jr). 


i,.\.Nur.\(a-: — i*ri  m.uiv. 

Ifk'coud  Year: 

Too  much  writtim  work  -loo  little  oral.  Oral.  wlnm.  how. 
All  work  given  under  Child  Study  will  makt*  e.xcellent  ma- 
terial for  language  expression. 

Should  children  be  expected  to  relate  all  stories? 

(lames  in  language  (.see  ^liss  .Vrnold's  “Way  Marks”). 
Written  work,  when,  how  much. 

How  to  enlarge  vocabulary,  how  to  teach  corr(>ct  exjires- 
sions  written  and  oral,  when  to  teach  it. 

Letters  and  stories. 


1 1 .V  .\  D W O R K — 1>R  I .M  .Ul  Y . 

Second  Year: 

Occupation  work  for  first  grade. 

Material  and  use;  how  to  supply  material  in  a {toorly  sup- 
plied district.  It  is  suggested  that  great  effort  be  made  to  drop 
, all  busy  work  as  such  and  let  the  occupation  work  be  a real  ex- 
pression on  part  of  child. 

Models  in  sewing,  folding,  paper  construction,  cardboard 
construction  and  the  many  materials  which  are  available  are 
very  suggestive  to  a body  of  teachers. 

(School  journals  are  full  of  splendid  articles  on  this  subject.) 


DR.ttVI.XG PRI  .M.\RY'. 

Second  Year: 

Compare  and  classify  familiar  objects,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. 

Express  these  forms  by  means  of  clay,  paper,  cardboard,  etc. 
Forms  particularly  considered:  Sphere,  cylinder,  square 

prism,  cube,  hemisphere,  right  angled  triangular  prism. 

Paper  folding. 

Cutting  and  making  designs  of  colored  paper. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Second  Year: 

Explain  terms  and  fullest  meaning  covered  by  mechanical 
drawing.  The  use  of  ruler,  compass  and  all  other  instruments, 
materials,  and  their  uses. 

Give  a synopsis  of  all  the  principles,  rules,  nature  and  use 
of  working  drawings,  scale,  dimensioning,  lettering,  develop- 
ments, projection  principles,  orthographic  projections,  sections 
and  intersections. 

Note:  Workmanship. 

By  this  is  meant  the  quality  of  work  with  reference  to  its 
execution.  In  the  lower  grades  the  desirable  qualities  are  cor- 
rectness and  neatness;  to  these  are  to  be  added  year  by  year  ac- 
curacy and  such  other  technical  perfections  as  good  arrange- 
ments of  drawings  upon  the  sheet,  uniformity  in  character  of 
line,  evenness  of  tint,  clearness  in  dimension  and  style  in  let- 
tering. Slovenly,  half  done  work  is  inexcusable  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  course  in  drawing  where  tests  are  always  possible 
and  within  the  pupil’s  power  to  apply.  So  far  as  workmanship 
is  concerned,  almost  nothing  is  left  to  the  pupil’s  individual  judg- 
ment. The  pupil  is  simplj’  to  follow  directions.  Is  the  work 
right?  That  is  the  first  test  to  be  applied,  lias  it  the  best  finish 
of  which  the  pupil  is  capable  at  this  stage  of  development?  That 
is  the  other  test  of  excellence.  Fine  workmanship  comes  through 
drill.  Perfect  the  pupil’s  idea  of  good  workmanship  and  develop 
skill  in  execution.  In  Ihe  lower  grades  this  means  drill  in  the 
correct  use  of  terms  in  drawing  all  the  commoner  geometric  fig- 
ures from  memory,  in  ruling,  measuring  and  dividing  lines,  in 
practicing  the  abstract  curves  until  their  drawing  becomes  auto- 
matic. In  the  intermediate  grades  it  means  all  that  and  more, 
drill  ill  the  use  of  compasses,  in  securing  accuracy  in  reducing 
dimensions  to  scale,  in  reading  working  drawings,  in  working 
rapidly  and  cencentratedly.  Such  drill  should  never  be  admin- 
istered blindfolded,  so  to  speak.  The  pupil  should  see  the  value 
of  it,  the  necessity,  and  be  sustained  through  it  all  by  the  hope 
of  attaining  what  he  desires  as  heartily  as  his  teacher  in  the 


finished  product. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Heeond  Year: 

, . . 1 a.  Cells. 

Bodies.  Klomcntsi. 

II.  Oxidation. 

Function. 

a.  Bones  t <> 

Structure. 

III.  The  Skeleton 

• 

\ 

b,  Muscles  1 j’; 

Use. 

Structure. 
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IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


Aliuientary  ('anal 


fa. 
! 1>. 


I (1. 


Moutli. 

Esopliajjus. 

Stoinaoli. 

Intostinos. 


f a. 
I 


I'roparation  by 


Digestion 


I).  Absorption 
c.  Assiinilatit)ii 


I 1. 

I U. 


Montli.  . 
Stoniacli. 
Liver.’ 
Intestines. 


Foods 


r a.  Animal 
-j  b.  Vegetable 
[ c.  Mineral 


I 1.  Preparation. 

1 2.  Preservation. 


Alcohol  and  Digestion — Drugs  and  Poisons. 


I a.  Heart 

I b.  Lungs 

The  Blood  ^ c.  Arteries 

j d.  Veins  [ The  Circulation 

^ e.  Cai)i Maries  < 1.  Greater. 

[ 2.  I.iesser. 


The  !r(kin  and  the  Kidneys. 

The  Nervous  System. 

The  Special  Senses. 

The  Throat  and  Voice. 

First  Aid  in  Accidents  and  Emergencies. 
Bacteria. 

Contagious  Diseases  and  Disinfectants. 
Care  Sick  Room. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Second  Year: 

Shakespeare — 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

(R.  G.  Moulton,  H.  W.  Mabie.) 

Tennyson — 

The  Princess. 

Princess  Ida  (Gilbert  & Sullivan),  should  be  played,  if 
possible. 

Ulysses. 

Locksley  Hall,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 

Scott — 

Ivanhoe. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Burns — 

Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

The  Mountain  Daisy,  Mouse,  etc. 

HV 
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DeFoe- — 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
Dean  Swift — 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 
Lewis  Carroll — 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Bunj'an — 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 


HISTORY  .VFTER  REVOLUTION. 

Second  Year: 

7.  Adams: 

(a)  Tronbles  with  France — 

1.  The  X,  Y,  Z mission. 

2.  Peace. 

(b)  The  Alien  Law. 

(c)  The  Sedition  Law. 

(d)  The  fall  of  the  Federalists. 

(e)  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions. 

8.  Jefferson : 

(a)  His  personality. 

(b)  His  career  before  1800. 

(c)  The  inaugural  myth. 

(d)  The  Revolution  of  1800. 

(e)  Albert  Gallatin  (The  greatest  statesman  from 

1800-1815). 

(f)  The  Louisiana  purchase — 

1.  JofToison  kbig  o'  r,ouisiaiu' 

(g)  The  move  for  secession. 

(h)  The  two  mistakes  of  Jefferson’s  administration 

(see  Gordv’s  Political  Parties  in  the  TT.  S..  Vol. 
I,  597). 

9.  Madison: 

(a)  The  War  of  1812 — 

1.  The  “Orders  in  Council.’’ 

2.  Na])oleon’s  decrees. 

8.  Embargo. 

All  three  issued  during  Jefferson’s  adminis- 
tration. 

4.  The  United  States  a vassal  of  England  or 

France^ — 

a.  Her  vessels  jmid  a tax  to  English  gov- 

ernment. 

b.  Her  congress  j)assed  a law  in  olx'dience 
to  (he  orders  of  Na]»oleon. 

5.  Why  fight  England  and  not  France? 

n.  The  “only  noteworthy  feat  of  arms  of  the  war 
took  ])lace  at  New  Orleans.’’ — Roo:tcrc1t. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


7.  TIu*  war  upon  the  sea. 
S.  Treaty  of  peace. 

1).  U(*snlts. 


Monroe  and  d.  <2.  Adams: 

(a)  The  Missouri  ('oinproinise — 

1.  The  (piestion  at  stake — 

a.  The  interest  of  the  j)olitician  and  not  of 
tlie  slave. 

2.  Had  Coii}?ress  the  power  to  restrict  slavery 

in  the  state?  In  the  territories? 
d.  Arguments  for  and  against  slavery, 
a.  Economic. 

1).  Political, 
c.  floral. 


(b)  New  issues — 

1.  Internal  improvements. 

2.  Taritf. 

3.  The’ United  States  Hank. 


Jackson  and  Van  Buren: 

(a)  Jackson’s  personality. 

(b)  Nullification — 

1.  (leneral  history  of. 

2.  In  Georgia. 

3.  In  South  Carolina. 

(c)  Overthrow  of  the  bank. 

(d)  The  Panic  of  1837. 

(e)  The  Giants — 

1.  Clay. 

2.  Webster. 

3.  Calhoun. 

The  “Little  President:” 


(a)  The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. 

(b)  The  Wilinot  proviso — 

1.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  slave. 

2.  But  for  political  power. 

(c)  The  compromise  of  1850. 

(d)  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Was  squatter  sovereignty  a new  idea? 

(e)  Great  secessionists — 

1.  Wendell  Phillips. 

2.  Horace  Greeley. 

3.  William  H.  Seward. 

4.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

5.  Jefferson  Davis. 

(f)  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 
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13.  Lincoln  and  Johnson: 

(a)  Causes  of  the  War — 

1.  Political. 

2.  Economic. 

3.  Moral. 

(The  “Brothers’  Woe,”  by  John  C.  Keed, 
should  be  read  by  teachers  as  well  as  by 
institute  instructors.) 

(b)  The  foremost  unionist. 

(See  chapters  VII  and  VIII  of  Morse’s  Lincoln.) 

(c)  Great  Generals — 

1.  Grant — Lee. 

2.  Sherman — Jackson. 

(d)  Why  did  the  North  win? 

(e)  Reconstruction. 

14.  To  the  Present  Time: 

(a)  The  Panic  of  1873. 

(b)  Resumption  of  Specie  payment. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  South. 

(d)  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(e)  The  War  with  Spain. 

Note. — Some  topics  have  been  stated  as  they  have,  that 
they  may  produce  discussion. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Year: 

Ratio : 

The  Nature  of  Ratio. 

Applications  of  Ratio. 

Proportion : 

The  Theory  of  Proportion. 

Relations  of  Ratio  and  Proportion. 
Simple  and  Compound  Proportion. 
Applications  of  Proportion. 
Involution  and  Evolution: 

The  Terms  Explained. 

Methods  in  Involution. 

Methods  in  Evolution. 

The  Arithmetical  Explanation. 

The  Geometrical  Proofs. 


COLORADO  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Second.  Year: 

().  Compulsory  education. 

7.  Normal  Institutes. 

a.  Numbi'r  of  Normal  Districts. 

b.  How  supjiorted. 
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S.  Taxes: 

a.  How  l('vi(*(l. 

I).  (Masses  of  Fluids, 
e.  liimit  of  Taxation, 
d.  Limit  of  S])(*eia!  Li'vy. 

!).  K'leelions: 

a.  When  lield. 

b.  (iiialifieations  of  Fleetors. 
10.  Holidays. 


STATIC  GOVERN  MK.NT. 

Second  Year: 

1.  State  (loverninent. 

a.  Local  (lOveiTiimmt. 

1).  Constitntion. 

c.  Elections. 

d.  Political  Parties. 

e.  Voters  ((iualilications). 

2.  Legislative  Department: 

a.  General  Assembly. 

I.  Senate. 

a.  Number  of  Senators. 

b.  When  Elected. 

c.  Term  of  Ollice. 

d.  Powers. 

e.  Salary. 

II.  House  of  Kepresentatives — 

a.  Powers. 

b.  Number  of  Members. 

c.  When  Elected. 

d.  Term  of  Office. 

e.  Salary. 

3.  Executive  Department: 

a.  Election,  term  of  office,  duties,  salary,  etc.,  of: 
I.  Governor. 

II.  Lieutenant  Governor. 

III.  Secretary  of  State. 

IV.  State  Treasurer. 

V.  Auditor  of  State. 

VI.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

VII.  Attorney  General. 
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4.  Judicial  Depaitmeut : 

a.  Supreme  Court — 

I.  Jurisdiction. 

II.  Number  of  Judges. 

a.  Election. 

b.  Term  of  Office. 

c.  Qualifications. 

d.  Salary. 

b.  District  Courts. 

I.  Jurisdiction. 

II.  Judges. 

a.  Election. 

b.  Term  of  Office. 

c.  Other  Courts. 

I.  Jurisdiction. 

II.  Judges. 

III.  Jury. 

a.  How  Selected. 

b.  Of  How  Many  Composed. 

c.  Duties. 

5.  State  Institutions,  Where  Located,  Hoa\-  Su])ported.  etc. : 

a.  State  University. 

b.  State  Agricultural  College. 

c.  State  School  of  Mines. 

d.  State  Normal  School. 

e.  State  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

f.  State  Insane  Asylum. 

g.  State  Industrial  School. 

h.  State  Reformatory. 

i.  State  Penitenfiary. 
f).  State  Boards: 

a.  Duties. 

I.  Board  of  Education. 

II.  Board  of  Land  Commissioneis. 

III.  Board  of  Canvassers. 

IV.  Board  of  Equalization. 

V.  Board  of  Charities  and  ('on(‘ctions. 

VI.  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

VII.  Board  of  Heallh. 

VIII.  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

IX.  Sanifary  Board. 

7.  Early  History  of  Colorado. 

a.  Organization  as  Teri  ifory. 

b.  Terriforial  Oovernors. 

c.  Admission  as  Sfafi*. 

d.  Slate  Governors. 

e.  First  Cai)ifal. 

f.  Indiisliial  Develo])menl. 
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8.  (''ounly  0(lic(>rs,  EloHion,  Tenn,  Duties,  Salary,  etc.,  of; 
a.  ('ounty  < ’ominission(*rs. 

1).  Slierilf. 
e.  ('ounty  .Imlj^e. 

(1.  ('only  ('lerk. 

e.  ('ounty  Assessor. 

f.  (’ounty  Tr(*asur('r. 

jf.  (’ounty  Su])erinteml(“ut  of  Schools. 

h.  ('ounty  Surveyor. 

i.  ('ounty  ('orouer. 

!).  ('ities  ami  Towns: 

a.  ('lassifieatiou. 

b.  Onicers. 

e.  Term  of  (Mliee. 

(1.  Duties. 

10.  Dowers  of  (’ities  ami  Towns: 

a.  FiuamM's. 

b.  Taxes. 

e.  A|)j)ro])riatious. 

(1.  Licenses, 
e.  IMiblie  15uil(liu<;s. 


MUSIC. 

Third  Year: 

Review  ^lajor  and  Minor  scales. 

Chromatic  scale— write  them  in  all  keys. 

Intervals  of  the  Diatonic  scale  and  their  inversions. 

Sight  singing. 

Chorus  singing:  Such  selections  as  can  be  found  in  the 

Coda,  published  by  Ginn  & Co.,  and  in  Beacon’s  Series,  pub- 
lished by  Silvere  Burdett  & Co.  Three  chapters  in  Curwin’s 
“How  to  Observe  Harmony.” 

Musical  history,  great  composers,  singers  and  players 
of  the  present  day,  the  three  schools  of  opera,  French,  German 
and  Italian.  Selections  from  same  used  in  chorus  work. 

Xotc — Books  for  Reference 

For  rote  singing  in  first  and  second  grades,  nothing  better 
can  be  found  than  Xo.  1 Music  Reader,  of  Educational  Series, 
published  by  Ginn  & Co. 

On  Theory,  Palmer’s  Theory  of  Music,  published  by  Jno. 
Church  I't  Co.  (6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  in  high  school).  Curwin’s 
“How’  to  Observe  Harmony,”  published  by  Biglow’  & Main,  81 
Randolph  street,  rhicago. 
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HISTORY  OF  FDUCAITON. 

Third  Year: 

I.  Education  in  the  Oriental  Countries; 

1.  China. 

2.  India. 

3.  Persia. 

4.  Egypt. 

II.  The  Ancient  Classical  Nations: 

1.  Greece. 

a.  Sparta. 

b.  Pythagoras. 

c.  Athens. 

d.  Socrates. 

e.  Plato. 

f.  Aristotle. 

2.  Rome. 

a.  Cicero. 

b.  Plutarch. 

III.  Christian  Education  Before  the  Rise  of  Protestantism: 

1.  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Education. 

2.  The  Founder  of  Christianity. 

3.  Education  During  the  Middle  .\ges; 

a.  Monastic  Schools. 

b.  Cathedral  and  Parochial  Schools. 

c.  Charlemagne. 

d.  Female  Education. 

e.  Rise  of  the  llniversitiesi 

IV.  Education  from  the  Rise  of  Protestantism  to  the  Present 

Time. 

1.  Reaction  againts  Abstract  Theological  Education, 

a.  Montaigne. 

b.  Bacon. 

c.  Milton. 

d.  ( 'omen  i us. 

e.  Locke. 

2.  Abstract  Human  Education. 

a.  Rousseau. 

1).  The  Philanthro])ist. 

3.  Educalion  in  the  Nineteenlh  Century: 

a.  Richter. 

b.  P('stalo/-zi. 

c.  Froebel  and  tlu*  Kindergartiui. 

d.  llerbarl. 

e.  Horace  Maun. 

f.  Herbert  Spencer. 
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4.  Conteinporar.v  Education: 
a.  (lerniany. 

1).  France. 

c.  Eiif;land. 

d.  I'niled  States. 


N.VTLUE  STi;i)Y — CRIMAIIY. 

Third  Year: 

Stories  of  animal,  ]>lant  life. 

Simple  lessons  on  animals  found  near  homes. 

Develop  affection  for  animals  throu}^ll  a knowledge  of  their 
habits. 

Make  them  ac(juaint('d  with  the  buds,  flowers,  fruits  and 
trees  of  Colorado. 

Correlate  with  language,  reading  and  drawing. 


STOUY  TELU NO — I’lU  M ARY. 

Third  Year: 

Give  list  of  suitable  stories;  no  better  way  to  enthuse  teach- 
ers than  to  tell  them  stories. 

What  to  tell,  shall  we  read? 

Add  to  the  story  list;  write  the  single  stories. 

What  to  tell;  shall  we  read? 

Add  much  in  history  stories;  call  for  many  from  pupils. 

Let  your  stories  lead  child  into  new  fields. 

yotc. — The  entertaining  feature  of  the  story  must  always  bo 
paramount,  but  a wonderful  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  child 
for  the  most  practical  work  in  history,  science  and  literature,  at 
an  age  when  the  child’s  character  is  being  formed.  Search  for  a 
few'  good  stories,  learn  to  tell  them  in  a simple,  interesting  man- 
ner to  the  teachers,  and  your  work  will  be  rich  in  results. 


DRAWING. 

Third  Year: 

Decorative  Design. 

Definition  should  be  made  clear  showing  how'  much  this  term 
implies.  Decoration  is  the  field  in  which  man  finds  his  finest  op- 
portunities for  creative  work.  On  the  educational  side  of  the 
study  of  decoration,  one  point  stands  out  most  clearly  from  among 
many.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  no  great  success  w'ill  ever  attend 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  until  the  object  of  the  creative  and 
decorative  study  shall  be  some  definite,  tangible  thing. 

As  a starting  point  for  all  work  in  decoration,  therefore,  let 
us  place  every  study  in  design  which  we  undertake  for  some  prac- 
tical comprehensible  thing. 
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The  second  principle,  the  all  important  element  of  fitness  to 
purpose,  will  practically  take  care  of  itself  when  a definite  object 
is  the  starting  point  for  creative  action.  Creative  study  finds  easy 
appreciation  in  objects  in  the  round,  in  the  ornament,  in  relief, 
and  in  the  far  more  common,  yet  none  the  less  helpful  pattern  in 
surface. 

The  study  of  decorative  composition  pla3's  its  earnest  part  in 
the  development  of  men  and  women,  to  appreciate  that  which  is 
fine  and  noble  in  literature,  art  and  history,  and  begets  a high 
standard  or  right  living  based  upon  cultured  taste. 

Classification  of  IMaterials  and  Sources. 

Geometry  Nature  Historic  Ornament 

Elements  and  Principles. 

1.  Fitness  to  Purpose. 

2.  Unit. 

3.  Kepetition. 

4.  Alternation. 

5.  Contrast. 

G.  Growing  point. 

7.  Symmetrv. 

8.  P by  thin.  ‘ 

9.  Composition. 

10.  Balance. 

11.  Repose. 

12.  Conventionalization. 

13.  Idealization. 

Further  Division  of  Sources. 

Geometry  Architecture  Industry  Vegetable 

Animals  Human  figure 

Note:  Decorative  composition. 

Application  of  surface  design — decorative  arrangement — 
decorative  design.  The  different  ajiplications  of  surface  patterns 
must  all  be  taken  up  in  proper  succession:  need  of  definiteness  in 
the  ])roblems  presented  in  educational  work;  studies  for  the  home 
offer  all  necessary  opportunities;  unobtrusive  background  in  good 
color  scheme;  co-operative  work  in  class  exercises;  studies  in 
floor  covering;  carpets;  rugs;  planning  of  jiatterns;  color 
schemes;  the  covering  of  walls;  design  for  pajier. 

Points  to  be  considered  in  tlie  jilanning  of  such  ornament; 
ju'inled  and  woven  fabrics  in  silk  and  cotton;  tlie  ever  jiresent 
pillow  and  its  possibilities;  the  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  surface  design  when  aj>i)lied  to  the  home. 

Clay  IModeling. 

The  Potter  and  his  task;  story  of  the  l*otter;  ancient;  mod- 
ern; His  vessels  are  the  most  durable  of  all  liuman  ])roductions. 

Ib’imitive  methods;  hand  made  i»roducts  in  contrast  to  the, 
work  of  the  wheel. 
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lOarl.v  methods  of  deeoral ion ; (Jreek  vases,  I vjies  of  decora- 
tion; Media*val  stonewan* ; ])ottery,  foreign  and  American;  tiles; 
Kookwood;  (irnehi;  Teco,  and  what  their  names  imjdy. 

Work. 

1.  Tlie  clay — material. 

L*.  Tlie  making  of  vessels,  etc.— doing. 

The  firing — permanency. 

4.  The  glazing — finis  and  beatification. 


BOTANY. 


Third  Yatr: 

I.  Aim — Acquaintance  with  and  intere.st  in  plant  life  of  lo- 
cality. 

(a)  I’nrpost' — for  sake  of  desirable  results  following  such 
acquaintance  and  sncli  interest. 


( 1.  What  they  are; — determined  by — 

a.  E.xcnrsions  with  one  who  knows. 

b.  T*se  of  Keys. 

c.  Sending  specimens  away  for 

[ identification. 


II.  Plants  of  the  J 
Neighborhood  | 


III.  Life  of  Plants 
(seed  plants) 


1.  Of  individual  plant — 

a.  How  plants  grow — function  of 
root,  stem  and  leaf. 

‘2.  Of  the  species — 

a.  Ke|>roduction  of  plants — seeds; 
flowers. 


b.  Ecology  of 
the  species 


r Adaptation  of 
structure. 

I Adaptation  of 
habit. 


r 

IV.  Cryptogams 


1.  As  in  I. — a and  b;  noting  significant 
facts. 


Microscopic  J 
Forms — j 


Pacteria  — useful  and 
harmful. 

Especially  — Pathogenic 
bacteria  and  Economic 
bacteria. 


V.  Evolutionary  History  of  Plants. 

VI.  Plant  Propagation 

a.  School  gardens. 

1).  Elementary  agriculture, 
c.  Elementary  forestry. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Third  Year: 

Principles : 

1.  Study  things,  not  books.  (Use  books  as  accessories,  not 
as  sources  of  information;  as  guides  to  indicate  what  you  are  to 
see  for  yourself.) 

2.  Study  things  in  natui’al  environment.  l\Iay  learn  much 
by  study  of  the  thing  in  school  room,  but  most  important  infor- 
mation acquired  only  by  observing  animal  in  relation  to  its  nat- 
ural sui’roundings. 

Aims : 

1.  To  understand  relation  of  living  thing  to  its  environment, 
])articularly  as  respects  Man  as  part  of  that  environment. 

2.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  structures  so  far  as  necessary  to 
understand  functions. 

3.  To  classify  as  an  aid  to  memory  of  thing  itself,  and  to 
correlate  with  other  concepts. 

Materials : 

Materials  for  nature  study  (natural  objects),  always  every- 
where about  us.  Can  not  get  away  from  them  if  we  would.  Use 
material  near  at  hand  in  prefei’ence  to  the  more  remote. 


I.  Anthropods 


J a.  Insects  Differential  locust  (grass- 
'l  hopper). 

I b.  Two-strij)od  locust. 


1.  Study  external  structure  and  life  history. 


2.  Kelation  of 


II.  Xnternal  struct- 
ure— materials : 


I form  I 

! size  i , . , 

] structure  f <'»vn‘onment. 

I habits  J 

\ large  female  locust. 

/ caterpillar  (tomato  worm). 


Method — dissection 

I 


shallow  pan  of  water, 
loaded  cork  or  wax  in  bottom, 
scissors,  forcej)S,  j)ins. 


Study  organs  of 


( respiration. 

1 circulation. 

-(  digestion. 

I reproduction. 

[ Nervous  system. 


III.  Study  Insects,  ()rlho])tera,  Doleo]dera.  Odonata,  with  sj)e- 
cial  refer(‘nce  to  moulh  i»aits,  form,  function,  relation  to 
environment. 
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( I>(‘i*i(lotera  ( buttorflieM,  moths) . 

I\'.  Suckin'*  Insects  Diptern  (flic*s.  inosciuitoes,  {jnats). 

[ Hoiniptera  (bu}is,  cicada,  jclant  lice*) . 
V.  Insc'cts  (•(iuii»jK*d  for  both  bitiiijr  and  suckiii}*': 
bec*s. 


a.  II  \ incnoptcra 


wasjes. 

ants. 

■ ichncunion  dies, 
b.  Antbropods'. 
.Vraciinida  tsjuders). 
.Myriapods  (centipedes). 


\'l.  Huntin'*  spider;  centi|)c*de.  ('onipare  with  insc*cts. 

! (’raytisli 

I freshwater  shrimp 

C'ompare  and  contrast  with  previous  1yj»es.  Trace  relation  of 
structure  to  envii'onmenl. 

f clam.  1 Kelation  of 

, ! fresliwater  mussel.  ! structure. 

\iil.  .Mullnsks  j-|u,bits. 

i land  snail.  j environment. 

I locomotion. 

>’ote:  -{  respiration. 

[ hard  sl.ell. 


I size. 

IV  \'  !>•  1 ] foi'iii. 

lA-A.  Uirds  t 1 

I color. 

difference  between  male  and  female. 


Nest 


f size. 

I form. 

I material. 

I structure. 


> Eggs 

I 

J 


r size. 

! form. 


color. 


number. 


Hrooding  habits 


{"■ 


rhether  both  parents  or 
female  alone. 


„ , \ of  parent  birds.  ) „ „ f 

I of  young  birds.  j [ i 


By  both  parents  or  by 
one  and  how  often. 


Name  and  ecological  relations. 

Lessons  IX  and  X assigned  at  opening  session  to  give  time  for 
observation. 


Note;  Select  specimens  that  ma}'  be  observed  during  several 
days. 


XI.  Simplest  animals — Protozoa 


f amoeba 
J vorticella 
] paramecium 
I stentor 


6 
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Note  all  facts  regarding  following  functions : 
What  can  vou  sav  of  the  “Work  of  a single 
cell?” 


/locomotion, 
prehension, 
digestion, 
secretion, 
excretion, 
respiration, 
circulation, 
igrowth. 
|re})roduction. 
reaction  to  stimuli, 
irritability, 
choice  of  food, 
'nervous." 
^phenomena. 


XII. 


Study 


Fixed  Plant-Like  Animals 

f freshwater  sponge  (found  in  inany  ponds.) 

J Sponge  of  commerce  (skeleton). 

I Sections  under  microscope,  noting  inilowing  and 
( out  flowing  currents  of  water  in  living  sponge. 


) sponges 
/ porifera 


XIII.  Fixed  Plant-Like  Forms  having  mouth  and  tentacles 

f freshwater  hydra  (alive) 

I marine  hydroids 

^ , 1 jelly  fish 

Coelenterata  t 

Sea  anemone 
(prepared  specimens). 

^ ^ f nervous  svstem  ] peripheral 

iMote  beginning  of  | sense-organs  | and  central 

XIV.  Planarians,  or  Wanderers 


Study 


a.  keen-eyed  wanderer 

b.  tape  worm 


f locomotion. 

In  a note  mouth  (location). 

[ digestive  system  (structure), 
f absence  of  eyes. 

I of  sense-organs. 

In  b.  note  •j  mouth  and  digestive  system, 
parasitic  habits. 

XV.  Segmented  Animals — Annelids — earthworm. 

XVI.  The  Lancelot  (vertebrate  without  backbone  or  skulb 


Fish 


r perch, 

J carp, 

I trout, 
i minnow. 
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XVII. 

.\n  .\m])hibian  (frog). 

XXUl. 

R(*p(ilc  (lizard). 

XIX. 

, S pigeon. 
1 crow. 

( labbit. 

XX. 

Mammal  | 

and  KMJI.ISU  At'TFIOU.S. 


Third  Yvar: 

^'i^hles  of  “Literary  History.” 

Where  to  meet  and  how  to  know  an  autlior. 

Irvinp:,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  lA)well,  Loiififellow. 

. “Half  hours  with  great  authors.” 

“Little  Journeys.” — Elbert  Hubbard. 

“Talks  in  a Library  with  Laurence  Hutton.” 

“Essays  in  Criticism.” — ^Matthew  Arnold. 

Macaulay’s  and  Carlyle's  Biogi-aphical  Essays. 

The  Mark  Twain  Pan(]uet. — Hari)er*s  Weekly. 

The  above  suggestions  for  work  in  the  English  department 
are  directed  to  the  end  of  tutorial  perspective  rather  than  that 
of  immediate  school  room  uses.  The  cultural  side  of  the  teach- 
er's life  must  largely  find  its  expression  here.  The  state  course 
of  study  furnishes  most  of  the  aids  an  average  teacher  needs  for 
her  class  room  work. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Third  Year: 

The  following  form  may  be  applied  to  any  continent  with 
the  use  of  any  ordinary  text-book: 

Position : 

Latitude  and  longitude;  in  what  zones. 

Surrounding  waters  and  lands. 

Boundary  line,  where  drawn  by  nature,  and  where  by  sur- 
vey or  treaty. 

As  to  ocean  currents. 

How  situated  for  commerce. 

How  situated  for  change  of  seasons. 

Form : 

Regular  or  irregular  coast  line. 

Names  of  indentions  and  projections. 

Comparative  size  and  area. 

Map  drawing,  showing  subdivisions. 

Adjacent  islands,  their  size,  shape,  situation,  and  all  inter- 
vening waters,  such  as  sounds,  straits,  channels,  etc. 
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Structure: 

1.  Surface — 

Mountains,  chains  and  peaks. 

Trend  of  mountain  chains. 

Principal  and  secondary  systems. 

Volcanoes. 

Water  sheds,  i)lateaus  and  low  plains. 

2.  Drainage — 

Inland  water,  salt  and  fresh. 

Rivers,  their  source,  direction  and  mouth. 

Deltas. 

Where  short  and  where  long  rivers,  and  why. 

Navigable  rivers  to  what  point. 

River  systems. 

Where  no  drainage  is  found,  and  why. 

Places  adapted  to  agriculture,  mining  and  commerce. 
Meteorology: 

1.  Climate — 

Extremes  in  moisfure  and  temperature,  where  found. 
Isothermal  lines,  giving  reasons  for  variations. 

2.  Precipitation — 

Perpetual  snow  and  periodical  snow  lines. 

Deserts,  arid  plains. 

Greatest  rainfall,  where. 

3.  Causes — 

Internal — of  deserts  and  wet  lands. 

External — observe  ocean  currents,  periodic  winds,  lat- 
tude,  etc. 

Life: 

1.  Flora — 

I’laces  of  scant  and  abundant  vegetation. 

Forests,  where  located  and  kinds  of. 

Plains,  with  what  covered. 

Where  the  different  cereals  and  vegetable's  are  ]troduc('d. 
Fruits,  kinds  and  where  each  abounds. 

2.  Fauna — 

Wild  animals,  for  what  hunted. 

Rirds  and  fishes. 

Domestic  animals. 

The  different  races  of  men,  where  found. 

Inhabitants: 

1.  Political  divisions — 

Their  caj)itals,  seaports  and  principal  cities. 

Kind  of  government,  customs  and  occupation  of  people. 
Industries,  ex])orts  and  im])orts. 

Ihoducts,  mineral,  agricult ui-al  and  manufactured. 

2.  Civilization — 

.\dvaiie('m('ul . education.  r(‘ligiou,  ai‘ts  ami  sciences. 
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Statistics — 

Area,  land  ami  inland  waters. 

Height  of  mountains. 

Length  of  rivers, 
ropnlation,  etc. 

4.  Lit«-rary — 

Historic  facts  of  interest. 

Writing  of  geographical  names,  pronunciation,  etc. 

Hrand  Division,  Donntry  oi'  State. 

State. 

1.  Position  and  extent. 

2.  lionndaries. 

Tolitical  divisions. 

4.  Outline  or  coast. 

.■).  Surface:  (a)  Highlands,  primary  and  secondary;  ib)  Low 
lands,  jnimary  and  secondary;  (cl  Monntain  jieaks  and 
volcanoes. 

(!.  Drainage,  rivers  and  lakes. 

7.  Climate. 

5.  Soil. 

!).  Animal  life  (except  man). 

10.  Natural  resources:  Vegetable  and  mineral. 

11.  Indnstries. 

12.  Commerce;  (a)  Domestic;  (b)  Foreign,  imports,  exports. 
Id.  Cities. 

14.  People:  (a)  Race  and  characteristics;  (b)  Oovernment; 

(c)  Religion;  (d)  Occupations. 

15.  Comparisons. 

IG.  Points  of  interest. 

17.  Historical  places. 


ELEMENTARY  AGRICI  LTI  RE. 

Third  Year: 

1.  Window  Gardening: 

(a)  Mixing  and  fertilizing  the  soil  and  notes  on  methods 
of  arrangement. 

(bl  Practical  work  in  filling  window  box  or  pots. 

2.  Plants: 

(a)  Plant  foods,  hot-beds,  plant  pollination,  seed  selec 

tion  and  collection. 

(b)  Study  of  plant  enemies  and  the  remedies  for  them, 
d.  Soil  Studies: 

(a)  Formation,  composition,  fertility  of  soil. 

(b)  Study  of  soil  moisture,  temperature,  atmosphere. 

drainage,  irrigation  and  tillage. 

(c)  Soil  bacteria  and  the  inoculation  for  leguminous 

plants,  so  that  croj)s  can  get  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

(d) '  Crop  rotation. 
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4.  Plant  Propagation: 

(a)  By  cnttings,  by  seed,  by  grafting,  and  by  rooting 

cuttings  of  botli  herbaceous  and  slirubby  plants. 

(b)  How  to  test  seeds. 

(c)  How  and  when  to  prune. 

(d)  Digging  and  storing  stocks  and  root  grafting. 

5.  Insects  and  Fungi: 

(a)  Insects  and  when  to  spray;  methods  of  applying 
fungicide  and  insecticides. 

G.  School  Gardening: 

(a)  History  and  develo])ment  of  the  movement. 

(b)  Methods  of  conducting  school  gardening. 

(c)  Plans. 


.VHITHMETIC. 


Third  Year: 

Appl  ications: 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  previous  years  reviewed  briefly 
and  discussed  in  their  larger  relations  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Arithmetic  and  to  methods  of  teaching. 


PHYSICS. 

Third  Year: 

1.  Matter: 

a.  General  Proiierties. 

b.  Special  Properties. 

2.  Motion  of  Force: 

a.  Laws  of  Motion. 

b.  Composition  of  ^lotions. 

c.  Composition  of  Foi'ces. 

Attraction : 

a.  Molecular. 

b.  Gravitation. 

4.  Elements  of  IMachiues: 

a.  Simple  Machines. 

b.  Law  of  ^lechanics. 

r>.  Pressure  of  Liquids  and  Gases: 

a.  Hydrostatics. 

b.  Hydrodynamics. 

c.  Pneumatics. 

G.  Sound: 

a.  Production. 

b.  Transmission. 

c.  Ri'fraction. 

d.  Reflection. 

7.  Light: 

a.  Production  and  Propagation  of  Light. 

b.  Reflection. 

c.  Refraction. 
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8. 

a.  I’roduclion. 

1).  IMiysical 
c.  ('oimiuinication. 

9.  Electricity: 

a.  Frictional. 

1).  Voltaic. 

c.  Transformation  of  Electric  Enerjiy. 
10.  Magnelisni. 


CIIEMISTRV. 


Third  Year: 


1.  a. 


b. 

c. 


b. 


c. 

:i.  a. 

b. 

c. 

4.  a. 

b. 

c. 

5.  a. 
b. 

G.  a. 

7.  a. 

b. 

c. 

8.  a. 

9.  a. 
10.  a. 


Explanation  and  detinition  of  molecule  and  atom; 
chemical  clian<>e  compared  with  j)hysical  chaiifie. 

Table  of  elements,  their  weights  and  symbols. 

Compounds:  ^lethod  of  naming  and  arrangements 

of  symbols. 

Introduce  the  ecpiation. 

Study  of  Oxygen.  Nitrogen  and  the  composition  of 
the  air. 

Further  application  of  equations  to  illustrate  chem 
ical  reactions. 

Introduce  the  subjects  of  Valency. 

Nitrogen,  its  properties;  composition  of  water.  An 
alysis  and  synthesis  of  water. 

Solutions. 

Crystallization. 

Carbon,  its  ])roperties  and  forms. 

Coal  deposits,  graphite  and  diamond. 

Combustion  and  flame  as  illustrated  in  lamp  and 
candle  flame. 

Three  great  classes  of  compounds:  Acids,  Rases  and 
Salts. 

Preparation  and  use  of  three  principal  Acids. 

Preparation,  properties  and  uses  of  the  four  principal 
alkalies. 

Series  of  Nitrogen  Acids. 

Production,  properties  and  uses  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

Properties  of  Carbon  ^lonoxide. 

Source,  use,  properties  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine 
and  Fluorine. 

Study  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus. 

General  Review  of  the  Previous  Lessons. 
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.1.  M.  Mad  lid 

COMMITTEE. 

( 'ountv  Suiterinlendent 

State  Snp(*rintend<*nt  Public  Instruction 

KatluM'im*  L.  (’i-ai^- 

Z.  X.  Snvdor 

I..  11.  Ilan-ison 

Conntv  Superintendent 

•T.  L.  (Irirtin 

h.  K.  Hatch 

Principal  Hvde  Park  Schoid 

1>.  W.  Work  ill}! 

Conntv  Sui>erintendent 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UNDER  OLD 

Henson,  Kntli 

RULES,  1905. 

Lintz,  Tressa  L. 

Hrowne,  Mrs.  M.  J. 

Longyear,  H.  (). 

Hell,  Mrs.  (lertnide  S. 

Miles,  Mrs.  Cornelia 

Hiirkhard,  Lnella  J. 

.McChesney,  Sussanah 

('ondit,  IMiiliji 

Moles,  O.  S. 

Tooper,  Charlotte  E. 

.Morrison,  Lizzie  G. 

Dietrich,  John 

Miller,  M.  F. 

Deainer,  Eugenia  H. 

^McDonald,  Cora  M. 

Dow,  Simon  S. 

Mather,  J.  Bruce 

Deeg,  Daniel  M. 

Oliphant,  W.  A. 

Eagleton,  ^I.  E. 

Parsons,  Fred  G. 

Ellison.  .1.  W. 

Phillips,  H.  S. 

Force,  Anna  L. 

Potter,  Milton  C. 

Dans,  Charlotte  W. 

Roberts,  Dr.  Frank  H.  H. 

Donld,  George  W. 

vShnck,  :M.  E. 

Goldsborongh,  Anna  ('. 

Saxton,  ilrs.  H.  Scot 

Grenfell,  Mrs.  Helen  L. 

Schmidt,  Jacob 

Hoenshel,  A.  D. 

Selleck,  :Mrs.  E.  E. 

Hess,  George  L. 

Trneblood,  Mildred 

Hyde,  F.  A. 

Treat,  J.  P. 

Hollingshead,  C.  A. 

Tapper.  Homer 

■Tones,  Eleanor  M. 

Thompson,  .J.  AV. 

Kirby.  C.  Valentine 

Tobev,  Frances 

Ivesner,  Edgar 

AA'oodsmall,  Helen 

Kenton,  Xnna 

AA'alsh,  Anna 

Kromer,  Fanny  F. 

AA'estberg,  Emma 

Learned,  E.  E. 

AA’oodson,  Alarie  L. 

Lindley,  Carrie 

AA'inship,  Dr.  A.  E. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UNDER  NEW 

Austin,  Fred 

RULES,  1906. 

Kenton,  Xiina 

Bell,  Mrs.  Gertrude  S. 

Libbv,  Dr.  AI.  E. 

Bell,  Dr.  Sanford 

Lowrr,  W.  H. 

Bnrkhard,  J.  Lnella 

Leake,  Airs.  Emma  G. 

Barnes.  Lula  J. 

Littlefield.  AI.  Florence 
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Condit,  Philip  M. 
('arson,  Mary  G. 
Chadsey,  Dr.  Chas.  E. 
Deeg,  b.  M. 

Daniels,  J.  F. 
Edwards,  Essie 
Flansburg,  Fonetta 
Fynn,  A.  J. 
Ilollingshead,  C.  A. 
Hess,  (ieorge  L. 

Hyde,  Martha 
Johnson,  Earle  A. 
Keating,  J.  F. 

Kirby,  C.  Valentine 
Keeley,  H.  A. 


McMullan,  Maud  A. 

Miles,  Cornelia 
Miles,  Einil\^ 

Miller,  M.  F. 

Oliphant,  W.  A. 

Phillips,  Dr.  D.  E. 
Parsons,  F.  S. 

Potter,  Milton  C. 

Koberts,  Dr.  Frank  H.  H. 
Straight,  Ella  M. 

Treat,  J.  P. 

Thompson.  F.  F. 
AVestberg,  Eniina 
AA’alsh.  Anna 
Zuck,  J.  Q. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTE  REPORTS,  1905. 

DISTRICT  1. 

This  district,  which  includes  the  counties  of  Phillips,  Sedg- 
wick, AA'ashington,  Logan,  Yuma  and  IMorgan,  held  its  first  ses- 
sion at  Akron,  July  10,  1905.  C.  V.  Parker,  of  Juleshurg,  con- 
ductor. Enrollment,  47. 

The  criticism  “that  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  the  in- 
si  i lute  is  that  of  passivity  instead  of  self-activity”  could  not  be 
])assed  ui)on  this  institute,  as  the  noticeable  featury  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  instructors  and  teachers,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  citizens. 

A reception  was  tendered  the  teachers.  Teachers  answered 
I'oll  call  at  every  session,  all  except  four  being  j)resent  the  ten 
days. 

The  executive  commiltee  feel  that  much  good  was  accom- 
))!ished,  both  for  the  teachers  and  the  town,  in  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

The  second  session  of  district  l.was  heldat  Sterling,  July 31st. 

V.  I’arker,  conductor.  Enrollment,  51.  Session  closed  on  the 
loth  of  August  with  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  institute 
work  had  been  satisfactory  and  ])rogressive. 

Lecturers — Chancelloi-  lluchtel  and  Katherine  L.  Craig, 
state  su])orintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Total  receipts 1439.01 

Total  disbursements 340.88 


Palance  -IP  98.13 

Total  enrollment 102 

DISTRICT  2. 

Normal  institute  district  2,  includes  the  counties  of  AA'eld. 
Larimer  and  P.oulder.  The  tneeting  was  held  July  1st.  M.  F. 
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Miller,  instructor.  The  atteiulance  was  1C»0,  the  lai-fjest  that  was 
ever  held  in  the  district.  Average  attendance,  127.  The  spirit  of 
the  work,  the  interest  of  the  ineiubers,  their  eagerness  to  get  all 
that  was  offered,  was  most  marked,  I think  never  excelled.  All 
noticed  this  and  commented  most  favorably  uj)on  it.  The  plans 
of  the  instructors,  while  there  was  no  attempt  to  unify  the  work, 
seemed  in  a marked  degree  to  reinforce  that  of  the  others.  The 
verdict  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  experienced  members  present 
was  “that  it  was  a big  success.” 

Lecturers — Dr.  15.  ().  Aylesworth,  President  State  Agri- 
cultural College;  lion.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal 
School;  Dr.  Sanford  Pell,  State  Cniversity,  and  Mary  E.  Gill, 
(^ounty  Superintendent  Larimer  county. 


Total  receipts :$7C3.28 

Total  disbursements G30.G0 

Italance  132. 6S 


DISTRICT  3. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  third  normal  institute  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  the  counties  of  Adams,  Arapahoe  and  Den- 
ver, can  not  but  feel  that  the  institute  held  in  June,  1905,  was 
fortunate  in  its  strong  corps  of  instructors  and  lecturers  and  its 
intelligent  and  earnest  teachers. 

The  teaching  ])rocess,  and  not  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge of  subject-matter  was  the  prime  object  of  this  institute. 
Every  instructor  worked  in  harmony  with  this  idea.  Each 
member  of  the  institute  was  furnished  with  a card  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a personal  record  of  attendance,  the  com- 
mittee being  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

Lecturers — State  Superintendent  Katherine  L.  Craig,  Presi- 
dent Z.  X.  Snyder,  Chancellor  Henry  A.  Ruchtel,  President 
Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  Professor  Sanford  Bell,  Mr.  W.  G.  M. 
Stone.  Mr.  J.  W.  Van  DeVenter,  ^Irs.  i\lila  Tapper  Maynard  and 


Professor  John  V.  Crone. 

Total  receipts |1,091.02 

Total  disbursements 888.79 


Balance  -8  202.23 


DISTRICT  4. 

This  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Gilpin,  Jefferson  and 
Clear  Creek.  The  enrollment,  120,  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  district.  The  young  teachers  especially  seemed  to  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  w’ork.  There  never  w*as  a time  in  the  coun- 
try when  there  was  a larger  professional  zeal  or  larger  determina- 
tion to  place  the  calling  upon  a higher  plane  in  every  way.  Dr. 
Frank  H.  H.  Roberts  was  conductor. 
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l.ectmc'is — State  Superintendent  Katherine  L.  Craig,  Chan 
cel  lor  II.  A.  Buchtel,  University  of  Denver;  President  Z.  X. 
Snyder,  State  Xorinal  Sc-hool;  Francis  E.  Matheny,  Superintend 
ent  Schools,  Casiier,  Wyo.,  and  others. 


Total  receipts 1590.08 

Total  disbursements 355.53 

Balance  f234.55 


DISTRICT  5. 

Xorinal  institute  district  5,  which  includes  the  counties  of  El 
Paso,  Elbert,  Teller  and  Douglas,  reports  very  efficient  work  done 
in  the  institute,  which  convened  at  Colorado  Springs,  July  31st. 
Fortunately  the  valuable  service  of  Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston,  was 
available  as  special  instructor  and  his  work  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  teachers.  In  spirit,  intensity  of  sustained  intei’est,  and  in 
acconijilishinent,  that  institute  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Lecturers — Katherine  L.  Craig,  Superintendent  Public  In- 
si  luction,  and  Dr.  Winship. 


Enrollment  178 

Total  receipts .f  1,019.86 

Total  disbursements 674.75 


Balance 8 .345.11 


DISTRICT  6. 

The  rejiort  from  this  district  is  that  the  institute  was  well  at- 
tended and  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  district,  the  keynote 
of  the  work  being  to  bring  about  better  teaching.  This  district 
includes  the  counties  of  Kit  Carson,  Lincoln  and  Cheyenne.  A. 
D.  Iloenshel  was  conductor.  The  session  was  held  at  Hugo. 

Lecturei’S — Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction ; President  B.  O.  Aylesworth,  LL.  D.,  State 
Agricultuial  College;  President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  State  Nor- 
mal, and  President  .lames  IT.  Baker.  LL.  D.,  Fniversily  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Total  enrollment 41 

Total  receipts .'jf411.26 

Total  disbursements 291.00 

Balance  $120.26 

DISTRICT  7. 

Seventh  normal  institute  district  includes  the  counties  of 
Custer,  Fremont  and  Pueblo.  Conductors,  F.  11.  (3ark  and  J. 
F.  Keating.  The  object  of  those  in  charge  was  to  make  the  insti- 
tute as  helpful  to  the  teachers  as  ]»ossihle.  The  real  work  that 
was  accomplished  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  often 
commented  upon.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
sessions  ever  lield  in  the  seventh  district. 
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Lecturer — Kiitlieiiue  I.,  ('raij;.  Superintendent  of  I’uldic  In- 


struction. 

Totnl  i-eeeipts 

Total  dishursenieuts 475.00 


Ha  lance  84.08 

DISTRICT  8. 

Tlie  counties  of  Otero,  Hrowers,  Hent,  Kiowa  and  Haca  are 
includc'd  in  district  8.  The  institute  was  held  at  Lamar,  June 
5th  to  IGth.  Dr.  D.  E.  Hhillips,  conductor.  A strong  corps  of 


instructors  and  lecturers  and  an  enrollment  of  1)2  wide-aw'ake 
(“ducators  could  not  fail  to  make  the  session  profitable  in  the  best 
sense. 

The  teachei's  felt  that  the  institute  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
licient  mc*ans  of  kc‘eping  in  touch  with  the  leaders  iii  educational 
I hought. 

I.,ecturers — Katherine  L.  Craig.  Superintcmdent  of  IMiblic  In 
strucfion,  and  Dr.  Frank  II.  II.  Holx'rts. 

Total  receipts .$484.08 

Total  disbursements 420.15 


Halance  $ 04.9.3 

DISTRICT  9. 

The  Teachers’  normal  institute  for  the  ninth  normal  district, 
comprising  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  counties,  met  at  Trinidad, 
•Iul3’  24th,  for  a four  weeks’  session.  The  program  jireviously 
arranged  by  the  committee  was  caiTied  out  without  a single  inter- 
ruption. The  plan  of  having  a lecture  given  each  day  of  the  ses- 
sion proved  a great  success,  not  only  being  of  value  to  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  but  to  the  public  as  well. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  district, 
the  total  enrollment  being  112.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
stitute : 

“Resolved.  That  this  has  been  tbe  most  successful  normal 
institute  ever  held  tn  the  ninth  district. 

“Resolved,  That  we  give  the  teachers*  meetings  and  reading 
circles  our  prompt  and  punctual  attention. 

“Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  work  of  the  different  insti- 
tutes of  the  state  will  be  greatly  systematized  and  strengthened 
by  having  a uniform  course  of  stud3’.  AVe,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  countv  superintendents’  association  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  and  have  a course  of  stud}’  in  time  for  institute  session 
of  next  3’ear.” 

Lecturers — -J.  J.  Hendricks,  Constitution  Law;  S.  W.  De- 
Busk,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  .Judge  .J.  G.  Northcutt, 
The  .Judicial  Branch  of  Our  Government;  Tj.  Iv.  Smith,  English 
and  American  JJterature;  Rev.  B.  F.  J^awler,  The  Teaching  Spirit 
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and  How  Developed;  A.  W.  Archibald,  Early  History  of  This 
Valley;  Rev.  L.  Krenz,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  Some  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Pedagogy;  Senator  Casimiro  Barela,  Legislative  Pro- 
cesses; Superintendent  J.  P.  Treat,  Some  Points  in  the  Local 
Geology;  Rev.  C.  O.  Kimball,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers’  Atmosphere;  E. 
Chacon,  Relations  Existing  Between  the  American  and  Mexican 
Governments;  Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent, 
Modern  Education;  Superintendent  F.  A.  Hyde,  A Trip  to  the 
Holy  Land;  Professor  E.  L.  Enloe,  Educational  Values;  Dr.  Z. 
X.  Snyder,  Education;  Dr.  John  Grass,  Patriotism  and  Good 
Citizenship;  Dr.  B.  O.  Aylesworth  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Thomas. 


Total  receipts $705.07 

Total  disbursements 530.90 

Balance  $174.17 


DISTRICT  10. 

The  normal  institute,  district  10,  was  held  in  Monte  Vista, 
July  31st  to  August  12th.  This  district  includes  the  counties  of 
Mineral,  Saguache,  Rio  Grande,  Conejos  and  Costilla.  A be- 
ginning was  made  in  grading  the  work  of  the  institute,  classes 
being  provided  for  the  experienced  and  advanced  workers  as  well 
as  the  entering  apprentice.  Judgment  shown  in  selecting  and 
presenting  the  essential  things  in  education  was  noteworthy.  The 
county  superintendents  each  conducted  a class.  Without  this  as- 
sistance, the  institute  could  not  have  been  graded.  The  interest 
shown  by  all  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  was  practically 
no  absence  nor  tardiness.  The  session  was  considered  by  both 
instructors  and  teachers  to  have  been  a complete  success. 


Total  receipts $424.08 

Total  disbursements 364.55 

Balance  $ 59.53 


DISTRICT  11. 

This  district  includes  the  counties  of  La  Plata,  Montezuma, 
Archuleta,  Dolores  and  San  Juan. 

The  eleventh  normal  district  institute  followed  the  usual 
custom  of  alternating  between  Mancos  and  Durango,  commencing 
Aug.  21st  and  continuing  to  September  1st.  Teachers  manifest 
a great  interest  in  the  institute,  as  was  shown  by  the  enrollment 
of  fifty-eight.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  exceeded  all  former 
sessions. 

The  daily  attendance  of  a large  number  of  patrons  and  school 
olficers  was  very  encouraging.  That  the  meeting  has  had  good 
results  is  obvious  in  the  schools  of  this  district  as  they  have  pro- 
gressed to  date. 

Tjecturers — Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School;  Superintendent  M.  F.  ISIiller,  and  Katherine  L.  Craig, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Total  receipts $425.27 

Tolal  (lisl)iirseinents 349.65 

l»alance  $ 75.62 


DISTRICT  12. 

Tlie  counties  included  in  this  district  are  Mesa,  ^lontrose, 
Ouray,  8an  Mipuel,  Hinsdale,  Delta  and  (Junnison.  Seven  county 
suj)erintendents  were  i)resent  at  the  institute  which  was  held  at 
Montrose  from  July  31st  to  Auf>;ust  12th.  Some  steps  were  taken 
toward  a course  of  study  for  tlie  institute  of  next  year. 

All  felt  that  the  institute  had  done  much  to  awaken  profes- 
sional interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  direct  the  teachers’  educa- 
tional thinking  into  valuable  lines. 


Total  receipts $766.88 

Total  disbursements 481.10 

Dalance  $285.78 


DISTRICT  13. 

The  thirteenth  normal  institute  district  comprises  the  coun- 
ties of  Chaffee,  Lake,  Park  Pitkin,  Eagle,  Summit,  Garfield,  Routt, 
Grand  and  Rio  Blanco.  The  institute  was  held  at  Glenwood 
Springs.  August  1st,  continuing  two  weeks.  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips, 
conductor.  The  enrollment  was  88.  The  feeling  prevails  that  the 
normal  institute  has  been  a great  aid  to  tbe  educational  work  of 
this  district. 

Lecturers — President  Z.  X.  Snyder  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  Dr.  Sanford  Bell,  Boulder  University. 


Total  receipts $574.42 

Total  disbursements 518.00 

Balance  $ 56.42 


1906. 

DISTRICT  1. 

Held  at  Wray,  June  4 to  15,  inclusive,  and  Julesburg,  June 
18  to  30,  inclusive.  Conductor,  Philip  M.  Condit.  Instructors, 
Emma  Westberg,  D.  W.  Deeg  and  J.  Q.  Zuck.  Enrollment,  73. 
Lecturers,  Prof.  De  Long,  state  university ; Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  state  normal,  Greeley,  Colorado;  Miss  Kath- 
erine L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Dr. 
Sanford  Bell,  state  university,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  agricultural  col- 


lege. 

Total  receipts $437.18 

Disbursements 403.57 


Balance , $ 33.61 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


Remarks : This  institute  was  a pronounced  success  in 

every  waj’.  The  working  spirit  of  the  teachers  was  fostered  by 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  management  and  instruction.  Most 
hearty  support  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Wray.  The  con- 
ductor, at  the  outset,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  teacher  to 
succeed  must  be  deeply  in  earnest  and  must  know  and  follow 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education. 

DISTRICT  2. 

Held  at  Greeley,  July  30  to  Aug.  10.  Conductor,  M.  F.  Mil- 
ler. Instructors,  J.  F.  Keating,  Mrs.  Gertnide  S.  Bell  and  Mary 
G.  Carson.  Enrollment,  184.  Lecturers,  James  H.  Baker,  presi- 
dent state  university ; Z.  X.  Snyder,  president  state  normal  school ; 
Dr.  W.  R.  Thomas,  state  agricultural  college;  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips, 
Denver  university;  Prof.  Fred  Dick  and  Prof.  Reed. 


Total  receipts 8552.00 

Disbursements 019.05 

Balance  $269.49 


Remarks:  Touched  the  real  high-water  mark  in  the  dis- 

trict in  attendance,  interest  and  helpfulness. 

DISTRICT  3. 

Held  at  Denver,  June  18  to  July  0.  Instructors.  Charles  E. 
Chadsey,  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  M.  F.  Libby,  Bella  B.  Sibley,  Cor- 
nelia Miles,  Maud  A.  McMullan  and  Earle  A.  Johnson.  Enroll- 
ment, 340.  Lecturers,  Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chan- 
cellor Henry  A.  Buchtel,  President  James  H.  Baker,  President  Z. 
X.  Snyder,  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Prof.  W.  R.  Thomas.  Judge 
Ben.  B.  Lindsey,  State  Superintendent  Katherine  L.  Craig  and 
Major  Aaron  Gove. 


Total  receipts $1,350.09 

Disbursements  1,332.05 

Balance  f 24.04 


Remarks:  The  committee  in  charge  were  highly  gratified  by 

the  excellence  of  the  instruction  and  by  the  large  and  regular 
attendance. 


DISTRICT  4. 

Held  at  Golden,  June  4 to  15,  inclusive.  Conductor,  Frank 
11.  H.  Roberts.  Instructors,  Milton  C.  Potter,  Mary  G.  Carson, 
C.  Valentine  Kirby  and  Cecilia  Ray  Berry.  Enrollment,  125. 
Ijccturers,  Katherine  L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of  jiublic  in- 
struction; Frank  H.  Clark,  of  Denver;  Z.  X.  Snyder,  jiresident 
state  normal  school;  Victor  C.  Alderson,  president  Colorado  state 
school  of  mines;  Sanford  Bell,  Boulder  univereity,  and  Fred  L. 
Paddleford,  superintendent  industrial  school  for  lioys. 
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Total  receipts :|777.41 

I )islmi‘sein(‘iits  o8J).7r) 

Mala  nee  :|lS7.t)r» 


lieinarks:  A ninubei*  of  visiting  speakers  a(ldress<*(l  the  in- 
stitute ilurin*;  tlie  session,  all  of  which  aided  in  making  the  in- 
stitute the  best  ever  held  in  this  district. 

DISTRICT  5. 

Held  at  Colorado  S|)rinjjs,  -July  :i()  to  Auftust  10.  (,'onductor. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship.  Instructors,  Annie  Walsh,  ]?.  ().  Longyear, 
C.  V.  Kirby  and  Miss  Flansheck.  Enrollment.  105.  Lecttirei's. 
Mai.  Aaron  (love,  Denver;  Dr.  \Vinship.  lloston ; and  Supt.  Mil- 
ler. Ft.  Collins. 

Total  receipts :$1,154.58 

Disbursements  7G0.00 


llalance  304.58 

Kemarks:  The  constant  tire  of  (luestions  in  class  had  a re- 


fr(*shing  effect. 

DISTRICT  6. 

Held  at  Cheyenne  Wells,  July  30  to  August  10,  inclusive. 
Conductor,  ^lilton  C.  Hotter.  Instructors,  M.  Florence  Littlefield 
and  Elizabeth  Kendel.  Enrollment,  51.  Tjecturers,  Katherine 
L.  Craig,  superintendent  of  public  instiaiction,  and  Dr.  Phillips, 
Denver  university. 

Total  receipts 1401.37 

Disbursements  362.00 


Balance  $ 30.37 

Kemarks:  ^Nlost  enthusiastic  session,  nearly  every  teacher 

in  the  district  attending. 

DISTRICT  7. 


Held  at  Canon  City,  July  30  to  August  11.  Conductor,  Dr. 
Sanford  Bell.  Instructors,  F.  F.  Thompson,  J.  F.  Daniels  and 
Miss  Straight.  Lecturers,  Dr.  Bell,  Dr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Daniels. 

Remarks : The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  seventh  dis- 

trict teachers’  normal  institute  was  among  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  district. 

In  the  point  of  enrollment  it  exceeded  any  session  held 
within  the  last  eight  years. 

The  personnel  of  the  institute  was  such  that  it  was  deemed 
who  were  older  in  experience  and  who  were  interested  more  in 
the  professional  side  of  the  work;  and  those  less  experienced 
or  with  no  experience  whatever,  and  who  were  interested  more 
in  the  academic  side. 

The  institute  course  of  study  was  not  followed  very  closely. 
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DISTRICT  8. 

Held  at  La  Junta,  June  4 to  15.  Conductor,  Dr.  D.  E. 
Phillips.  Instructors,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bell,  Mrs.  Bella  B.  Sibley 
and  Superintendent  Geo.  L.  Hess.  Enrollment,  127.  Lecturers, 
Katherine  L.  Craig,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
Dr.  Sanford  Bell,  state  university. 

Total  receipts 1610.79 

Disbursements  572.15 


Balance  I 38.64 

Remarks:  The  attendance  exceeded  any  previous  record  by 

25  ])er  cent.  The  object  was  “professional  inspiration,”  rather 
than  cramming  for  examination,  though  some  review  woi’k  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  better  methods  and  suggest- 
ing new  sources  of  information. 

DISTRICT  9. 

Held  at  Trinidad,  July  23  to  August  17.  Conductor,  J.  P. 
Treat.  Instructors,  W.  H.  Lowry,  H.  A.  Keeley,  Mrs.  Emma  G. 
Leake  and  Luella  Burkhard.  Enrollment,  137.  Lecturers,  Dr. 
Thomas,  Prof.  Abbott,  Theodore  Smith,  B.  F.  Lawler  and  Dr. 


Burkhard. 

Balance  from  1905  | 89.17 

Receipts 614.86 

Disbursements  588.60 


Balance  $115.43 


Remarks:  This  district  had  the  distinction  of  holding  the 

only  four  weeks’  session  ever  held  in  the  state,  and  considered 
one  of  the  best. 

DISTRICT  10. 

Held  at  Del  Norte,  July  30  to  Aug.  10,  inclusive.  Conductor, 
Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts.  Instructors,  W.  A.  Oliphaut  and  Nuna 
Kenton.  Enrollment,  68.  Lecturers,  Dr.  Frank  II.  II.  Roberts, 
Denver  university;  Katherine  L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of 
{)ublic  instruction;  Prof.  C.  W.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Thomas,  state 
agricultural  college. 


Total  receipts  $271.86 

Disbur.sements  366.15 

To  balance $ 94.29 


Remarks:  Conejos  county  has  been  unable  to  pay  for  three 

years,  which  has  ])ut  us  somewhat  behind;  however,  I think  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  amount  due  this  fall. 

DISTRICT  11. 

Held  at  Durango,  Aug.  20  to  31.  Conductor,  Dr.  A.  J.  Fynn. 
Insti'uctors,  Essie  Edwards  and  T.  S.  Parsons.  Enrollment,  86. 
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Leetum-s,  Dr.  Tlionias,  of  agricultural  college,  Fort  Collins; 
Katherine  L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of  j)uhlic  instruction; 
Miss  Amnions,  agricultural  college.  Fort  Collins. 


Total  receipts  $;{(»(). 48 

Disbursements  .‘1:17.57 

llalance  22.91 


Kemarks:  The  session  was  especially  characterized  by  con- 

stant attendance  and  unllagging  interest.  The  topics  presented 
by  the  instructors  were  those  to  which  the  leading  educators  of 
the  day  are  turning  their  attention;  and  the  methods  up  for  dis- 
cussion were  those  that  apply  particularly  to  the  demands  of 
modern  civilization. 

A noticeable  thing  about  the  institute  was  the  large  number 
of  young  teachers  from  the  East  who  have  recently  come  to  cast 
their  fortunes  with  the  rest  of  the  excellent  educators  in  south- 
west Colorado.  It  seemed  as  if  almost  every  other  teaclier  was 
one  recently  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  life  of 
the  institute  was  greatly  intensified  hy  these  bright,  ambitious 
instructors. 

DISTRICT  12. 

Held  at  (tunnison,  July  30  to  Aug.  10,  inclusive.  (.Conductor, 
Dr.  Will  Grant  ChaTubers.  Instructor,  Lulu  B.  Barnes,  Richard 
Ernesti  and  George  L.  Hess.  Enrollment,  74.  Lecturers,  Kath- 
erine L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction;  Dr. 
Will  Grant  Chambers,  state  normal  school ; W.  R.  Thomas,  state 
agricultural  college,  and  George  L.  Hess,  sujterintendent  La  .Tunta 
schools. 

Total  receipts ^013.28 

Disbursements 522.25 


Balance  .?  91.03 

Remarks:  Proved  most  successful,  with  manifest  interest 

throughout  the  entire  session. 

DISTRICT  13. 

Held  at  Glenwood  Springs,  July  IG  to  28.  Conductor,  Dr.  1). 
E.  Phillips.  Instructors,  Fred  Austin,  ]Rrs.  Sanford  Bell,  Emily 
^liles  and  Martha  Hyde.  Enrollment,  95.  Lecturers,  Katherine 
L.  Craig,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  Dr.  San- 
ford Bell,  state  university. 


Total  receipts 8540.71 

Disbursements 520.00 

Balance  I 20.71 


Remarks:  More  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  were  shown 

than  at  any  previous  meeting. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

Amount  not  apportioned ? 31.11 

August,  1904,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees 1,110.42 

December,  1904,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees 834.80 

March,  1905,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees 728.77 


Total  $2,705.10 

Amount  apportioned  to  each  normal  institute  district .$  208.08 

August,  1905,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees $1,170.82 

December,  1905,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees 797.67 

March,  1906,  receipts  from  county  examination  fees 681.69 


Total  $2,650.18 

Amount  apportioned  to  each  normal  institute  district $ 203.86 


PUBLICATIONS,  I905-J906 


BOOKS. 

Number 

Annotated  School  Laws 5,478 

Teachers’  Daily  Registers 7,500 

County  Superintendents’  Record  Books 100 

Washington  and  Lincoln  Anniversaries 8,500 

Arbor  Day  Books 7,800 

Flag  Day  Books 2,000 

Rules  of  State  Board  of  Examiners  Governing  State  Diplomas 1,000 

Normal  Institute  Course  of  Study 450 

Orders  on  County  Treasurer— large  size 500 

Orders  on  County  Treasurer — small  size 1.500 

Examination  Fee  Receipt  Books 50 
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BLANKS. 

Printed  Lists  of  County  Superintendents 4,000 

Annual  Rciiorts  of  County  Superintendents  to  Stale  Superintendent 320 

.\nnual  Report  of  County  Treasurer  to  County  SuperintendenI COO 

.\nnual  Report  of  County  Treasurer  to  District  Secretary 8,000 

Annual  Report  of  District  Secretary  to  County  Superintendent 5,000 

Principals’  or  Teachers’  Summary  for  the  Year 8,000 

Teachers’  Term  Reports 9,000 

Teachers’  Montlily  Reports 40,000 

Teaclters’  Contracts  2,000 

Certificates  of  Promotion 14,000 

Kighth  Grade  Diplomas 4,000 

Directions  to  .\pplicants 12,500 

Report  of  County  Examination 3,000 

Statement  of  Standing 4,500 

Statement  of  .\pplicant 6,000 

ColumV)ia  Mailing  Envelopes 4,500 

Census  Blanks  4,000 

Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Reports  from  County  Superintendents  to  State  Su- 
perintendent   300 

Notice  of  Annual  Election  of  School  Directors 10,000 

District  Secretaries’  Election  Reports 5,000 

Oath  of  Office  Blanks 4,000 

Tax  Levy  Reports 2,000 

Oath  and  Bond 4,000 

PAMPHLETS. 

lasts  of  Third  Grade  Certificates  Issued 415 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

County  Examination  Questions,  March.  1905-1906  5,500  sets 

County  Examination  Questions,  August,  1905-1906  5,000  sets 

County  Examination  Questions,  December,  1905-1906  2,500  sets 

State  Examination  Questions 100  sets 

State  Kindergarten  Questions 100  sets 
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OFFICIAL  VISITS  AND  MEETINGS  ATTENDED 
BY  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Feb. 

11 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

20 

Feh. 

28 

Mar. 

1-2 

Mar. 

23 

IMar. 

24 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

14 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

28 

Apr. 

29 

May 

0 

May 

9-11 

May 

22-26 

June 

3 

June 

9 

June 

12 

June 

15 

June 

15 

June 

22 

Julv 

3-7 

July 

10-13 

July 

27 

Aug. 

3 

Aug. 

3 

Aug. 

7 

1905. 

Addressed  Teachers’  Association Brighton 

Visited  State  Normal  School Greeley 

Visited  schools  and  addressed  pupils Ft.  Logan 


Attended  State  Superintendents’  Meeting 

^lilwaukee,  Wis. 

Attended  State  Superintendents’  Meeting 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Delivered  an  evening  address  to  patrons  of  the 

school  Dillon 

Visited  schools  and  addressed  pupils  and  pat- 
rons of  the  school Breckenridge 

Attended  Superintendents’  and  Principals’ 

Meeting  Denver 

Addressed  students  at  State  University.  . . .Boulder 

Addressed  County  Teachers’  Association 

Ft.  Collins 

Delivered  an  evening  address  to  the  patrons  of 

the  school Elizal)eth 

Acted  as  judge  in  declamation  contest 

Idaho  Siu'ings 

Addressed  County  Teachers’  Association 

Idaho  Springs 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association ....  Denver 
Attended  County  Superintendents’  Association 

Boulder 

Conducted  examinations  at  State  Normal 

School  Greeley 

Delivered  an  evening  address  to  graduating 

class  Holyoke 

Addressed  Normal  Institute Golden 

Delivered  an  evening  address  to  graduating 

class  Brighton 

xVddressed  Normal  Institute Lamar 

Delivered  an  evening  address  to  the  patrons  of 

the  school Lamar 

Addressed  Normal  Institute Denver 

Attended  N.  E.  A Ashury  Park,  N.  J. 

.Vttended  American  Institute  of  Instruction.. 

Portland,  Me. 

•\ddressed  University  Snmmer  School Boulder 

.\ddressed  Normal  Tnslitute Pueblo 

Addressed  Normal  Instil nie Colorado  S]»rings 

.\ddressed  Normal  Inslilnte Hugo 
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Alijj. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sei)t. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

( )ct. 
Xov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 )ec. 
Dec. 


Jail. 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


JS  Delivered  an  evening  address  to  Normal  Insti- 
tute and  patrons  of  the  school Sterling 

9 Addressed  Normal  Institute Ft.  Collins 

15  Addressed  Normal  Institute Trinidad 

28  Visited  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  . . .Oolden 

29  Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

2 Attended  laying  of  corner  stone  of  Ciiiggenbeim 

Hall  (lolden 

21  Attended  business  meeting  in  regard  to  division 

of  school  district  No.  21,  Jetlerson  Co.  .(Jolden 

28  Addressed  Teachers'  Association (Jolden 

4 Besponded  to  introduction  at  Denver  Teachers’ 

.Association  Denver 

()  .Attended  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 

of  the  State  Teachers’  Association Denver 

23  Delivered  an  evening  address  to  the  patrons  of 

the  school Leadville 

24  .Addressed  High  School  students Leadville 

1 Delivered  an  evening  address  to  the  teachers 

and  patrons  of  tlie  school (Jrand  Junction 

2 Attended  Teachers’  .Association ...  .(Jrand  Junction 
2()-29  .-Attended  the  Slate  Teachers'  .Association ...  Denver 

1900. 

24  Visited  schools Montclair  and  Aurora 

20  ^'isited  schools  and  addressed  teachers.  . . .Trinidad 

1 Visited  school,  district  No.  95 Adams  Co. 

19  Addressed  (Jeo.  G.  Meade  Relief  Corps Denver 

20-28  -Attended  State  Superintendents'  .Association 

Louisville,  Ky. 

2 Visited  schools St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13  Attended  meeting  concerning  the  division  of 

district  No.  14,  Jefferson  Co Golden 

29  .Attended  Superintendents’  and  I’rincipals’ 

Meeting  Denver 

30  M.  .Attended  Reading  Circle  Meeting. . . .Denver 

30  P.  M.  .\ttended  Educational  Council  Meeting 

Denver 

31  A.  M.  .Attended  Educational  Council  Meeting 

Denver 

31  .Attended  Colorado  Library  .Association ....  Denver 
10  .Attended  Normal  Institute  Committee  Meeting 

Denver 

14  .Attended  Normal  Institute  (Committee  Meeting 

Denver 

18  .Attended  Normal  Institute  Committee  Meeting 

Denver 

20  .Attended  Normal  Institute  Committee  Meeting 

Denver 
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Apr. 

21 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

28 

.May 

8 

.May 

10 

May 

14-18 

May 

19 

.May 

29 

June 

6 

June 

7 

J line 

13 

June 

19-21 

July 

5 

July 

25 

Aug. 

3 

.Aug. 

0 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

24 

Aug. 

27 

Sept. 

24 

Sept. 

25 

Sept. 

29 

Oct. 

1-4 

Oct. 

IG 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

18 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

24 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

30 

1 )ec. 

8 

Dec. 

2G 

Dec. 

27 

I )ec. 

27 

Addressed  Teachers’  Association Florence 

Visited  schools Golden 

Attended  Teachers’  Association Idaho  Springs 

Addressed  students  of  State  University.  . . .Uoulder 

Visited  Evans  School Denver 

Conducted  State  Normal  School  examinations 

Greeley 

Attended  Teachers’  Association Maple  Grove 

Visited  institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Colorado  Springs 

Attended  commencement  exercises  at  State  Uni- 
versity   Boulder 

Attended  commencemeut  exercises  at  State  Nor- 
mal School Greeley 

Addressed  Norma!  Institute La  dunta 

Attended  County  Superintendents’  fleeting.  . . 

Cripple  Creek 

Addressed  Normal  Institute Denver 

Addressed  Normal  Institute Glemvood  Si>gs 

Evening  Address,  Normal  Institute Gunnison 

Evening  Address,  Normal  Institute Del  Norte 

Evening  Address,  Normal  Institute. Cheyenne  Wells 
Attended  meeting  concerning  the  formation  of 

a new  district Brighton 

Addressed  Normal  Institute.  Durango 

Visited  Sherman  School Denver 

Visited  East  Denver  High  School Dema-r 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association 

Colorado  Springs 

Attended  Meeting  of  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs;  Visited  school  and  state  institu- 
tion   Uueblo 

Addressed  schools  Burlington 

Attended  dedication  of  Guggenheim  Hall ..  .Golden 

Visited  schools  Ft.  Lupton 

Addressed  teachers  and  patrons Meeker 

Addressed  schools  Bilh* 

Attended  meeting  • County  Superintendent’s 

Executive  Committee  Denver 

Addressed  high  school Arvada 

Addressed  teachers  and  ])atrons Bagosa  Sj)gs. 

Addressed  teachers’  association Central  City 

Response  to  welcome  State  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion   , Denver 

Addressed  Lihi-ary  Association Denver 

Addressed  County  Su])erintendents’  Section, 

Slate  Teachers’  .Association Denver 
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Sept. 

27 

WOMAN'S  CLUB  MEETINGS. 

1905 

Addressed  ('olorado  Federation  of  Women's 

Nov. 

7 

rlubs  

Addri'ssed  Xoidli  Side  Woman’s  ('lub.  . 

....  1 )enver 

Dec. 

9 

Addressed  Woman’s  (’lub 

....  1 )enver 

•Ian. 

1!) 

1906 

Adilressed  Woman’s  Kejuildiean  (’lub.  . 

....  I )enver 

.Mar. 

10 

Addressed  Woman’s  (’Inb 

.Mav 

7 

Addressed  West  Side  IVoman’s  (’lub... 

....  Denver 

Oct. 

29 

Addressed  West  Side  W'oman’s  (’lub... 

I )enver 

I )('(•. 

i 

Addre.ssed  Woman’s  (’lub 

..  . Littleton 

-Mar. 

24 

.MOTiiFKs’  mi:i:tings. 

1905 

Addressed  meeting llreckenridge 

S(‘pt. 

19 

Addressed  meeting 

Denver 

.Mar. 

23 

1906  

.\(blressed  meetintr.  Hawthonie  school,  Arai)aboe  (A). 

Apr. 

6 

Atteiuh-d  meeting 

Denver 

Ai>r. 

13 

Addressed  meeting  

. . Lakewood 

Apr. 

23 

Addressed  meeting  

Golden 

May 

6 

LIBRARY  MEETINGS. 

1905. 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association 

Denver 

Sept. 

29 

Attended  Colorado  Librarv  Association 

Denver 

Mar. 

31 

1906. 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association 

Denver 

Sept. 

29 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association, 

. . Colo.  Spgs 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE  MEETINGS. 
1005  and  1000. 


January  25.  1005 Denver 

June  8,  1905 Greeley 

October  13,  1905 Greeley 

January  11,  190G Greeley 

April  24,  1906 Denver 

July  13,  1906  (special  nieetinj*;) Denver 

October  9,  1906 Greeley 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEETINGS. 

1905. 

January  16 In  the  State  Superintendent's  Office 

February  4 In  tbe  State  Superintendent’s  Office 
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April  24 lu  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

November  1 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

November  S In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

November  15 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

November  24 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

190G. 

May  G In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

August  14 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

October  5 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

STATE  LAND  BOAKD  MEETINGS. 

1905. 

January  11-18-2G.  July  11-19-2G. 

February  1-8.  August  lO-lG-30  31. 

March  22-27-29.  September  2-13-22-28. 

April  G-20-27.  October  11-18-25. 

May  3-31.  November  1-2-8-15-22. 

June  14-19-28.  December  4-13-20-29. 

190G. 

January  10-11-17-31.  July  17-18. 

February  7-14-21.  August  1-9-15-22-29. 

March  14-15-1G-2G-28.  September  19. 

April  11-18.  October  4. 

May  2-9-24-31.  November  9-14-21-22-28. 

June  12-13-26-30.  December  5-12-19. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS’  MEETINGS. 

1905. 

January  7 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Oflice 

April  17... In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

October  31 In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 

190G. 

April  2G In  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office 


May 

9-11 

June 

22 

June 

IG 

Aug. 

28 

Sei>t. 

1 

Sept. 

29 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

21 

DEPUTY’S  OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

1905 

Attended  County  Superintendents’  Association 

iloulder 

Atlended  Noi-mal  Institute Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association ....  Denver 
Visited  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  . . .Golden 
Addressed  Arai)ahoe  County  Teachers  Associa- 
tion   Littleton 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association ...  .Denver 
Attended  laying  of  coru(*r  stone,  Guggenheim 

Hall  Golden 

.\ddressed  .\dams  County  Teachers’  .Associa- 
tion   Brighton 
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OFFICIAL  VISITS.— STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Nov. 

4 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

27 

Dec. 

29 

Mar. 

O 

t> 

Mar. 

31 

Feb. 

24 

May 

10 

June 

8 

Oct. 

27 

Nov. 

28 

Attended  Denver  Teacliers'  Association Denver 

Attended  Mesa  Comity  Teachers’  Association 

(Jrand  Junction 

Attended  State  Teachers’  Association Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

loot; 

Addressed  liftli  frrade  teachers  sectional  ineet- 

ino;  Denver 

Attended  Colorado  IJhrary  Association ....  Denver 
Addressed  JelVerson  County  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion   (lOlden 

Visited  Evans  School Denver 

Addressed  eijihth  grade  graduating  class.. Ft.  Logan 
Addressed  Jetl’erson  County  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion   Golden 

Addressed  eighth  grade Wheat  Ridge 


STATE  SCHOOLS 


STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Tublic  Instruction: 
The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado are  comprehended  under  the  following  divisions: 

1.  College  of  liberal  arts,  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
B.  A.  2.  College  of  commerce,  course  leading  to  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  3.  Graduate  school,  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  M.  A. 
and  Pb.  D.,  also  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E.  4.  College  of  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (C.  E.);  elec- 
trical engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (E.  E.);  mechanical 
engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (M.  E.);  chemical  engi- 
neering, leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (Ch.  E.).  5.  School  of  medi- 
cine, a four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  M.  D.  0.  School 
of  law,  a three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  LL.  B.  7.  Sum- 
mer school.  8.  Colorado  State  Preparatory  School.  (Separate 
organization,  grounds  and  building.  Conducted  by  the  uni- 
versity.) 

The  following  comprise  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts — James  H.  Baker,  president;  Fred 
B.  R.  Hellems,  dean,  professor  of  Latin;  Mary  Rippon,  professor 
of  the  German  language  and  literature;  J.  Raymond  Brackett, 
secretary  of  the  graduate  faculty,  professor  of  comparative  and 
English  literature;  Ira  M.  DeLong,  professor  of  mathematics; 
Charles  C.  Ayer,  professor  of  romance  languages;  William 
Duane,  professor  of  physics;  George  Norlin,  professor  of  Greek; 
Francis  Ramaley,  professor  of  biology;  Melanchthon  F.  Libby,. 
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professor  of  philosophy”  John  B.  Phillips,  professor  of  economies 
and  sociology;  John  B.  Ekeley,  professor  of  chemistry;  Bussell 
D.  George,  professor  of  geology;  Sanford  Bell,  professor  of  edu- 
cation; Joseph  H.  Bair,  professor  of  psychology;  George  (^. 
Taylor,  professor  of  English;  Theodore  D.  A.  Cockerell,  professor 
. of  systematic  zoology;  Milo  G.  Derham,  assistant  profe.ssor  of 
Latin;  James  F.  Willard,  assistant  professor  of  history;  Martha 
G.  McCaulley,  dean  of  women;  Fordyce  P.  Cleaves,  instructor  in 
oratory;  George  M.  Chadwick,  instructor  in  music;  Gideon 
Dodds,  instructor  in  biology;  Clarence  T.  Lewis,  instructor  in 
English;  and  seventeen  assistants. 

College  of  Engmeering — Milo  S.  Ketchum,  dean,  professor 
of  civil  engineering;  Herbert  S.  Evans,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering;  John  Hunter,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; Saul  Epsteen,  assistant  professor  of  engineering  mathe- 
matics; Howard  C.  Ford,  instructor  in  civil  engineering;  David 
R.  Jenkins,  instructor  in  electrical  engineering;  Jacob  H.  Wallace, 
instructor  in  engineering  drawing;  Geoi’ge  E.  Moore.  su])erinten- 
dent  of  shops;  and  seven  assistants. 

School  of  Medicine — Luman  M.  Giffiu,  dean,  professor  of  the 
principles  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery;  Martin  E.  Miles,  sec- 
retary, professor  of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  neurology;  Oscar 
P.  tiohnstone,  professor  of  pcathology;  Dessie  B.  Robertson,  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology;  and  twenty-nine  lecturers  and  assistants. 

School  of  Law — John  Campbell,  dean,  professor  of  law  of 
private  and  municipal  corporatipns;  John  D.  Fleming,  secretary, 
professor  of  law  and  judge  of  the  practice  court;  Albert  A.  Reed, 
professor  of  law;  William  IT.  Pease,  professor  of  law;  and  twen- 
ty-three lecturers  and  assistants. 

Slimmer  School — Eighteen  instructors. 

Jjibrary — Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  librarian,  and  three  assistants. 

Physical  Training — Frank  R.  Castleman,  director,  and  two 
assistants. 

Preparatory  School — Henry  White  Callahan,  head  master, 
and  seventeen  instructors. 

In  connection  Avith  the  university  hosi)ital.  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  offices  of  administration  there  are  forty-eight  oiu 
ployes. 

One  hundr(‘d  and  sixty-nine  students  were  in  attmidance  at 
the  university  during  the  academic  year  lS!)l-2,  of  which  num 
her  one  hundred  and  three  were  enrolled  in  the  jireiiaratory 
school.  During  the  academic  year  IDO.^-O,  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  students  were  enrolled  in  the  university  projier.  and 
five  hundred  and  four  in  the  prejiaratory  school,  a total  of  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  total  attendance  for  the  present 
year  will  reach  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  HMD  there 
were  seventy-nine  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  school ; in  IfiOti 
ninety-eight  students  wei-e  enrolled. 
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During  tlic  liicimial  period  two  liumlred  and  leu  defirec's 
well*  eoiiterred,  as  follows:  collefic*  of  lib(>ral  arts.  lOo;  <>;raduale 

school.  2:> ; collose  of  engineerinji,  2S;  school  of  iii(‘diciii('.  22; 
school  of  law.  27 ; honorary  dofiives.  o.  The  pre])aratory  school 
jrraduated  ninety  students  dnrinf>:  the  i»eriod. 

The  i(‘^dster  of  the  {graduates  now  shows  the  followinj;  tijr- 
nres:  collef>e  of  lih(M-al  arts,  42S;  jiradnate  school,  S2 ; collejie 

of  eiifiineerinji;,  !H  ; school  of  medicine,  lot);  school  of  law,  140; 
honorary  dejjrees,  IT;  a total  of  OO.'^.  In  addition  the  jiradnates 
of  the  ]>reparatory  school  numher  r).72. 

The  attendance  in  the  <>raduate  school  has  increased  07  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding;-  hiennial  i)eriod;  the  increase  in 
the  numher  of  dej>rees  conferred  is  44  per  cent. 

Important  chanjies  have  In'cn  made  in  the  arts  c\irriculuni. 
The  underlying;  idea  is  to  facilitate  intensive  work;  incidentally 
our  recpiirements  are  made  more  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  oth(*r  slati'  universities. 

1>\  an  arranfiement  of  electives,  announced  in  the  fall  of 
HHlo,  ir  is  now  ])ossible  for  a student  to  receive  the  two  def;rees, 
II.  A.  and  .M.  1).,  in  si.x  years.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  usaf;e 
of  sevi'ial  leadinj;  universities. 

There  have  l)eeu  two  sessions  of  th(‘  summer  school  since 
the  last  i(*j)ort.  In  !})(),“)  tlie  attendance  was  79;  in  190G  it  in- 
creased to  5)S.  The  faculty  was  made  up  of  members  of  our 
regular  statf  and  instructors  from  other  standard  institutions. 
Among  the  sj)ecial  lecturers  giving  courses  were  Professors  Al- 
bert li.  Hart  and  l*aul  H.  Ilanus  of  Harvard  University. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a more  tangible  pre])ara- 
tion  for  the  larger  phases  of  business  activity,  an  intelligent 
grouping  of  courses  around  a nucleus  of  legal  and  economic  sub- 
jects has  l>een  worked  out  and  on  this  basis  a college  of  com- 
merce has  been  organized. 

The  department  of  education  is  undergoing  a reorganiza- 
tion and  (“xpansion  consistent  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
university  and  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  for  teach- 
ers by  the  educational  conditions  in  the  state.  It  is  natural  and 
fit  that  school  officials  should  look  to  the  university  for  their 
high-school  teachers.  It  is  only  at  a reputable  college  that  the 
scholastic  attainments  now  demanded  of  high-school  teachers 
can  be  met.  The  normal  schools  can  not  meet  them  without 
duplicating  the  college  at  an  immense  expense,  or  offering  mere- 
l.y  pretentious  work.  For  making  secondary  teachers  it  is  wis 
dom  and  economy  to  add  pedagogy  to  a college  rather  than  add 
a college  to  pedagogy. 

Although  there  is  no  statute  specifically  recognizing  the 
diploma  of  graduation  from  our  college  of  liberal  arts  as  a 
teacher's  license,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  practically  all  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  first-class  school  districts  of  the  state 
since  1S99  so  to  treat  it.  The  state  school  law  does  not  allow 
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such  recognition  in  second  and  third-class  school  districts.  In 
at  least  seventeen  states,  the  diplomas  of  graduation  from  any 
good  college  are  accepted  as  teachers’  certificates.  In  almost  all 
of  these  cases  the  certificates  are  good  as  licenses  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  secondary  or  elementary. 

Tlie  hoard  of  regents  of  the  university  of  Colorado  will 
hereafter  issue  a special  certificate  to  all  students  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  education. 
This  certificate  will  merely  mean  that  its  holder  has  done  the 
amount  of  pedagogical  work  thought  to  be  an  adequate  basis 
for  efficient  teaching.  As  the  amount  of  work  now  recoin 
mended  at  least  equals  that  required  by  any  other  state  univer- 
sity whose  diploma  is  a legal  license  to  teach,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  Colorado  Avill  favorably  consider  the  claims  of 
her  university  graduates. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  college  of  engineering  has 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  students  has 
increased  from  173  in  1904-05  to  a registration  at  this  date  of 
204,  and  a probable  registration  for  the  college  year  1900-07  of 
220.  The  number  of  instructors  has  been  increased  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  laboratories,  so  that  better  instruct- 
tion  is  ])ossible.  The  courses  in  the  different  departments  have 
been  slightly  modified  to  bring  them  in  line  with  those  of  the 
best  technical  colleges,  and  the  standards  of  instruction  have 
been  improved. 

Last  year  the  medical  department  showed  an  increased  at- 
tendance of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, the  increased  attendance  is  not  the  only  gratifying  feature 
— many  of  the  matriculants  in  the  medical  department  have 
done  work  in  college  which  especially  fits  them  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  Of  the  first-year  class  over  fiffy^  per  cent,  are  taking 
the  combined  course  which  gives  two  degrees — B.  A.  and  M.  D. — 
in  six  years.  This  arrangement  is  being  adopted  by  many  of 
the  leading  universities  and  it  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  No 
doubt  two  years  of  college  pre])aration  will  soon  be  required. 

The  course  in  law  is  based  upon  the  case  system,  but  re- 
mains a couservafive  combination  of  such  system  with  text-book 
work  and  lectures.  Such  course,  while  national  in  its  aim  and 
sco])e,  is  yet  of  special  value  to  students  from  Colorado  and  to 
all  fliose  who  exj)ect  to  i>ractice  in  the  arid  and  mining  states. 

sfudents  each  year  aj)])ear  to  be  coming  from  the  upj)er 
classes  of  tlie  liberal  arts  college  of  fhe  university,  or  of  otlier 
colh'ges,  and  many  bear  B.  A.  degrees.  The  average  age  of  those 
entering  during  the  two  years  ])rec(“ding  this  report  has  been 
about  twenty  years  and  two  months.  Tliis  year  it  will  jterhaps 
be  still  higher.  The  law  library  has  been  reorganized  and  here- 
aft('r  will  l)e  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a skilh‘d  librarian. 

The  time  lias  come  when  the  continuance  of  the  state  ])i*e- 
paratory  school  must  h<“  cousidi'red.  It  is  well  known  tliat  for 
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manv  vcais  tlie  scliool  board  of  Boulder  lias  united  with  tin- 
refjents  in  support  of  tlie  school.  The  city  has  paid  two-thirds 
of  the  e.xiienses.  and  the  university  one-third.  The  city  has  fur 
nished  the  Imildinfj;.  and  the  university  has  jiaid  one-third  of  a 
fail-  rental  of  the  bnildiiift  as  jiart  of  its  share  of  the  expenses.  The 
union  etfort  has  made  a far  ladter  school  than  eitlu'r  the  nniv(‘r 
sity  or  the  city  alone  could  have  maintained,  and  the  relation  of 
the  two  interests  has  Ikmmi  most  harmonious  and  helpful.  But  there 
is  no  longer  a strong  reason  for  maintaining  a preparatory  school 
as  a department  of  the  university,  and  the  size  of  the  town  now 
makes  it  jiossible  to  conduct  a tirst-class  high  school  independ- 
ently. Knowing  these  conditions,  last  June  the  regents  asked 
the  scliool  boarcl  to  report  their  views  to  the  n*gents  in  Seji- 
tember.  At  the  September  meeting  the  two  boards  m(*t  foi'  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter  and  informally  agreinl  that  the 
time  was  rijie  for  the  university  to  drop  the  jireparatory  school 
ami  for  th(>  town  to  maintain  an  independent  high  schoid.  A( 
cordingly  the  regents  recommend  that  a law  be  passed  by  the 
next  general  assembly  to  the  etl’ect  that  the  regents  Ik*  no  longer 
reipiired  to  maintain  a preparatory  department. 

During  the  past  two  years,  through  the  general  etl'orts  of  the 
university  faculties  and  the  special  visits  of  the  inspector  of 
high  schools,  the  relations  between  the  university  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  have  become  more  intimate  and  sympathetic. 
The  attitude  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  high- 
school  priuci]»als  and  high-school  teachers  throughout  the  state 
is  very  gratifying.  The  sixteen  units  of  study  which  were  adopted 
by  the  university  and  high  school  conference  held  in  Boulder, 
Decemher  12.  1903,  have  been  generally  accepted  by  the  high 
schools  as  the  basis  of  their  coui’ses  of  study. 

The  chemistry  building,  including  all  laboratory  fixtures, 
is  now  in  process  of  completion  at  a cost  of  ,?30,545.  The  west 
wing,  erected  several  years  ago,  with  laboratory  fixtures,  cost 
about  §10,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  university  for  the  past  two 
years,  aside  from  new  buildings  and  grounds  purcbased,  bas 
averaged  §152,737.90.  The  running  expenses  at  present  are 
about  §165,000  per  year,  an  increase  due  to  the  larger  attendance 
and  greater  demands.  The  total  income  of  the  university  from 
all  sources  is  §165,421.22  per  year.  It  is  evident  no  margin  is 
left  for  growth  or  for  the  very  large  expenditure  for  buildings 
which  must  be  made  yearly  for  many  years  to  come.  The  press- 
ing need  for  room  and  facilities  led  the  regents  to  make  a some- 
what extended  canvass  of  the  state  for  a huilding  fund,  but  as 
yet  with  no  complete  success  of  any  proposition  presented,  al- 
though certain  promises  have  been  made  contingent  upon  the 
realization  of  a certain  amount.  The  state  yet  owes  the  uni- 
versity §45,000,  §5,000  of  which  dates  back  to  the  Governor 
Thomas  emergency  loan,  and  §40,000  of  which  constitutes  the 
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(loveinoi-  Peabody  emergency  loan  authorized  to  cover  the  loss 
of  f40,0()0  appropriated  by  the  fourteenth  general  assembly,  bnl 
never  paid.  This  unpaid  debt  of  the  state  to  the  university  leaves 
the  university  with  a lai’ge  deficit  and  a large  expense  for  inter- 
est. The  low  valuation  of  the  taxable  j)roperty  of  the  state  keeps 
the  income  from  the  two-fifths  mill  at  a minimum  and  no  efficient 
valuation  laAV  has  been  favorably  considered  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, although  several  plans  liave  been  proposed.  Many  be- 
lieve that  all  the  state’s  interests  demand  a larger  income  for  the 
state’s  use.  When  we  see  state  universities  with  grounds  valued 
at  two  millions,  buildings  at  two  and  a half  millions,  eipiiimient 
at  nearly  a million,  income  at  about  a million,  and  a rate  of  one 
full  mill,  we  must  believe  that  the  University  of  Colorado  is  not 
receiving  the  supjmrt  due  even  relatively  when  the  size  and  age 
of  the  institution  are  considered  in  comparison  with  the  older  and 
larger  imiversities. 

When  the  legislature  doubled  the  mill-rate,  it  was  the  gen- 
eral exf)ectation  that  this  measure  would  provide  for  the  sui>port 
and  growth  of  the  university  for  several  years.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  further  noted  here  Avhy  the  university  is  again  coming 
to  the  legislature  for  large  appropriations.  At  the  time  of  the 
increase  of  the  mill-rate  everybody  thought  the  state  valuation 
of  j)roperty  for  taxable  X)urposes  would  advance  materially  from 
year  to  year,  Avhereas  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary  in  the 
face  of  a great  development  of  the  wealth  of  the  state.  .\nd 
again,  the  growth  of  the  university  has  exceeded  the  ex]>ectations 
not  only  of  the  legislature,  but  of  those  directly  connected  with 
its  work. 

The  thirteenth  general  assembly  voted  a sj»ecial  api»ro})ria- 
lion  with  the  understanding  that  14(1, 000  thereof  slumld  be  de- 
voted to  a library  building;  the  fourteenth  general  assembly  in- 
creased the  mill-rate  to  two-fifths,  with  the  }>roviso  that  fl00,000 
should  be  s])ent  on  buildings  the  first  thr(>e  years.  This  bill  was 
signed  April  1,  l!)0lk  (^onsecpiently  uj)  to  December.  100(!,  the 
university  was  required  to  luit  .f!l 40,000  into  buildings.  |;40,000 
of  which  should  be  foi-  a library  building.  At  the  time  the  sec- 
ond bill  became  a law  .|10,:fi)0.:U  had  been  expended  on  a library 
building  which  ultimately  cost  about  fSO.OOO.  Since  the  signing 
of  the  second  bill,  up  to  October  1.  1!)0(>.  11,013.02  has  been 

exi»ended  foi-  buildings  (not  including  -fl2,271.20  foi-  repairs), 
and  110,448  in  addition  is  contracted  on  the  chemistry  building, 
which  amount  will  doubtless  be  paid  befoiH*  1>eceml)or  1.  1000. 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  following  schools  are  accredited: 

Denver  High  School,  lOast  Side. 

Denver  High  School,  West  Side. 

C^olorado  Springs  High  School. 

(Jreeley  High  School. 

Pueblo  High  School,  District  No.  1. 

(^entral  High  School  (Pueblo).  ‘ 

Denver  High  School,  North  Side. 

Georgetown  High  School. 

Canon  City  High  School. 

Durango  High  School. 

Aspen  High  School. 

Fort  Collins  High  School. 

Golden  High  School. 

Grand  Junction  High  School. 

Trinidad  Public  High  School. 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  High  School. 

Denver  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Union  High  School  No.  1,  Otero  County  (La  Junta). 
Central  City  High  School. 

Idaho  Springs  High  School. 

Longmont  High  School. 

Fort  ^lorgan  High  School. 

Cripple  Creek  High  School. 

Leadville  High  School. 

Victor  High  School. 

!Monte  Vista  High  School. 

Salida  High  School. 

Las  Animas  High  School. 

Lamar  High  School. 

Florence  High  School. 

Soiith  Canon  City  High  School. 

Saguache  County  High  School  (Saguache). 

Logan  County  High  School  (Sterling). 

Loveland  High  School. 

Douglas  County  High  School  (Castle  Rock). 

Wheat  Ridge  High  School  (Alcott). 

Delta  High  School. 

Eaton  High  School. 

Rockj’  Ford  High  School. 

Telluride  High  School. 

Manitou  High  School. 

Littleton  High  School. 

Montrose  High  School. 
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Gunnison  High  School. 

Fruita  High  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  BRYANT, 

FRANK  E.  KENDRICK, 

OSCAR  J.  PFEIFFER, 
WILLIAM  J.  KING, 

HAROLD  D.  THOMPSON, 
THOMAS  D.  BAIRD, 

Board  of  Regents. 
JAMES  H.  BAKER, 

President. 

EDWIN  J.  INGRAM, 

Secretary. 


STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Denver,  Colorado: 

Dear  Madam — I have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  for  the  biennial  period  end- 
ing November  30,  1906 : 

The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  the  following:  Victor 

Clifton  Alderson,  Sc.  I).,  President;  Paul  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  mathematics;  Horace  Bushnell  Patton,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  Herman  Fleck,  Nat.  Sc.  D., 
professor  of  chemistry;  Frank  Weiss  Traphagen,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., 
professor  of  metallurgy;  Lewis  Emanuel  Young,  E.  M.,  professor 
of  mining;  Charles  Roland  Burger,  A.  B.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Edson  Ray  Wolcott,  B.  S.,  professor  of  physics;  William 
Franklin  Allison,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  j)rofessor  of  civil  engineering; 
William  Jonathan  Hazard,  E.  E.,  assistant  j)rofessor  of  elec- 
trical engineering;  William  George  Haldane,  B.  S.,  assistant 
professor  of  metallurgy;  John  Joseph  Browne,  B.  A.,  assistant 
j)rofessor  of  mathematics  (on  leave  of  absence  for  1906-7)  ; 
Arthur  J.  Hoskins,  E.  E.,  assistant  j)rofessor  of  mining;  Frank 
Howard  ('ronin,  B.  S.,  assistant  ])rofessor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering; Charles  Darwin  Test,  E.  M.,  E.,  A.  (L,  instructor  in 
analytical  chemistry;  Gurdon  Montague  Butler,  E.  M.,  instructor 
in  mineralogy  and  geology;  John  (Jiristian  Bailar,  B.  S.,  in- 
structor in  qualitative  analysis;  Charles  Edwin  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  A. 
M.,  instructor  in  geology  and  mineralogy;  Alwyn  Chhrles  Smith, 
B.  S.,  M.  S.,  E.  E.,  instructor  in  lualhematics. 
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The  present  enrollineiit  is  distributed  by  classes  as  fol- 
lows : 


Senior  class  . . . 
Junior  class  . . . 
Sophomore  class 
Freshman  class 


30 

00 

74 

118 


Total 


294 


The  {jeojiriiphical  distribution  shows  that  the  school  has  an 
international  reputation  and  draws  its  students  from  widely  dif 
ferent  regions. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Colorado  169 

Illinois  25 

California  10 

Pennsylvania  9 

New  Jersey  " 

Ohio  6 

New  York  6 

Massachusetts  5 

Nebraska  5 

Iowa  • — I 

Arizona  3 

Montana  3 

Oregon  3 

Wisconsin  3 

Texas  3 

Utah  2 

Indiana  2 

Maryland  2 


Virginia  2 

Tennessee  2 

Missouri  2 

Minnesota  2 

Idaho  2 

Connecticut  1 

Oklahoma  1 

Florida  1 

New  Mexico  1 

Washington  1 

Wyoming  1 

Kansas  1 

Michigan  1 

District  of  Columbia  1 

England  4 

Mexico  2 

Belgium  1 

Porto  Rico  1 


Of  the  294  students  enrolled,  18,  or  6 per  cent.,  are  college 
graduates;  59,  or  26  per  cent.,  have  received  more  than  a high 
school  education  before  entering  the  school.  In  1905  the  gradu 
ates  numbered  48;  in  1906  they  numbered  41. 

That  the  graduates  are  in  demand  is  attested  by  the  fact 
many  of  the  senior  class  of  last  May  secured  situations  previous  to 
graduation  day,  and  within  a short  time  thereafter  all  were  lo- 
cated in  remunerative  positions.  By  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  tuition  for  non-residents  of  Colorado,  now  fixed  at 
^100.00  per  year,  will,  after  September,  1908,  be  increased  to 
f 150. 00  per  year. 
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Xew  Buildings — During  the  present  biennial  period  the 
power,  light  and  heating  plant  has  been  completed.  It  is  a brick 
structure  83x122  feet,  divided  into  a boiler  room  and  an  engine 
room. 

The  equipment  consists  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water  tube 
boilers,  superheater,  economizer,  De  Laval  steam  turbine,  genera- 
tors, switchboard  and  other  accessories.  The  building  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a power  plant  and  a laboratory  for  the 
students  in  electricity,  steam  engineering,  hydraulics  and  mining. 
New  laboratories  for  j)ractical  work  in  mining,  especialh’  in 
rock  drilling,  and  in  electro-metallui’gy  have  been  recently  in- 
stalled. 

Simon  Guggenheim  Hall — This  building,  erected  and 
equipped  at  a cost  of  $80,000.00,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Simon  Guggen- 
heim. It  is  57x164  feet.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
the  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  library  and  administration  offices.  The  third  floor 
contains  the  assembly  hall  and  lecture  rooms.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  October  3rd,  1005,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.  Dedication  exercises  were  held  October  17th,  1906, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  and  distinguished  audience. 

The  growth  of  the  school  during  the  biennial  period  just  clos- 
ing has  been  most  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view;  the  num- 
ber of  students ; the  quality  of  work  done ; the  maintenance  of 
high  ideals  of  scholarship;  the  improved  moral  tone;  the  enhanced 
material  equipment  of  buildings,  grounds  and  laboratories,  or  the 
greater  respect  in  which  the  school  is  held  by  the  mining  pro- 
fession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VICTOR  C.  ALDERSON, 

President. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colorado: 

Dear  IMadam — The  state  agricultural  college  is  more  and 
more  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  ^Morrill  Act,  of  1862,  and  the 
Hatch  Act,  of  1888,  i.  e.,  in  industrial  education  and  experimenta- 
tion along  the  lines  of  scientific  agriculture.  Maintained  by  both 
federal  and  state  grants  and  appropriations,  its  prime  object  is  to 
jirepare  self-supiiorting  and  loyal  citizens  and  to  secure  a con- 
tinuous develoiiment  of  the  resources  of  tlie  state. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  during  recent  years  to  materially 
raise  the  standard  of  the  college  and  to  confine  its  work  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  provided  by  both  national  and 
state  legislation.  It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  while  dejiart- 
ments  not  entindy  germane  to  the  work  of  the  institution  and 
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incliuliii}?  an  enrollment  of  more  than  one  hundred  students,  have 
been  abolished,  there  has  nevertheless  been  a steady  gain  in  the 
total  enrollment  during  the  past  three  years.  The  enrollment 
in  all  departments  for  the  year  ending  June,  1905,  was  380;  that 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  435;  while  the  enrollment  for 
the  prseent  year  in  all  departments  will  reach,  if  not  exceed,  500. 

From  an  institution  of  high-school  grade,  plus  two  years  of 
college  work,  it  is  now  one  of  college  rank,  equal  to  any  in  the 
West.  Its  students  come  from  every  section  of  the  state,  in- 
stead of  being  largely  of  local  residence,  as  formerly.  Many 
states  are  represented. 

The  departments  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticul- 
ture and  domestic  science  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  both 
in  the  corps  of  instructors  and  in  equii)ment.  Tlie  courses  in 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  are  not  surpassed  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Eighty  acres  of  valuable  irrigated  land  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  grazing  laud  have  been  recently  acquired.  Options 
are  held  upon  ISO  acres  of  the  best  cultivated  land  in  the  state, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  sixteenth  general  assembly  will 
provide  means  for  its  purchase.  Herds  of  live  stock,  including 
all  types  of  interest  to  Colorado,  have  either  been  received  as 
the  gifts  of  generous  donors  or  have  been  purchased  from  the 
regular  funds.  Model  barns,  implement  houses,  up-to-date  stock 
yards  and  a stock-judging  pavilion  are  among  the  recent  acqui- 
sitions. 

Much  interest  attends  the  several  short  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, animal  husbandry  and  horticulture.  Thus  is  afforded  op- 
portunity for  practical  instruction,  chiefly  by  demonstration,  for 
those  whose  time  and  means  prevent  longer  attendance.  These 
courses  not  only  give  instruction  to  young  men  and  women  while 
they  are  present  in  the  college,  but  have  so  related  the  students 
to  the  institution  that  an  active  co-operation  between  college 
and  workers  is  carried  on  for  years  to  come.  Farmers’  institutes 
are  being  held  in  all  sections  of  the  state  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural interests  are  paramount.  Many  thousands  of  farmers  have 
been  helped  by  them.  Institute  work  in  domestic  science  is  of- 
fered at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  give  direction  to  the  greater  development  of  country 
life.  There  never  was  a time  in  the  historj’  of  the  nation  when 
so  much  serious  thought  was  being  given  to  rural  conditions. 
Without  question  there  is  no  state  in  the  union,  by  reason  of 
its  superior  soil,  climate  and  scenery,  in  which  farm  life  and 
work  may  be  so  attractive. 

May  the  time  not  have  arrived  when  the  state  may  require 
agriculture  to  be  taught  in  its  rural  schools?  Wherever  this  has 
been  attempted  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained.  It 
brings  the  teacher,  the  pupil  and  the  country  home  into  very 
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intimate  relationship.  The  county  high  schools  of  Colorado  are 
already  introducing  agricultural  studies  into  the  regular  courses. 
The  college  holds  institutes  in  these  high  schools,  when  re- 
quested. It  gives  demonstration  work  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
horticulture,  animal  husbandry  and  domestic  science. 

The  great  need  of  the  state  agricultural  college  is  buildings. 
The  civil  engineering  department  and  the  experiment  station  are 
very  inadequately  and  unsafely  housed.  State  records,  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  labor  and  which  are  of  inestimable  value,  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  fire.  Moreover,  without  a new  building  the  equip- 
ment so  necessary  for  the  training  of  expert  irrigation  engineers 
is  handicapped.  Since  the  reclamation  act  the  demand  for  ex- 
perts in  irrigation  engineering  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
its  being  met  without  additional  help  from  the  state  for  this  de- 
partment. 

The  department  of  domestic  science  has  already  outgi-own 
its  small  building  and  begs  for  room  in  other  departments,  al- 
ready overcrowded.  The  college  library  has  made  a remarkable 
growth,  particular!}'  in  books  of  agriculture  and  scientific  re- 
search. It  has  grown  from  15,000  to  35,000  volumes  in  the  past 
five  years.  Many  of  these  new  A’olunies  are  donations  from  other 
states  and  generous  individuals,  and  are  chiefly  scientific  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not  long  until  this  magnificent  colleetion  must  have 
a building  of  its  own. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  merely  sojourning  in  a 
temporary  building,  awaiting  state  approju-iation  or  j)rivate 
benevolence  that  it  may  have  a building  commensurate  with  the 
work  of  the  department  and  the  needs  of  scientific  advancement 
in  Colorado  agriculture. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  sixteenth  general  assembly  will  find 
ways  and  means  for  supplying  these  much-needed  buildings. 

(Jreat  interest  is  had  in  dry  farming.  There  should  be  sci- 
entific demonstration  of  this  imj)ortant  subject  at  once.  The 
United  States  government  ])roposes  to  approiu'iate  an  equal  sum 
with  the  State  for  jointly  investigating  the  dry  farming  possi- 
bilities of  the  plains  of  Colorado.  It  is  an  opportunity  too  im- 
I)ortant  to  be  passed  withoiit  responsive  action. 

The  college  and  the  exj)eriment  station  this  year  made  a 
creditable  exhibit  at  the  state  and  county  fairs,  which  will  be 
helpful  in  suggesting  im])ortant  methods  as  well  as  in  showing 
the  sco]>e  of  Ihe  work  done  by  the  students  in  the  various  de- 
l»artments. 

The  college  congratulates  itself  that  it  is  doing  two  things 
fairly  well.  It  has  come  into  vital  contact  with  the  farmei’s  of 
the  state  in  short  courses,  institutes  and  by  visits  of  its  exj)erts, 
and  is  giving  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  who  take 
up  its  course's  of  study  thoiough  and  rational  instruction  in 
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those  branches  for  which  the  institution  was  created  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  maintained  by  both  federal  and  state  aid.  It 
intends  to  advance  along  these  lines. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

lion.  Katherine  L.  Craig.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Denver,  Colorado: 

Dear  Madam — I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  eighth  bi- 
ennial rej)ort  of  the  state  normal  school  of  Colorado,  for  the 
period  ending  November  30,  190(5. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Colorado  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1889.  The  first  school  year  began  Octo 
ber  9,  1890,  and  closed  June  4,  1891. 

, At  the  beginning  of  tbe  second  year  the  school  was  reor- 
ganized somewhat,  and  the  course  extended  to  four  years.  This 
course  admitted  grammar  school  graduates  to  its  freshman  year 
and  others  to  such  classes  as  their  ability  and  attainments  would 
allow. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  June  2,  1897,  a reso- 
lution was  passed  admitting  only  high  school  graduates  or  those 
who  have  an  equivalent  x)reparation,  and  practical  teachers,  to 
the  regular  course.  This  policy  makes  the  institution  a profes- 
sional school  in  the  strictest  sense. 

Tbe  school  has  been  in  operation  sixteen  years.  In  that 
time  4,000  different  normal  students  have  been  in  attendance. 
Many  of  these  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado. 

The  school  has  graduated  965.  These  are  engaged  in  the 
public  school  service  of  the  state. 

During  the  present  school  year,  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  are  enrolled  in  the  normal  department  600  students  and 
500  in  the  training  department.  Most  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
are  represented  in  the  school. 

II.  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  at  present  maintained  by  an  income  which  is 
derived  from  one-fifth  of  a mill  on  all  the  assessable  property 
of  the  state.  This  fund  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  needs 
of  the  school  increase  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  more  teach- 
ing force.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  too  low,  when  com- 
pared with  salaries  of  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of  activity. 
There  should  be  some  increase  in  the  maintenance  fund  of  the 
institution. 

For  building  and  physical  development,  the  school  has  to 
depend  entirely  upon  special  appropriations,  the  most  of  which 
have  never  been  realized  owing  to  deficiency  in  the  state  treas- 
ury. 
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The  school  at  present  needs  a large  appropriation,  in  order 
that  its  buildings  and  accommodations  may  be  adequate  for  its 
growth.  ’ 

1.  We  need  a training  school  building,  which  will  accom- 
modgte  450  children,  for  a practice  school.  Training  school 
children  are  now  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  normal  school 
building,  which  is  in  every  way  inadequate  for  their  accommo- 
dation. This  training  school  building  will  cost  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000)  for  its  construction,  and  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  for  furnishing  and  equipment. 
There  is  also  needed  an  assembly  room.  The  assembly  rooms 
that  we  have  are  entirely  inadequate.  Two  chapels  have  to  go 
on  now  at  the  same  time  in  different  rooms,  and  these  two  rooms 
are  inadequate.  A new  assembly  room  will  cost  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000). 

The  school  is  also  in  need  of  a manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  art  building.  These  now  have  to  be  housed  in  the 
basement  of  the  present  building,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
light,  insufficient  ventilation  and  not  enough  room.  This  manual 
training  building  will  cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,- 
000)  to  build  and  furnish  it. 

The  institution  is  also  in  need  of  a gymnasium.  The  physical 
training  of  our  young  people  is  an  admitted  necessity.  A new 
gvmnasium  building  and  equipment  will  cost  fortv  thousand  dol- 
lars ($40,000). 

We  believe  the  normal  school  is  the  people’s  institution. 
Its  influence  is  felt  in  every  school  house  in  the  state,  whether 
it  be  in  the  city,  in  the  hamlet,  on  the  plain,  in  the  valley  or  on 
the  mountain.  For  this  reason,  the  state  normal  school  is  very 
close  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  and  we  feel  that 
they  will  recognize  these  wants  and  be  prompt  in  providing  for 
them. 

III.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  teachers.  To 
do  this,  it  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  It  must  lead  in  pub- 
lic education.  It  must  project  the  future.  The  modern  concep- 
tion of  education  embra(;es  all  of  human  life.  This  wide  and 
deep  and  rich  notion  enlarges  the  function  of  an  institution  that 
aims  to  prepare  teachers.  This  function  embraces  in  its  rela- 
tions— the  facultj",  the  child,  those  j)reparing  to  teach,  the 
home,  the  state,  society  and  the  course  of  study. 

1.  Relation  to  Faculty. — The  faculty  is  the  school.  Its 
power  and  influence  consist  in  its  faculty.  The  teachers  should 
be  ])ick(>d  men  and  women.  They  should  be  persons  who  have 
especially  fitted  themselves.  Normal  school  work  is  unique.  To 
be  a teacher  of  teachers  requires  very  special  qualifications  and 
prei»aration. 
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(a)  Character  stands  i)aramouut  in  the  equipment  of  a 
teaclier.  Xothinji;  can  take  its  place. 

(b)  Ability  to  teach  ranks  next  in  the  hierarchy  of  qualifi- 
cations. This  is  ability  to  adai>t  self  and  subject  to  the  pupil. 
It  is  ability  to  inspire  to  action.  It  means  one  whose  nature 
blends  with  those  being  taught.  It  is  a natural  gift  specially 
trained. 

(c)  Scholarship  is  the  reserve  j)ower  of  every  strong  teacher. 
It  commands  resj)ect.  The  scholarship  of  a normal  school  teacher 
should  be  first  liberal,  then  special. 

(d)  Culture  is  essential.  It  gives  tone  to  the  entire  per- 
sonality; it  is  the  development  of  the  liner  nature.  It  means 
good  manners,  good  taste,  refined  thoughts,  elegant  expression, 
pure  spirit. 

(e)  rrofessional  ethics  and  sj)irit  bind  the  faculty  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  without  which  there  is  a great  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency. A due  recognition  of  the  above -should  characterize  all 

.the  members  of  the  faculty.  Due  regard  for  each  other  in  speech 
and  manner  should  always  exist. 

2.  Relation  to  the  Child. — In  the  preparation  of  teachers 
the  end  in  view  is  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The 
child  is  the  supreme  concern.  The  function  of  the  normal  school 
is  to  give  such  an  inter])retation  of  the  child  and  its  develop- 
ment in  all  directions  as  will  best  prepare  it  to  enter  fully, 
readily  and  righteously,  into  the  environment. 

3.  Relation  to  Those  Preparing  to  Teach. — (a)  An  individ- 

ual who  enters  to  take  a course  in  the  state  normal  school  should 
have  maturity  of  mind.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  student  who  is  studying  subjects  in  their  relation  to  the 
education  of  children  has  a more  complex  problem  than  the  per- 
son who  is  studying  the  subject  for  the  subject’s  sake. 

(b)  The  individual  who  enters  should  have  reasonably  good 
health.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  demands  that  the  su- 
dent  should  have  good  health.  The  work  of  the  teacher  re- 
quires it. 

(c)  One  who  is  contemplating  becoming  a teacher  should 
have  a natural  fitness  to  teach.  The  student  can  usually  feel 
this;  but  when  the  authorities  discover  a lack  of  natural  ability 
in  a student  to  make  a good  teacher,  the  student  should  be  in- 
formed. 

(d)  Common  sense  is  a very  superior  qualification  for  the 
teacher. 

(e)  Clean  character  is  fundamental.  Clean  thoughts,  pure 
motives,  high  ideals,  are  essential. 

(f)  Intellectual  ability  is  presupposed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher. 
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4.  Relation  to  the  Home. — A very  close  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  home.  The  teacher  and  the  parents 
should  be  acquainted.  The  teacher  should  be  intimate  enough 
to  talk  candidl}’  and  freely  about  the  interests  of  the  child.  The 
function  of  the  normal  school  toward  the  home  is  so  to  prepare 
the  people  who  enter  that  they  may  intelligently  study  the  na- 
ture and  w'ants  of  the  child  in  common  with  the  parent. 

5.  Relation  to  Society. — Since  the  child  must  become  an 
organic  part  of  society,  the  teacher  should  have  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  relation  of  a child’s  education  to  the  needs  of  society. 
The  needs  of  the  child  and  society  are  reciprocal.  The  aim  is  to 
individualize  and  socialize  the  child. 

G.  Relation  to  the  State. — The  function  of  the  normal  school 
to  the  state  is  apparent.  The  state  is  interested  in  the  education 
and  general  intelligence  of  all  its  i)eople.  To  this  end,  she  founds 
schools  and  maintains  a public  school  system.  The  normal  school 
becomes  the  very  heart  of  this  system.  It  prepares  those  who  go 
out  to  have  charge  of  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  responsibility  of  no  institution  of  learning  is  so  great* 
as  that  of  a normal  school.  It  has  a great  function.  It  exerts 
its  influence  on  the  mountain  and  on  the  plain;  the  mining  dis- 
trict, the  stock-growing  region  and  the  agricultural  sections  all 
feel  its  influence.  It  reaches  profoundly  into  the  lives  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  people.  It  is  the  people’s  school. 

IV.  NORMAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I.  (a)  Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  Colorado  state 

normal  school  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Normal;  (2)  Normal  col 

lege. 

(b)  The  normal  course,  leading  to  the  degree  I*d.  11. , is  in- 
tended to  qualify  teachers  for  work  in  elementary  schools,  and 
the  normal  college  course  is  intended  to  qualify  teachers  for 
work  in  high  schools. 

(c)  A normal  course  is  usually  comj)leted  by  a high  school 
graduate,  or  a student  with  equivalent  prej)aration,  in  two  years; 
and  a normal  college  course  in  three  years. 

(d)  A preparatory  course  of  one  year  is  provided  for  those 
who  are  not  high  school  graduates,  but  are  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  prepare  for  a regular  course  in  one  year.  The  course  is 
planned  i)riniarily  for  teachers  who  have  not  had  high  school 
advantages. 

II.  (a)  The  i(*gular  school  year  consists  of  three  terms,  ag 
gregating  thirty-eight  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
summer  term,  in  which  work  on  the  regular  courses  may  be 
taken.  As  far  as  possible,  tin'  work  of  each  term  in  any  sub- 
ject is  complete  in  itself. 

(b)  Sludents  are  ]>enuitt(*d  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any 
term,  but  an*  advised  that  it  is  much  to  their  advantage  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
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(f)  Diiriiif^  the  summer  term  the  amount  of  work  given  in 
any  subject  and  the  credit  allowed  for  it  are  the  same  as  in  any 
other  term.  The  necessary  amount  of  work  in  the  subject  is 
accomj)lished  by  a j»ro]»er  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week.  The  number  of  subjects  taken  by  a student  is  ])ro 
portionalely  decreased. 

III.  (a)  One  recitation  ju'r  week  for  a term  shall  count  as 
a term  hour. 

(b)  Sixty  term  hours  for  Ihe  junior  year  and  sixty  for  the 
senior  year,  in  addition  to  j»hysical  training  work,  which  is  re- 
(piired  of  all  students,  constitute  a regular  year's  work  in  a 
normal  course.  Ordinarily,  this  consists  of  four  subjects  and 
five  recitations  per  week  in  pedagogy  throughout  the  senior 
year. 

(c)  Forty-eight  term  liours,  in  addition  to  physical  training 
work,  constitute  a regular  year’s  work  in  a normal  college 
course.  Ordinarily,  this  consists  of  four  subjects,  with  four  reci- 
tations j)er  week,  in  each  of  three  terms.  Five  recitations  per 
week  in  work  planned  i)riniarily  for  a normal  course  counts  as 
four  recitations  per  week  in  a normal  college  course.  In  a nor- 
mal college  course,  also,  three  periods  of  laboratory  work,  or 
other  work  in  which  outside  jtreparation  is  not  necessary,  counts 
as  one  recitation. 

(d)  By  special  permission,  a student  in  either  a normal  or 
a normal  college  course  is  allowed  to  elect  one  additional  sub- 
ject. 

IV.  A graduate  of  a normal  course  whose  academic  quali- 
fications are  satisfactory  is  allowed  to  complete  a normal  col- 
lege course  in  one  year. 

V.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  required  work: 


PREPAR.^TORY  YEAR. 

Number  of 
Terms 


Algebra  3 

English  3 

History  1 

Physics  

Biology  1% 

Geometry  3 

Physical  Education 3 


Recitations 
Per  Week 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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REGULAR  NORMAL  COURSE. 


Junior  Year. 


Number  of 
Terms 


Recitations 
Per  Week 


Psychology  2 

Pedagogy  1 

English  2 

Reading  1 

Biology,  Physics  in  the  Grades,  or  Nature 

Study  1 

‘Three  extra  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week  are 

Music  1 

Mathematics  1 

Art  2 

Sloyd  or  Domestic  Economy 1 

Physical  Education  3 


5 

5 

5 

5 


5* 

required. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 


Senior  Tear. 


Education  

Seminar  

Teaching  

English  

Reading  

History  

Geography  

Music  

Physical  Education 


Number  of 
Terms 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Recitations 
Per  Week 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Number  of 
Terms 


2 

10 

3 


Recitations 
Per  Week 

5 (4)‘ 

4 

2 


English  

fElectlves  

Physical  Education 
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Second  Year. 

Psychology  2 5 (4) 

Pedagogy  1 5 (4) 

English  2 5 (4) 

tElectives  7 4 

Physical  Education  3 2 

•Numbers  In  parenthesis  designate  Term  Hours. 
fElectlves  In  each  year  must  be  approved  by  the  proper  faculty  committee. 


Third  Tear. 

Number  of  Recitations 
Terms  Per  Week 


Education  3 5 (4) 

Seminar  3 1 

Teaching  3 5 (4) 

JElectives  6 4 


fElectives  in  each  year  must  be  approved  by  the  proper  faculty  committee. 


V.  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  growth  of  the  school  is  well  indicated  by  the  size  of 
the  graduating  classes  front  the  beginning  up  to  June  7,  1900: 

GRADUATING  CLASSES. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


12 

16 

23 

32 

31 

44 

58 

70 

70 

69 

74 

82 

87 

107 

155 


965 

tElectives  in  each  year  must  be  approved  by  the  proper  faculty  committee. 
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I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  educational  i)eople  of  the  state, 
the  legislature  and  the  people  for  their  hearty  support  and  their 
uniform  interest  in  the  institution. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

Z.  X.  SNYDER, 
President  of  School. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Hon.  Katherine  L.  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 

Madam — Complying  with  the  law  creating  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  state  industrial  school  for  boys,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit this,  the  thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  board.  This  report 
is  for  the  two  years,  beginning  December  1,  1904,  and  ending  No- 
vember 30,  190G.  It  is  not  accurate  for  the  reason  that  the  term 
does  not  end  until  November  30,  and  this  report  is  made  November 
19,  per  your  request.  The  movement  of  population,  distribution 
of  expenditures  and  other  data  are  taken  from  the  books  as  shown 
to-day,  and  estimate  made  for  same  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Number  of  inmates  November  30.  1904 216 

Received  during  term 323 


Total 


539 


RECEIVED  DURING  TERM. 


Discharged  and  sentence  expired 45 

Paroled  153 

Pardoned  (including  Wyoming  boys) 40 

Died  1 

Escaped  1 

Returned  to  court • ^ 1 

Released  by  writ 3 


244 


Number  remaining  November  30,  1906  295 

SUMMARY. 

There  were  in  the  schooi  November  30.  1904 216 

There  are  in  the  school  November  30,  1906  296 

The  greatest  number  was  in  November,  1906  295 

The  smallest  number  was  on  January  15,  1903  209 

Aver.age  number  per  day  during  term 266 
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MONEY  EXPENDED. 

Appropriation — The  fifteenth  general  assembly  appropri- 
ated for  the  siipj)ort  and  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  for 
what  improvements  the  board  conld  make,  the  sum  of  $112,- 
000.00,  and  the  cash  receipts  of  the  school. 

('ash — The  cash  receij)ts  amount  to  $13,300.00,  but  as  $1,- 
047.S2  of  this  was  for  coal,  the  cash  account  sold  to  the  main- 
tenance fund,  and  was  merely  a transfer  of  the  money  from  one 
fund  to  another,  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  total  amount 
expended.  Deducting  this  amount,  we  have  $11,352.18  cash  re- 
ceived for  boarders,  sale  of  live  stock,  etc.  The  total  amount  ex- 
])ended  was  $123,352.18. 


RECEIPTS. 


.-Appropriation,  maintenance  $112,000.00 

Cash  receipts  11,352.18 


Total  amount  expended 


$123,352.18 


EXPENDITURES. 


Support,  maintenance  and  current  expenses $106,086.85 

Buildings  and  other  improvements 17,265.33 


$123,352.18 


THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Through  careful  handling  of  the  funds  many  improvements 
were  inaugurated  and  carried  out,  among  them  being— 

liitiJding  Conipletcd — The  finishing  of  the  dining  room- 
kitchen-bakery-chajiel  building. 

Dynamo — Purchase  of  a dynamo  and  engine. 

Paving  of  the  ground  about  the  new  building. 

Putting  paved  floor  in  old  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops. 

Steady  progress  njion  the  big  well  and  reservoir. 

Placing  eighteen  additional  benches  in  the  woodworking 
dejiartment  of  manual  training. 

New  sewing  machines  placed  in  tailor  shop  and  some  ma- 
chines added  to  shoe  shop  equipment. 

Enlargement  of  print  shop  and  added  equipment  for  same. 

More  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

A large  number  of  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out. 

A greatly  increased  number  of  boys  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  have  some  kind  of  manual  training. 

Formation  of  new  company  and  having  all  colored  boys 
in  it. 
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Employing  a teacher  of  floriculture. 

Erection  of  a greenhouse. 

Continued  improvement  of  live  stock  department. 

Addition  of  a business  course  in  which  typewriting,  book- 
keeping and  stenography  are  taught  and  securing  a competent 
teacher  for  same. 

Area  of  lawns  greatly  increased. 

Besides  many  other  things  of  minor  importance  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  superintendent’s  report,  where  also  will  he 
found  an  extended  report  of  the  improvements  mentioned  above. 

APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

For  the  next  biennial  term  we  will  ask  the  legislature  and 
governor  for  appropriations  as  follows: 


Maintenance  $125,000.00 

Three  cottages,  $13,000.00  each •. ..  39,000.00 

School  building  20,000.00 

Addition  to  standpipe 2,200.00 

Foundry  1,000.00 

Manual  training  machinery 1,000.00 

Cylinder  press  1,500.00 

Land  11,350.00 


$199,050.00 


MORE  ROOM  NEEDED. 

More  room  is  a positive  necessity.  Three  new  cottages  will 
enable  us  to  do  better  work  in  segregating  the  smaller  boys  in 
a better  manner. 

School  Building — A school  building  will  assist  in  properly 
caring  for  the  classes  now'  being  taught  and  others  being  con- 
templated. The  8th,  9th  and  10th  grades  are  at  present  com- 
pelled 1o  receive  instruction  evenings  in  the  printing  ottice  and 
in  small  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  administration  building. 

Stand-pipe — The  big  well  under  process  of  construction,  witli 
but  -Vo  of  its  area  furnishing  water,  produces  100,000  gallons 
every  24  hours.  When  it  is  completed  it  w'ill  have  a capacity 
of  G.’iO.OOO  gallons,  and  with  this  immense  amount  of  water  our 
steel  tank  should  be  enlarged,  so  that  better  pressure  could  be 
had  about  the  grounds  and  buildings.  It  will  require  $2,200 
to  extend  its  height  to  7.i  feet. 

Cijlindcr  Press — We  desire  to  add  a cylinder  press  to  tlie 
equipment  of  the  ])rint  sho]),  and  to  add  a milling  machine  to  the 
machine  shoj). 
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Foundry — A small  foundry  should  be  put  in  operation,  so 
that  the  pupils  in  the  blacksmith  and  machine  shops  might  learn 
the  method  of  casting  and  become  familiar  with  the  jjrocess  of 
melting  and  changing  the  character  of  iron  in  its  various  stages. 

MORE  LAND. 

There  is  some  land  near  the  school  that  may  be  purchased, 
j)art  of  it  at  a bargain,  and  the  remainder  at  a reasonable  j)rice 
j)er  acre.  In  one  tract  of  240  acres,  perhaps  100  acres  will  make 
good  farming  land  when  water  is  conveyed  to  it,  and  all  of  it 
is'  splendid  i)asture  land.  Its  close  pro.ximity  to  the  school,  it 
adjoining  the  school  on  the  south,  makes  it  especially  desirable 
land  for  the  school  to  own.  Part  of  it  will  soon  be  needed  for 
building  sites  for  new  structures,  it  being  the  only  available  land 
for  this  purj)ose  near  the  campus.  Of  the  other  land  there  is  a 
tract  of  twenty-five  acres,  part  of  which  is  now  included  in  our 
corrals  and  i>ig  pens,  and  another  i>art  of  which  may  be  irri- 
gated and  which  is  level  and  will  make  a valuable  addition  to 
our  garden  tract. 

HEALTH. 

The  school  has  been  blessed  with  a large  measure  of  good 
health.  We  had  a few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  last  year,  and  one 
boy  died  from  its  effects,  but  this  year  we  have  escaped  without 
the  least  symptom  of  the  dread  malady. 

DISCIPLINE. 

There  have  been  no  serious  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  at 
this  school  during  the  past  term  in  the  way  of  riotous  conduct 
or  willful  disobedience.  The  boys  are  beginning  to  look  upon 
the  school  more  as  a school  than  heretofore,  and  have  come  to 
a realization  of  the  opportunities  placed  before  them  to  become 
better  scholars  and  better  equipped  in  every  way  to  go  forth 
and  take  their  places  in  a busy  world. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  careful  and 
painstaking  work  done  by  every  officer  and  employe  from  the 
superintendent  down,  realizing  that  they  are  the  ones  who  bring 
success  from  the  plans  we  place  in  operation  through  their  co- 
operation, and  we  wish  to  thank  the  governor,  the  members  of 
the  legislature  who  have  visited  the  school,  and  others  who  have 
helped  in  many  ways,  and  we  especially  urge  upon  all  citizens 
of  the  state  to  visit  the  school  as  often  as  possible,  and  by  their 
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presence  and  interest  stimulate  all  to  renewed  efforts.  In  behalf 
of  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  teach  habits  of  industry,  honesty 
and  self-reliance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  J.  Downex, 

I’l’esident. 

John  R.  Schermerhorx, 

Secretary. 

Joseph  Dennis,  Jr.. 

Member. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  PER  CAPITA  LAST  FIVE  TERMS. 

A table  showing  the  average  population,  cost  per  capita  per 
term,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  term  during  the  past 
ren  years,  follows: 


Term  Ending 

Amount 

Appropriated 

Used  for 
Improvements 

Average 
■ Population 

Cost 

Per  Capita 
for  Term 

Nov.  30,  1898 

$ 54,795.08 

117 

$468.33 

Nov.  30,  1900 

70,000.00 

$10,000.00 

144 

416.66 

Nov.  30,  1902 

90,000.00 

9,105.64 

187 

432.59 

Nov.  30,  1904 

112,000.00 

10,241.47 

211 

458.57 

Nov.  30,  1906 

112,000.00 

16,352.18 

255 

375.08 

The  greatly  increased  cost  per  capita  of  the  term  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1904,  over  the  two  terms  immediately  previous  thereto 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  great  strides  were 
made  in  furthering  the  work  carried  on  for  many  years  in 
transforming  the  institution  from  a place  of  detention  into  an 
industrial  school.  Competent  instructors  were  employed  for  dif- 
ferent industries,  two  new  companies  formed,  additional  teachers 
employed,  much  better  and  more  appetizing  food  of  a greater 
variety  jirovided  and  a great  amount  of  work  introduced  which 
can  not  give  returns  in  direct  money  value,  but  which  must  make 
returns  through  better  citizens  who  are  fitted  to  make  their 
ways  industriously  and  honorably. 

Increase  in  Population — Our  jiresent  population  is  295  and 
would  have  reached  3.50  before  this  time  had  we  not  been  con- 
stantly devising  ways  and  means  whereby  the  boys  might  be  sent 
out  instead  of  devoting  the  time  in  teacliing  them  something  that 
would  be  good  for  them,  but  wliich  might  necessitate  a stay  with 
us  of  not  less  than  three  years.  We  have  had  to  cut  the  time  down 
under  which  it  is  possible  for  a boy  to  earn  his  parole  until  the 
minimum  time  is  now  about  eight  months,  in  order  that  we  might 
still  have  room  for  the  boys  as  they  are  sent  in  by  the  courts. 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Miss  Katlieriiie  L.  Craig,  Superintendent  Public  Instruclion, 
State  House,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Dear  Madam — It  is  iinjmssible  for  me  to  give  a very 
promising  report,  as  I have  only  been  at  the  state  industrial 
school  for  girls,  at  Morrison,  ('olo.,  since  August  27tb. 

W’e  have  recorganized  and  classitied  the  girls  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, introducing  new  work,  such  as  embroidery,  model  sew- 
ing, cooking,  general  sewing,  physiology  and  hygiene  and  physical 
cnlture.  Our  classes  in  school  average  sixteen. 

>'nnday  school  for  all  of  the  girls  is  held  every  Sunday 
morning  from  to  11:80,  taught  by  superintendent.  Helig- 

ious  services  are  conducted  every  Sumlay  afternoon  at  8:80  by 
clergymen  and  ladies  from  Denver. 

M’e  aim  to  pay  sj)ecial  attention  to  celebrating  the  different 
holidays  by  services  that  are  aj)propriate,  and  by  decorating  the 
different  houses  and  dining  rooms  and  preparing  an  extra  good 
dinner. 

I find  that  the  principal  fault  in  these  girls  that  I must  cor- 
rect is  that  of  running  away.  The  girls  are  beginning  to  be  in- 
terested, and  are  really  trying  to  be  good  and  give  a good  record, 
that  they  may  get  an  early  parole. 

My  plan  is  to  furnish  just  as  much  i)leasant  and  instructive 
occupation  as  possible,  so  that  the  time  may  be  passed  in  a 
profitable  way  as  well  as  raj)idly,  thus  giving  very  little  time  for 
planning  mischief. 

The  average  population  since  September  1st  has  been  47. 
Five  commitments  have  been  received  since  September  1,  190G. 
Seven  girls  have  been  paroled,  five  of  whom  are  doing  well. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IMariox  B.  Rl'dgus, 
Superintendent. 

PROGRAM. 

MORNINGS. 

Monday — 

9 :00  to  10 :30 — Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

10  :o0  to  11 :45 — Rest. 

Tuesday — 

9 :00  to  10  :30 — Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

10  :50  to  11 :45 — Physiology. 

Wednesday — 

9 :00  to  10  :30 — Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

10:50  to  11:45 — Rest. 

Thursday — 

9 :00  to  10  :30 — Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

10  :50  to  11 :45 — Physiology. 

Friday — 

9 :00  to  10  :30 — Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

10  :50  to  11 :45 — Rest. 
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Sewing — Every  morning,  by  Assistant  Superintendent — eight  to 
ten  girls — 

9:00  to  11:45. 

Dinner — ■ 

12:00  to  12:30. 

Kecreation — ' 

12:30  to  1:15. 

Silence  and  Rest — 

1:15  to  2:15. 


AFTERNOONS. 

Monday — 

2  :30  to  4 :10 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

4 :30  to  5 :30 — Physiology,  by  Nurse. 

Tuesday — 

2 :30  to  3 :50 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

4 :10  —Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

Wednesday — 

2 :30  to  4 :10 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

4:30  to  5:30 — Physiology,  "by  Nurse. 

Thursday^ — 

2 :30  to  3 :50 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

4 :10  —Singing  school,  to  practice  hymns — Teacher. 

Friday — 

2 :30  to  4 :10 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Exercises,  by  Superintendent. 

4:30  to  5:30 — Physiology,  by  Nurse. 

3 :00  to  3 :45 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Play  for  dancing  class,  taught  by  Assistant 
Superintendent. 

3 :45  to  4 :30 — Scholastic  work,  by  Teacher. 

Play  for  dancing  class,  taught  by  Assistant 
Superintendent. 

4 :45  to  5 :30 — Scholastic  work,  by  Superintendent. 

Basket  ball. 

Monday,  AA^ednesday  and  Friday — 

2:30  to  5:30 — Sewing,  by  Assistant  Superintendent,  four- 
teen to  sixteen  girls. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — 

2 :30  to  4 :30 — Cooking,  by  Assistant  Superintendent,  nine 
girls. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday — 

2:30  to  5:30 — Basketry  and  model  sewing,  by  Superintend- 
ent, fourteen  to  sixteen  girls. 

TMiysical  culture  taught  by  Superintendent  for  twenty  min- 
utes both  morning  and  afternoon. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  State  Superiutenclent  of  Public  Instruction; 

In  resi)onse  to  a reciuest  for  a statement  concerning  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Plind,  to  be  sent  in  by  November 
15th  for  use  in  your  biennial  report,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing, reminding  you  that  our  fiscal  year  does  not  end  until 
Noveml)er  30th,  and  our  own  biennial  report  is  not  acted  upon  by 
our  board  of  trustees  until  the  meeting,  December  Gth. 

The  school  was  established  in  1874,  at  Colorado  Springs,  then 
a mere  village.  The  school  began  in  a small  frame  building  down 
town,  with  an  attendance  of  seven  pui)ils,  the  avowed  purpose 
being  to  provide  a place  where  those  children  handicapped  by 
deafness  might  be  educated  and  placed  on  an  ecpial  footing,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  for  whose 
schooling,  at  the  public  expense,  provision  had  already  been  made. 

Prom  the  day  of  its  opening  until  the  present  time  the  in- 
stitution has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  any  deprivations  it  may  have  suffered  have 
been  well  nigh  unavoidable.  Originally  a school  for  tlu*  deaf 
alone,  the  blind  department  was  added  in  1883,  a measure  justi- 
fied onh’  on  the  ground  of  economy,  as  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  the  two  classes,  and  education  in  separate  schools 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 

At  the  present  time  the  i)lant  consists  of  five  large  stone 
buildings,  besides  the  hospital,  domestic  science  cottage,  boiler 
house  and  barn,  all  very  fairly  equipped  and  furnished,  located 
on  twenty-four  acres  of  ground  so  situated  that  the  view  is  superb 
and  the  drainage  perfect.  In  addition  the  state  owns  a tract  of 
12U  acres  less  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  away,  now  used  as  a 
dairy  ranch.  This  land,  already  valuable,  will  at  some  time 
prove  a treasure  should  the  city  continue  to  grow  and  it  be  found 
expedient  to  move  the  school  further  out.  A conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  |300,000. 

Purposes. — As  has  been  said,  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  institution  is  the  education  of  children  who,  by  reason  of  de- 
fective hearing  or  sight,  cannot  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  All  such  children  of  sound  mind  and  free  from  such 
chronic  disease  as  would  prevent  study  are  eligible  to  attend 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  their  attendance. 

Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  for  the  blind,  to 
whom  the  acquisition  of  language  presents  no  serious  difficulty, 
is  practically  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  while  the 
deaf,  with  their  limitations  in  the  use  of  language,  must  be 
largely  content  with  the  curriculum  of  the  grade  schools.  For 
those  of  the  deaf  who  complete  the  prescribed  course,  there  is 
the  opportunity  of  attending  Gallaudet  college  for  the  deaf  at 
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Washingtou,  I).  C.,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
where  a five  years’  course  is  provided,  entitling  the  student  to 
a B.  A.  degree.  The  course  of  study  in  detail  is  given  later. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work,  a thorough  course  in  music 
is  given  to  all  the  blind  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  not  only  to 
enlarge  their  capacity  for  self-entertainment  and  pleasure,  but 
also  as  a means  of  earning  something  by  teaching,  many  of  the 
blind  proving  excellent  teachei’s  for  sighted  pupils. 

Trades. — Those  blind  boys  who  seem  fitted  for  it  are  taught 
I)iauo  tuning  as  a trade  in  which  the  sightless  may  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  seeing,  and  all  blind  jiupils,  boys  and  girls, 
spend  a part  of  each  day  in  learning  some  sort  of  handiwork. 
For  the  boys,  in  addition  to  tuning,  we  have  broom  and  matti-e.ss 
making,  cbair  caning  and  hammock  weaving;  for  the  girls,  sew- 
ing by  hand  and  machine,  knitting,  darning,  mending  and  cook- 
ing. 

In  the  deaf  department,  the  younger  children  have  two  hours 
a Aveek  in  manual  training  and  the  older  ones  two  and  a half 
hours  a day  in  the  trade  school,  where  carpentry,  shoemaking, 
printing,  painting,  plain  sewing,  dress  making  and  cooking  are 
taught.  AVe  do  not  send  out  finished  Avorkmen,  but  the  puj)il  has 
such  a knoAvledge  of  the  trade  as  Avill  enable  him  to  prosecute  it 
further  if  he  so  desires,  and  the  habits  of  industry  formed  are 
invaluable.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  feAV  of  our  graduates  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  their  sup])ort.  The  equipment  for  this 
department  is  not  yet  what  avc  would  have  it,  but  AAe  are  steadily 
making  improA'ements  as  our  finances  will  admit. 

Gi/ninasiinii. — Deaf  children  drag  their  feet  in  Avalking,  and 
the  blind  hang  their  heads  and  droop  their  shoulders  more  or  less. 
To  counteract  these  tendencies,  Ave  have  correction  drills  twice  a 
Aveek  under  a coin])etent  instructor,  siii)plemented  by  short  daily 
exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  resulting  in  marked 
improA’enient,  Avhere  the  peculiarity  is  not  remoA’ed  entirely. 

Library. — Tlmnigh  the  generosity  of  (leneral  William  J. 
Palmer,  the  school  has  a library  fmid  of  |10,()()()  bringing  in  a 
net  income  of  about  |5()0.  Point  books  for  the  blind  are  very 
exponsiAC,  and,  as  the  school  had  ])ractically  none  four  years  ago, 
it  Avill  take  some  time  to  accumulate  anything  like  a library  in 
that  ])rint  Avithout  a sj)ecial  a])propriation  from  the  slate. 

Methods. — In  teaching  the  deaf  ours  is  knoAvn  as  the  “fom- 
bined”  school,  using  oral  or  manual  methods  to  suit  the  individ- 
ual child.  Those  Avho  lose  their  hearing  after  the  age  of  three  or 
four  usually  have  language  enough  and  a sufficient  remnant  of 
speech  to  make  fair  talkers  and  li]»  readers,  and  a considerable 
number  of  th(‘  cong(*nitally  deaf  may  accom])lish  something 
along  similar  lines.  Our  rule  is  to  ])Iace  all  ncAv  ])upils  in  oral 
classes  and  keep  them  th(>re  until  Ave  knoAV  what  the  jtossibili- 
ties  are,  then  treat  each  cast*  accordingly.  In  tin*  manual 
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classes  instruction  is  <iiven  bv  writiiifj  and  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  .sifjns  heiiifj  resort(*d  to  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Phlncators  of  the  deaf  differ  widely  a.s  to  the  percentaf?e 
of  children  that  can  be  taufjht  profitably  by  the  oral  method, 
but  all  are  afjreed  that  an  earnest  atteinjit  should  be  made  to 
teach  speech  to  all  on  first  enterinj?  school. 

Of  the  systems  of  print  most  in  vofrue  for  the  blind,  we  use 
New  York  Point,  the  others  beinj;  Braille  and  Bine. 

Hoarding  Department. — Our  jmpils  come  to  us  in  Sejitember 
and  leave  in  June,  as  in  any  other  of  the  state  schools,  the  only 
difference  beinfj  that  we  furnish  board  and  lodfjing  in  addition 
to  tuition.  Our  buildiiifis  are  steam  heated  and  each  juipil  has 
his  own  bed,  wardrolx*,  etc.,  the  older  jiupils  livinfj  two  or  tliree 
in  a room,  the  younger  in  dormitories.  Each  jmpil  has  his  own 
individual  locker  in  tlie  wash  room,  where  he  keejis  his  towels, 
brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush,  etc.,  and  the  proper  care  of  the 
jierson  is  enforced  upon  all.  The  food  stutfs  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have  them  cooked  and  served 
in  a wholesome  and  palatable  form.  All  have  the  very  best 
milk  in  unlimited  quantities  three  times  a day. 

Medical  Attendance. — Our  oculist  and  aurist  is  in  regular 
attendance  twice  a week  and  at  other  times,  when  necessary, 
treating  all  whom  he  thinks  need  it.  The  physician  comes  on 
call  and  handles  such  cases  as  occasion  requires.  We  have  a 
very  nice  little  hospital  in  charge  of  a most  excellent  nurse, 
who  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  ills  of  the  children  under  the 
direction  of  the  physicians  in  charge. 

Terms  of  Admission. — Any  child  in  the  state,  whose  hearing 
or  sight  is  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools,  is  entitled  to  admission  here,  provided 
said  child  be  of  sound  mind  and  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one.  Board  and  tuition  are  furnished  free  to  all  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  state,  parents  needing  to  provide  only 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses.  The  school  session  extends 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
June,  and  all  pupils  are  expected  to  spend  the  vacations  at  home. 
Parents  may  visit  their  children  at  any  time,  but  can  not  be  en- 
tertained at  the  school. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 

The  offlcial  roster  is  given  below,  together  with  two  or 
three  tables  giving  attendance,  etc. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  K.  ARGO, 
Superintendent. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  SESSION.  THE  NUM- 
BER OP  NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED  EACH  SESSION,  AND  THE  TOTAL 


ENROLLMENT  ! 

FROM  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  TO 

THE  PRESENT 

TIME,  INCLUDING  THE 

SESSION  OP 

1906-1907  TO 

NOVEMBER  15. 
Session 

1874-1875 

DEAF 

DEPARTMENT. 

Enrolled 
13 

New  Pupils 
13 

Total 
Enrolled 
to  Date 

13 

1875-1876 

18 

7 

20 

1876-1877 

21 

4 

24 

1877-1878 

* 

25 

5 

29 

1878-1879 

27 

5 

34 

1879-1880 

30 

6 

40 

1880-1881 

38 

9 

49 

1881-1882 

39 

6 

55 

1882-1883 

40 

9 

64 

1883-1884 

42 

7 

71 

1884-1885 '. 

38 

3‘ 

74 

1885-1886 .’ 

7 

81 

1886-1887 

43 

5 

86 

1887-1888 

49 

4 

90 

1888-1889 

62 

19 

109 

1889-1890 

75 

22 

131 

1890-1891 

80 

11 

142 

1891-1892 

85 

17 

159 

1892-1893 

83 

21 

180 

1893-1894 

83 

17 

197 

1894-1895 

75 

9 

206 

1895-1896 

78 

16 

222 

1896-1897 

79 

11 

233 

1897-1898 

85 

17 

250 

1898-1899 

82 

9 

259 

1899-1900 

84 

16 

275 

1900-1901 

87 

14 

289 

1901-1902 

112 

34 

323 

1902-1903 

101 

15 

338 

1903-1904 , 

22 

360 

1904-1905 

124 

23 

383 

1905-1906 

123 

15 

398' 

1906-1907  to  Nov.  15,  1906 

110 

16 

414 

214 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Total 

Enrolled 

Session  Enrolled  New  Pupils  to  Date 

18S3-18S4 10  10  10 

188-1-1885 10  2 1 2 

1SS5-188G 10  11  23 

188G-1887  20  3 26 

1887- 1888 18  1 27 

1888- 1889  28  10  37 

1889- 1890  33  8 45 

1890- 1891 42  13  58 

1891- 1892 48  11  69 

1892- 1893  47  . 8 77 

1893- 1804  52  12  89 

1894- 1895  53  7 96 

1895- 1896  50  6 102 

18%-1897 55  8 110 

1897- 1898 56  9 119 

1898- 1899 : 44  6 125 

1899- 1900 47  9 134 

1900- 1901 52  15  149 

1901- 1902 58  12  161 

1902- 1903  53  4 165 

1903- 1904  48  8 173 

1904- 1905  50  5 178 

1905- 1906  33  6 184 

1906- 1907  to  Nov.  15,  1906  41  11  195 

Total  enrollment  to  date,  deaf  and  blind,  609. 

STATE  LANDS 

STATEMENT. 

The  land  department  is  a very  important  part  of  the  state 
government,  involving  as  it  does  the  care  of  an  estate  of  3,759,534 
acres  of  land,  the  proper  administration  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily require  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  management. 

The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  attorney  general  constitute  the  state  board  of 
land  commissioners,  who  have  the  direction,  control  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands  of  the  state,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  law  prescribes.  . 
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Colorado  includes  66,332,800  acres  of  land.  This  land  is 
divided  into  townships  six  miles  square,  and  these  townships  are 
divided  into  thirty-six  sections  one  mile  square,  containing  640 
acres  each. 

The  Enabling  Act  which  was  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  enable  the 
people  of  Colorado  to  form  a constitution  and  state  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  provides:  that 
sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  every  township  within  the  state 
of  Colorado,  excepting  where  siich  sections  had  been  sold  or 
were  found  upon  official  survey  to  lie  within  the  exterior  bound- 
ary of  governmental  i-eservations,  were  granted  to  the  state  of 
Colorado  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

In  case  where  sections  16  and  36  had  been  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  any  act  of  congress,  the  right  was  given  the  state 
to  select  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof.  Something  over  800,000 
acres  in  sections  16  and  36  in  different  parts  of  the  state  had 
previously  been  settled.  This  previous  settlement  consisted  of 
mineral  restrictions,  private  land  claims  or  Indian  and  military 
reservations. 

The  state  has  exercised  its  right  of  selection  to  complete  the 
amount  of  land  included  in  the  government’s  gift,  and  many  of 
the  most  valuable  school  lands  possessed  by  the  state  have  been 
acquired  through  this  right  of  selection  of  indemnity  lands. 

The  counties  containing  the  greatest  area  of  school  lands  are 
Routt,  Saguache,  Larimer,  Weld,  Lincoln,  Kiowa,  Las  Animas, 
Washington,  Yuma  and  Eagle.  These  counties  have  the  great- 
est amount  of  school  land  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of  indem- 
nity lands  in  lieu  of  lands  granted  the  state  and  lost  for  cause. 

The  county  containing  the  smallest  amount  of  school  land 
is  Gilpin,  having  only  2,800  acres.  Delta,  Garfield,  Mesa  and 
Montrose  counties  have  been  formed  from  the  Indian  Reservations, 
therefore  have  no  school  lands.  The  law  relating  to  the  funds 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  school  lands  or  the  sale  thereof,  is  as 
follows : 

“All  imrchase  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  land,  shall  be 
jiaid  by  the  state  board  to  the  treasurer,  who  shall  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  the  same  shall  be  by  him  credited  to  the  iiermanent 
fund  to  which  the  land  sold  belonged.  All  interest  on  purchase 
money,  and  all  rents  received  from  lands  leased,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  board  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  by  him  credite(l  to  the 
income  fund  to  which  the  land  belonged.” 

As  you  will  readily  see,  there  are  two  classes  of  funds  created 
by  school  and  state  lands.  One  is  called  the  permanent  fund. 
When  the  general  government  granted  sections  16  and  36  in  every 
township  to  Oolorado  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  it 
stipulated,  and  Colorado  agreed,  that  the  inoney  received  from  the 
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salo  of  such  sections  slionld  forever  remain  intact,  ami  (hat  onlv 
(lie  interest  earned  by  such  fund  should  l)e  used  for  the  puri)ose 
of  the  grant.  This  is  called  the  permanent  fund. 

Tlie  second  fund  is  called  the  income  fund,  and  consists  of 
interest  earned  hv  the  i)ermanent  fund  and  rentals  from  leased 
lands,  etc. 

The  income  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  the  various  counties  throughout  the  state 
in  proj)ortion  to  the  school  j)opulation  as  determined  by  the  school 
census. 

Thus  we  have  a dim-t  use  of  this  fund  fi-om  year  to  year 
for  the  henetit  of  our  ])ublic  schools. 

The  iMM-manent  school  fund  of  Tolorado  consists  (January  1, 
190())  of  a cash  invested  capital  of  !$l,40S,J22.r)0,  the  revenue  of 
which,  added  to  the  rent  on  unsold  school  lands  belonging  to 
this  fund  amounts  to  $220,S!)(5.44.  The  invested  capital  rejtre- 
sents  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  j)rospective  ca])ital;  1,5(>S, 
.“)J0.42  acres  of  unleased  land  or  an  estimated  value  of  |.1.4S7,- 
Sr)().47,  and  1,!)9.‘{,041.40  acres  of  leased  land  with  an  estimated 
value  of  f{),l)(),l,2()7.00  make  a total  of  §1."),4.13,003.47,  to  be  added 
to  the  y)resent  ca{>ital.  The  total  invested  and  estimated  capital 
(|!1 ,408,322.50  ^11,5,453,003.47)  amounts  to  !$1 0.801,385.07. 

The  constitution  of  1870  provided  five  j)ossible  sources  of  in- 
creasing the  capital:  (1)  All  estates  escheating  to  the  state; 
(2)  All  grants;  (3)  (lifts;  or  (4)  Devises  made  to  the  state 
for  educational  j)urposes  by  the  United  States. 

The  law  also  provided  that  seventy-two  sections  of  land 
should  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  sujjport  of  a state 
university. 


STATE  DEBT 


STATEMENT. 

The  state  inherited  a debt  of  about  fo0,000  from  the  terri- 
tory, and  started  in  business  without  mone\’.  The  constitution 
was  made  during  a very  depressing  period,  and  with  very  little 
elasticity  as  i*egards  power  of  contracting  debts,  and  it  failed  to 
provide  for  any  cash  resources  with  which  the  business  of  the  state 
might  be  started,  and  the  only  way  of  operating  the  state  machin- 
ery. was  to  anticipate  an  estimation  revenue  and  draw  warrants 
against  it.  The  makers  of  the  constitution  did  not  foresee  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  for  having  ex- 
tensive public  buildings. 

To  answer  the  question,  as  to  how  the  state  debt  occurred,  I 
will  state:  First — A debt  was  inherited  from  the  territory. 

Second — Some  years  an  over-estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state  was  made,  resulting  in  the  making  of  over-appropriations. 
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Third — In  cases  where  the  actual  valuation  agreed  with  the 
estimated  valuation,  there  was  a failure  to  collect  the  entire  tax. 
There  was  always  some  shortage  in  this  direction. 

Fourth — From  the  accumulation  of  interest,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  largest  of  all  items.  As  above  stated,  the  state  started 
business  without  funds  and  was  obliged  to  issue  warrants  in  an- 
ticipation of  revenues,  and  to  pay  interest  on  all  such  warrants 
when  they  were  redeemed.  No  legislature  ever  took  this  interest 
into  account,  or  made  an  appropriation  to  cover  it.  The  amount 
of  interest  paid  by  the  state  on  warrants  up  to  and  including  the 
years  1902  is  about  $811,085.59. 

For  the  years  of  1889  and  1890  the  seventh  general  assembly’s 
appropriation  of  about  $550,000  had  been  made  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  revenues  for  those  two  years,  which  caused  the  then 
auditor  of  state,  through  His  Excellency,  Governor  Job  A.  Cooper, 
to  request  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  to  define  what  appro- 
priations should  have  the  preference,  etc.  The  supreme  coui’t 
ruled  (see  volume  XIII,  page  316,  of  the  supreme  court  reports) 
that  the  expenditures  must  corresi>ond  with  the  income  for  each 
year,  that  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments 
had  the  right  of  way,  including  penal  institutions,  etc.,  and  that 
each  year’s  revenue  should  pay  that  .year's  indebtedness.  Up  to 
and  until  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  state  treasurer  had  been 
calling  all  warrants  in  the  order  of  their  registration,  and  the 
credit  of  the  state  was  thereby  maintained;  but  when  the  above 
decision  was  rendered,  the  state  treasurer  then  changed  his 
former  custom,  and  commenced  paying  the  warrants  of  1889  with 
the  revenues  of  that  year. 

The  result  is,  that  from  September,  the  warrants  of  1887, 
nearly  all  the  warrants  of  1888  and  the  larger  part  of  the  warrants 
of  1889  remain  unj)aid.  The  reason  why  these  waiTants  are  out- 
standing and  unpaid  is  that  the  money  which,  from  a strict  con- 
struction of  our  laws,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  those  warrants,  was  used  to  pay  those  of  previous  years. 

All  of  which  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  trulv, 

LOUIS‘S  P.  SCHWAXPECK, 

Expert  Accountant. 
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EXIIIHIT  “A,”  1887. 

Officers’  salaries.  Including  Supreme  Court,  district  Judges 


and  district  attorneys $ 54.138.08 

Penitentiary  181.82 

Industrial  School  372.75 

Insane  Asylum  35.44 

Land  Commissioners  246.52 

Fish  Commissioners  823.32 

Labor  Bureau  456.21 

Incidental  printing  267.95 

Military  poll  566.40 


Total 


$ 57.088.49 


1888. 

Officers’  salaries,  Including  Supreme  Court,  district  judges 


and  district  attorneys $122,367.81 

Penitentiary  25,213.36 

Industrial  School  11,144.60 

Insane  Asylum  9,463.44 

Land  Commissioners  3,374.01 

Fish  Commissioners  1,525.01 

Labor  Bureau  1,931.85 

Incidental  printing  3,066.75 

Legislative  printing  1,429.31 


Total 


$179,516.14 


STATE  DEBT. 


1889. 

Officers’  salaries,  including  Supreme  Court,  district  judges 


and  district  attorneys $130,814.35 

Penitentiary  15,480.20 

Industrial  School  2,717.26 

Insane  Asylum  26,716.25 

Reformatory  148.00 

Agricultural  College  300.00 

Land  Commissioners  3,390.67 

Fish  Commissioners  4,134.68 

Incidental  printing  6,710.05 

Legislative  printing  7,213.53 

Bureau  of  Immigration 4,551.65 

Rent  220.00 

Military  encampment  3,628.96 

Legislative  expenses  904.00 


Total  .- 

RECAPITULATION. 

$206,929.60 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Total  warrants,  1887 

$ 57,062.47 

$ 58,338.75 

$115,401.22 

Total  warrants,  1888 

179,516.14 

176,285.34 

355,801.48 

Total  warrants,  1889 

206,929.60 

188,521.32 

3«,450.92 

Total  warrants,  1894-95-97. 

12,040.76 

6,557.87 

18,598.63 

Grand  total  

$455,548.97 

$429,703.28 

$885,252.25 

SCHOOL  FUNDS, 

The  sum  of  |48S, 633.44  of  the  school  fund  derived  from  tlie 
sale  of  school  lands  was  invested  in  the  so-called  “excess  war- 
rants” of  1887,  1888  and  1889,  which  with  interest  would  now 
amount  to  over  11,000,000.  The  state  has  twice  repudiated  the 
indebtedness  for  which  these  warrants  were  issued,  but  as  section 
3 of  article  IX  of  our  state  constitution  provides,  that,  “The 
public  school  fund  of  the  state  shall  forever  remain  inviolate  and 
intact  * * and  that  “The  state  shall  supply  all  losses 

thereof  that  may  in  any  manner  occur”  it  apjxhirs  to  me  that 
the  lefi'islature  should  take  some  stejis  in  accordance  with  this 
constitutional  ])rovislon,  to  make  this  loss  good.  Such  result 
could  he  accomjilished,  say  by  an  aiijiroju-iation  of  a iiortion  of 
such  amount  at  each  biennial  session  until  the  entire  indebted- 
ness was  met. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  STATE 

1905.  1906. 

Counties  59  69 

Districts  1.516  1,569 

School  houses  1,999  2,010 

Children  of  school  age  (6  and  21) 184,444  187.836 

Average  daily  attendance 91.996.61  104,980.25 

Total  enrollment  138,194  144,007 

Teachers  employed  4,392  4,600 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers— graded  schools — 

Male  $ 90.25  $ 90.24 

Female  61.94  62.10 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers— rural  schools — 

Male  54.56  57.46 

Female  48.41  49.57 

Total  teachers’  wages 2,392,938.93  2,445,668.30 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (on  enrollment) 4.22  4.34 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (on  average  attendance) 6.40  6.68 

Value  of  school  district  property 8,808,205.00  9,513,468.15 

Total  expenditures  4.191,785.95  4,486,226.78 
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APPORTIONMENT,  1905. 

January  July 
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Adams  

$ 1,284.85 

$ 12.58  $ 

1,272.27 

$ 767.35  $ 

33.38 

$ 733.97 

Arapahoe  

1,246.12 

6.16 

1,239.96 

686.76 

39.23 

647.53 

785.28 

.46 

784.82 

405.58 

116.07 

26.73 

11.31 

378.85 

104.76 

Baca  

2.^ 

213.34 

Bent  

845.00 

1.75 

843.25 

480.91 

25.79 

455.12 

6,210  40 

8.62 

13.15 

6,201.78 

1,640.54 

3,406.22 

922.40 

102.61 

39.31 

3,303.61 

883.09 

Chaffee. 

1,653.69 

Cheyenne  

143.66 

.76 

142.90 

75.33 

11.07 

64.26 

Clear  Creek 

4.38 

1,516.95 

797.14 

23.58 

773.56 

Conejos  

3,058.79 

4.75 

3,054.04 

1,574.56 

30.45 

1,544.11 

Costilla  

5.68 

1,313.07 

685.45 

26.69 

668.76 

Custer  

666.64 

1.61 

665.03 

331.12 

18.44 

312.68 

Delta  

2,332.43 

13.28 

2,319.15 

1,353.38 

34.29 

1,319.09 

Denver  

36,436.77 

11.68 

36,425.09 

20,316.45 

337.92 

19,978.53 

Dolores  

116.22 

2.33 

113.89 

60.88 

6.32 

54.56 

Douglas  

723.94 

.78 

723.16 

370.98 

51.90 

319.08 

Eagle  

602.07 

3.63 

598.44 

331.12 

25.07 

306.05 

Elbert  

874.86 

5.77 

869.09 

476.53 

28.08 

448.45 

El  Paso  

8,466.16 

8.92 

8,457.24 

4,470.09 

76.93 

4,393.16 

Fremont  

4,078.12 

3.82 

4,074.30 

2,228.48 

43.58 

2,184.90 

Garfield  

1,708.57 

3.01 

1,705.56 

968.83 

56.47 

912.36 

Gilpin  

1,418.02 

1.15 

1,416.87 

734.50 

29.42 

705.08 

1.32 

2.40 

239.99 

130.52 

43.46 

87.06 

Gunnison  

1,101.65 

1,099.25 

634.64 

55.89 

578.75 

Hinsdale  

225.17 

.76 

224.41 

106.87 

13.84 

93.03 

Huerfano  

2,851.38 

2.54 

2,848.84 

1,558.79 

27.92 

1,630.87 

2,806.18 

10.62 

2,795.56 

140.29 

1,582.88 

71.39 

136.39 

1,446.49 

65.87 

Kiowa  

2.56 

15.52 

Kit  Carson  

482.63 

4.16 

478.47 

271.55 

18.06 

253.60 

2,452.68 

2.29 

2,450.39 

2,330.60 

1,246.07 

1,226.80 

32.67 

],213..50 

1,158.21 

Da  Plata  

2,346.15 

15.55 

68.59 

5,076.47 

25.83 

5.050.64 

2,933.63 

3,773.69 

110.91 

2,822.72 

I..as  Animas 

7.05 

6,359.92 

111.64 

3,662.16 
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APPORTIONMENT,  1905— Couclmlod. 
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Lincoln  

270.37 

.29 

270.08 

155.06 

10.34 

144.71 

Logan  

S94.23 

2.66 

891.57 

472.15 

20.70 

451.45 

Mesa  

3.336.43 

10.83 

3,325.60 

2,010.80 

66.81 

1,943.99 

Mineral  

263.91 

.58 

263.33 

179.58 

5.93 

173.65 

Montezuma  

6.99 

772.65 

461.56 

15.21 

436.35 

Montrose  

5.87 

1,369.38 

912.76 

48.11 

864.66 

Morgan  

1.140.39 

7.52 

1,132.87 

668.37 

40.26 

628.11 

Otero  

45.69 

3,536.09 

2,020.43 

91.27 

1,929.16 

Ouray  

849.04 

2.78 

S4&26 

427.04 

12.56 

414.48 

Park  

8.68 

563.54 

301.77 

29.79 

271.98 

Phillips  

430.98 

.78 

430.20 

252.28 

20.22 

232.06 

Pitkin  

1.334.09 

9.45 

1,324.64 

738.88 

36.00 

702.88 

Prowers  

1.440.62 

6.13 

1,434.49 

855.83 

27.93 

827.90 

Pueblo  

11,932.53 

8.50 

11,924.03 

6,571.11 

123.98 

6,447.13 

Rio  Blanco  

483.43 

2.48 

480.95 

267.97 

10.11 

247.86 

Rio  Grande  

1,304.22 

2.97 

1,301.25 

725.31 

, 32.72 

692.59 

Routt  

1,239.66 

4.39 

1,235.27 

647.34 

41.28 

606.06 

Saguache  

1,056.45 

2.50 

1,053.95 

557.12 

32.29 

524.83 

San  Juan  

316.37 

3.83 

312.54 

184.83 

5.46 

179.38 

San  Miguel ' 

715.06 

15.40 

699,66 

384.  U 

13.72 

370.39 

Sedgwick  

330.90 

3.41 

327.49 

153.30 

24.86 

128.44 

Summit  

376.90 

2.36 

374.54 

187.90 

8.60 

179.30 

Teller  

3,986.92 

6.78 

3,980.14 

2,257.82 

47.66 

2,210.16 

Washington  

468.10 

5.82 

462.28 

293.01 

31.31 

261.70 

Weld  

12.77 

5,314.70 

3,026.93 

101.05 

2,925.88 

Yuma  

1.187.20 

9.45 

1,177.75 

181.95 

48.32 

633.63 

Normal  School  

411.61 

411.61 

311.85 

1.87 

309.98 

Totals  

....  $145,207.17 

$381.21 

$144,825.96 

$80,784.01 

$2,661.60 

$78,122.41 

8 
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APPORTIONMENT,  1900. 


January 

July 

'O 

0) 

rs 

Amount 

Apportioned 

Amount  Deduct 
for  Blanks 

Balance  Certifl( 
to  Auditor 

Amount 

Apportioned 

for  Blanks 

Balance  Certlfl* 
to  Auditor 

Adams  

..  ? 1,231.59 

$ 46.31  $ 

1,185.28 

$ 1,138.12 

$ 57.27 

$ 1,080.85 

Arapahoe  

57.44 

1,044.81 

1,059.30 

47.62 

1,011.68 

Archuleta  

650.94 

22.21 

028.73 

610.94 

13.12 

597.82 

Baca  

186.29 

16.70 

169.59 

15-7.66 

21.01 

136.65 

Bent  

771.8.5 

68.13 

703.72 

5,304.61 

676.84 

5,024.89 

36.09 

79.96 

640.75 

4,944.93 

Boulder  

5,466.95 

162.34 

Chaffee  

1,480.44 

20.63 

1,459.81 

1,273.01 

81.22 

1,191.79 

Cheyenne  

120.91 

18.21 

102.70 

135.49 

14.65 

120.84 

Clear  Creek 

30.50 

1,248.89 

1,077.77 

35.59 

1,042.18 

Conejos  

2,527.15 

52.37 

2,474.78 

1,955.39 

43.10 

1,912.29 

Costilla  

1,100.14 

61.26 

1,038.88 

921.34 

20.67 

900.67 

Custer  

531.44 

20.92 

510.52 

437.27 

22.01 

415.26 

Delta  

46.92 

2,125.24 

1,903.04 

42.56 

1,860.48 

Denver  

115.39 

32,492.27 

28,856.01 

320.72 

28,535.29 

Dolores  

97.71 

11.84 

85.87 

89.30 

4.34 

84.96 

Douglas  

31.23 

564.18 

519.80 

37.98 

481.82 

Eagle  

531.44 

37.92 

493.52 

469.91 

23.21 

446.70 

Elbert  

764.82 

37.78 

727.04 

' 705.79 

42.97 

662.82 

El  Paso  

7.174.44 

153.  .50 

7,020.94 

6,158.71 

124.86 

6,033.85 

Fremont  

116.26 

3,461.42 

3,141.56 

56.59 

3,084.97 

Garfield  

1,554.96 

68.13 

1.486.83 

1,279.16 

31.04 

1,248.12 

Gilpin  

1,178.87 

28.67 

1,150.20 

960.76 

37.65 

923.11 

Grand  

209.48 

15.92 

193.56 

211.24 

9.11 

202.13 

Gunnison  

1,018..59 

42.85 

975.74 

843.13 

40.27 

802.86 

Hinsdale  

.5.12 

166.40 

129.95 

7.84 

122.11 

Huerfano  

55.11 

2,446.74 

2,167.87 

44.47 

2.123.40 

Jefferson  

2,540.51 

67.49 

2,473.02 

2,306.44 

64.47 

2,241.97 

Kiowa  

114.58 

35.03 

79.55 

123.79 

18.64 

105.15 

Kit  Carson  

435.84 

93.66 

342.18 

482.84 

20.96 

461.88 

I..nke  

1,999.93 

27.52 

1,972.41 

1.745.99 

52.78 

1.693.21 

La  Plata  

54.33 

1,914.67 

1,794.03 

69.59 

1,724.44 

Larimer  

4.708.45 

181.06 

4,627.39 

4,654.75 

110.89 

4,543.86 
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STATISTICS— APPORTIONMENT. 


APPORTIONMENT,  1906— Comimled. 


January 

July 

Amount 

Apportioned 

Amount  Deducted 
for  Blanks 

Balance  Certified 
to  Auditor 

Amount 

Apportioned 

Amount  Deducted 
for  Blanks 

Balance  Certified 
to  Auditor 

Las  Animas  ... 

6,056.73 

99.83 

5,956.90 

5,407.96 

126.78 

5,281.18 

Lincoln  

248.85 

24.69 

224.16 

261.13 

11.77 

249.36 

Logan  

70.54 

687.26 

785.85 

56.95 

728.90 

Mesa  

106.07 

3,121.23 

2,993.13 

59.64 

2,933.49 

Mineral  

288.21 

25.69 

262.52 

240.19 

4.76 

235.43 

.Montezuma  .... 

724.76 

39.08 

685.95 

660.21 

29.07 

631.14 

Montrose  

1,464.98 

31.70 

1,433.28 

1,334.59 

88.63 

1,245.96 

Morgan  

1,072.72 

30.41 

1,022.31 

1,072.23 

20.74 

1,051.49 

Otero  

3,242.77 

83.89 

3,158.88 

3,079.97 

1U.03 

2,968.94 

Ouray  

685.39 

42.23 

643.16 

641.12 

23.67 

617.45 

Park  

484.34 

26.78 

457.56 

364.60 

18.72 

345.88 

Phillips  

404.91 

49.86 

355.06 

396.01 

51.10 

344.91 

Pitkin  

29.97 

1,155.93 

1,037.13 

35.82 

1,001.31 

Prowers  

1,373.59 

42.98 

1,330.61 

1,296.41 

59.07 

1,237.34 

Pueblo  

172.51 

10,374.05 

9,062.54 

109.06 

8,953.49 

Rio  Blanco  — 

414.05 

19.22 

394.83 

336.88 

18.09 

318.79 

Rio  Grande  

1,164.11 

44.74 

1,119.37 

1,093.79 

31.39 

1,062.40 

Routt  

1.038.98 

55.48 

983.50 

926.27 

36.82 

889.45 

Saguache  

894.17 

43.42 

850.75 

713.80 

20.00 

693.80 

San  Juan  

296.65 

18.64 

278.11 

284.53 

15.24 

269.29 

San  Miguel  

616.50 

36.30 

580.20 

.543.20 

11.87 

531.33 

Sedgwick  

246.04 

24.06 

221.98 

246.96 

13.30 

233.66 

Summit  

301.57 

32.40 

269.17 

287.00 

9.84 

277.16 

Teller  

3.623.78 

113.29 

3,510.49 

3,049.79 

60.98 

2,988.81 

Washington  ... 

470.28 

22.72 

447.56 

428.03 

26.51 

401.62 

Weld  

4,858.19 

284.82 

4,573.37 

4,721.88 

243.05 

4,478.83 

Yuma  

1,094.51 

106.90 

987.61 

1,042.06 

33.80 

1,008.25 

Normal  

56.84 

443.67 

363.36 

2.01 

361.35 

Totals  

...  $129,657.38 

$3,556.71 

$126,100.67 

$115,682.70 

$2,%2.95 

$112,719.75 
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CENSUS,  1905. 

Between  6 and  21  Between  8 and  14 

COUNTIES  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female  Total 

Adams  m 864  1,752  464  444  908 
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Gilpin  847  825  1,672 
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STATISTICS.— CENSUS. 
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Between  6 and  21  Between  8 and  14 


STATISTICS.— CENSUS. 
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Garfield 


CENSUS,  1906— Coutimied. 


STATISTICS.— CENSUS. 
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Montrose  1,112  1,055  2,167 


STATISTICS.— CENSUS. 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  1905. 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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Dolores  89  35  01  00  124  1 ...  74  92.5 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE 
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Montrose  135  971  630  799  837  1.636  69  5 955  1,002.9 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  1905— Continued. 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  1906. 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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Dolores 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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Montezuma 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  1906— Continued. 


STATISTICS.— ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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STATISTICS. — ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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STATISTICS.— EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  1905. 

First  Grade.  Second  Grade.  Third  Grade. 


COUNTIES. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Adams  

11 

41 

11 

11 

4 

4 

Arapahoe  

1 

13 

14 

3 

28 

31 

12 

12 

Archuleta  

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

0 

2 

Baca  

1 

2 

3 

Bent  

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Boulder  

5 

13 

18 

5 

41 

46 

15 

15 

Chaffee  

3 

8 

11 

9 

9 

1 

4 

5 

Cheyenne  

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Clear  Creek.. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Conejos  

5 

4 

9 

1 

3 

4 

2 

8 

10 

Costilla  

3 

3 

6 

2 

6 

8 

9 

6 

15 

Custer  

2 

2 

9 

9 

5 

5 

Delta  

5 

5 

10 

3 

9 

12 

1 

1 

2 

Denver  

6 

15 

21 

5 

30 

35 

2 

2S 

30 

Dolores  

Douglas  

2 

9 

11 

11 

11 

1 

6 

7 

Eagle  

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Elbert  

2 

3 

5 

1 

30 

31 

8 

8 

El  Paso  

6 

13 

19 

27 

27 

16 

16 

Fremont  

5 

13 

18 

13 

13 

1 

10 

11 

Garfield  

3 

5 

8 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Gilpin  

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

Grand  

1 

1 

2 

.2 

1 

1 

Gunnison  

1 

7 

8 

2 

11 

13 

6 

6 

Hinsdale  

2 

2 

5 

•5 

Huerfano  

3 

3 

6 

1 

5 

6 

2 

6 

8 

Jefferson  

4 

14 

18 

2 

30 

32 

7 

7 

Kiowa  

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Kit  Carson  — 

1 

4 

5 

2 

14 

16 

2 

9 

11 

Bake  

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Ua  Plata  

2 

8 

10 

3 

10 

13 

s 

8 

Uarimer  

2 

12 

14 

3 

19 

22 

11 

11 

I^as  Anim.as  . . 

7 

14 

21 

12 

27 

39 

13 

h 

Lincoln  

2 

13 

15 

1 

1 

IjOgan  

3 

7 

10 

4 

18 

22 

• 2 

2 

4 

Mesa  

9 

12 

21 

1 

19 

20 

1 

8 

9 

Miner.'il  

3 

3 
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STATISTICS.— EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEAC^HERS,  1905— ('oiicluded. 


First  Grade.  Second  Grade.  Third  Grade. 


COUNTIES.  Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Montezuma  ... 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

Montrose  

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Morgan  

2 

6 

8 

1 

13 

14 

3 

3 

Otero  

1 

8 

9 

3 

28 

31 

1 

9 

10 

Ouray  

5 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Park  

8 

8 

1 

15 

16 

1 

1 

Phillips  

4 

4 

17 

17 

5 

5 

Pitkin  

4 

4 

2 

9 

11 

4 

4 

Prowers  

1 

10 

11 

2 

14 

16 

2 

5 

7 

Pueblo  

4 

11 

15 

1 

18 

19 

9 

9 

Rio  Blanco  

4 

4 

3 

3 

Rio  Grande  ... 

3 

4 

7 

2 

7 

9 

13 

13 

Routt  

3 

3 

6 

2 

11 

13 

1 

4 

5 

Saguache  

5 

7 

12 

2 

8 

10 

2 

2 

San  Juan  

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

San  Miguel  

1 

4 

5 

1 

13 

14 

• ... 

1 

1 

Sedgwick  

3 

3 

7 

7 

5 

5 

Summit  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Teller  

1 

6 

7 

11 

11 

6 

6 

Washington  ... 

2 

2 

18 

18 

2 

2 

Weld  

18 

18 

4 

35 

39 

2 

15 

17 

Yuma  

2 

4 

6 

2 

22 

24 

1 

15 

16 

Totals  

113 

351 

464 

81 

711 

792 

33 

333 

366 
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STATISTICS.— EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  1906. 


COUNTIES. 

Male. 

First  Grade. 
Fern.  Total. 

Second  Grade. 
Male.  Fern.  Total. 

Third  Grade. 
Male.  Fern.  Total. 

Adams  

5 

5 

2 

17 

19 

1 

10 

11 

Arapahoe  

1 

5 

6 

1 

20 

21 

1 

9 

10 

Archuleta  

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

1 

Baca  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bent  

1 

4 

5 

1 

8 

9 

Boulder  

4 

5 

9 

7 

54 

61 

1 

8 

Chaffee  

2 

2 

13 

13 

7 

7 

Cheyenne  

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

3 

3 

Clear  Creek  . . . 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Conejos 

2 

2 

1 

8 

9 

8 

6 

14 

Costilla  

2 

2 

4 

6 

4 

10 

6 

2 

S 

Custer  

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Delta  

6 

11 

17 

7 

9 

16 

3 

3 

6 

Denver  

1 

12 

13 

9 

29 

38 

1 

18 

IS 

Dolores  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Douglas  

2 

2 

22 

22 

1 

1 

Eagle  

1 

1 

2 

7 

7 

2 

2 

Elbert  

1 

5 

6 

1 

37 

38 

11 

11 

El  Paso  

1 

9 

10 

34 

34 

12 

12 

Fremont  

1 

10 

11 

15 

15 

4 

4 

Garfield  

2 

13 

15 

4 

19 

23 

7 

7 

Gilpin  

1 

9 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Grand  

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Gunnison  

1 

4 

5 

14 

14 

7 

7 

Hinsdale  

3 

3 

1 

1 

Huerfano  

2 

8 

10 

8 

8 

1 

7 

8 

Jefferson  

2 

7 

9 

5 

35 

40 

18 

IS 

Kiowa  

2 

2 

7 

7 

1 

2 

3 

Kit  Carson  

Bake  

4 

4 

7 

7 

5 

5 

La  Plata  

4 

7 

11 

19 

19 

1 

1 

Ijarimer  

1 

14 

15 

5 

25 

30 

16 

16 

Las  Animas  .. 

5 

11 

If) 

10 

20 

30 

8 

5 

13 

IJncoIn  

4 

4 

1 

16 

17 

10 

10 

I.ogan  

1 

0 

7 

3 

11 

14 

5 

5 

Mesa  

5 

13 

18 

4 

15 

19 

2 

6 

S 

Mineral  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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STATISTICS.— EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  190G— Concluded. 


COUNTIES. 

Male. 

First  Grade. 
Fern.  Total. 

Second  Grade. 
Male.  Fern.  Total. 

Third  Grade. 
Male.  Fern.  Total. 

Montezuma  ... 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

8 

6 

6 

Montrose  

1 

11 

12 

6 

6 

Morgan  

1 

3 

4 

2 

IG 

IS 

1 

1 

Otero  

2 

12 

14 

3 

20 

23 

5 

5 

Ouray  

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Park  

7 

7 

1 

15 

16 

I . 

1 

Phillips  

1 

5 

6 

2 

10 

12 

4 

4 

Pitkin  

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

12 

6 

6 

Prowers  

5 

7 

12 

5 

13 

18 

1 

4 

5 

Pueblo  

11 

11 

2 

23 

25 

8 

8 

Rio  Bianco 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 » 

1 

Rio  Gramle  ... 

4 

8 

12 

1 

15 

16 

6 

6 

Routt  

2 

6 

8 

4 

12 

16 

8 

8 

Saguache  

3 

3 

9 

9 

1 

1 

San  Juan  

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

San  Miguel  — 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Sedgwick  

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

Summit  

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

' 3 

3 

Teller  

1 

6 

7 

11 

11 

6 

6 

Washington 

2 

10 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

6 

Weld  

9 

20 

29 

10 

37 

47 

3 

13 

16 

Yuma  

1 

7 

8 

3 

25 

28 

12 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  

S2 

330 

412 

110 

764 

874 

42 

275 

317 
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STATISTICS.— HIGH  SCHOOLS.— DISTRICTS. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS.  DISTRICTS. 


1906. 

w 

VI 

CA 

. 

(A 

CO  . 
d CO 

O 

■oii 

o " 

"u 

c 

P 

c 

o 

d 

CO  9) 

ct 

O v: 

•ob 

cd 

5 

o 

u 

c 

0 

SO 

dQ 

W 

o 

H 

Adams  

1 

1 

31 

31 

Arapahoe  

1 

1 

1 

25 

26 

Archuleta  

1 

8 

9 

Baca  

13 

13 

Bent  

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

4 

4 

2 

2 

60 

25 

64 

27 

Chaffee  

2 

2 

1 

1 

Cheyenne  

1 

1 

6 

6 

Clear  Creek  

3 

3 

1 

1 

9 

11 

Conejos  

1 

1 

3 

24 

27 

Costilla  

1 

. 1 

25 

25 

Custer  

21 

21 

Delta  

3 

3 

3 

18 

21 

Denver  

4 ‘ 

4 

1 

1 

Dolores  

3 

3 

Douglas  

1 

1 

35 

35 

Eagle  

22 

22 

Elbert  

40 

40 

El  Paso  

3 

3 

2 

1 

48 

51 

Fremont  

3 

3 

2 

2 

30 

34 

Garfield  

6 

6 

1 

37 

38 

Gilpin  

1 

1 

1 

12 

13 

Grand  

12 

12 

Gunnison  

1 

1 

1 

29 

30 

Hinsdale  

1 

1 

5 

5 

Huerfano  

1 

1 

2 

1 

35 

36 

Jefferson  

3 

3 

3 

• 45 

48 

Kiowa  

14 

14 

Kit  Carson  

37 

37 

Bake  

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

9 

Ba  Plata  

2 

2 

1 

23 

24 

Barlmer  

3 

• • 

3 

2 

54 

66 

Bas  Animas  

1 

1 

1 

3 

US 

72 

I.incoln  



10 

10 
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STATISTICS.— HIGH  SCHOOLS.— DISTRICTS. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS.  DISTRICTS. 
1906. 


U 

"u 

G 

C 

0 

*5 

2 ^ 
CO  w 

Of 

CO 

cC  . 

SI 

at 

'Ji 

(0  . 
cd  n 

o2 

*3 

5 

O 

O 

o 

H 

vQ 

W 

H*-*  1 , 

o 

I.ognn  

1 

1 

... 

1 

34 

35 

Mesa  

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

31 

33 

Mineral  

4 

4 

Montezuma  

1 

1 

1 

14 

15 

Montrose  

1 

1 

1 

21 

22 

Morgan  

I 

1 

9 

1 

11 

12 

Otero  

G 

1 

7 

2 

1 

24 

27 

Ouray  

1 

1 

1 

12 

13 

Park  

24 

24 

Phillips  

1 

1 

30 

30 

Pitkin  

1 

1 

1 

14 

15 

Prowers  

3 

3 

1 

31 

32 

Puebfo  

9 

2 

2 

52 

54 

Rio  Blanco  

1 

1 

10 

10 

Rio  Grande  

9 

2 

2 

23 

25 

Routt  

4 

4 

37 

37 

Saguache  

1 

1 

1 

30 

31 

San  Juan  

1 

1 

1 

1 

San  Miguel  

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

Sedgwick  

1 

1 

24 

24 

Summit  

12 

12 

Teller  

9 

2 

1 

11 

12 

24 

Washington  

41 

41 

Weld  

9 

2 

1 

2 

85 

88 

Yuma  

1 

1 

61 

61 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  

73 

10 

8 

91 

23 

51 

1,495 

1,569 
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PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES,  LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  1905. 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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Costilla  147  108  2.11  3.13  5 389  13  14  ...  27  41  15, .325.00 

Custer  163  102  3.29  4.51  7 716  6 13  4 23  29  10,995.00 

Delta  165  135  2.09  3.21  18  3,043  10  19  7 36  66  23,387.00 

Denver  190  ...  3.36  4.6iJ  * 1 43,000  1 63  64  547  3,635,966.71 

Dolores  180  138.5  2.66  3.45  2 3.50  1 2 1 4 7 8,500.00 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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C o 


Montezuma  170  160  2.B1  3.49  5 790  6 16  2 24  24  19,485.00 


PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES,  LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  1905— Continued. 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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San  Miguel  180  171  3.56  5.31  10  2,467  1 12  1 14  26  89,069.00 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES 
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PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES,  LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  190(>. 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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Montezuma  173.33  146.66  2.66  4.36  6 834  4 17  2 23  32  19,185.00 


STATISTICS.— PER  CAPITA  EXPENSES. 
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Received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


STATISTICS.— RECEIPTS. 
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RECEIPTS,  1905 — Concluded 
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Totals  *889,070.59  $1,095,487.32  $2,804,9tX).C0  $478,938.04  $5,208,450.5! 


Paid  during  the  j’ear  ending  June  30,  1905. 

For  fuel,  For  sites, 

rent,  insurance  buildings, 

COUNTIES  For  teachers'  and  all  cur-  furniture.  For  library  Redemption  For  Interest 

salaries  rent  expenses  improvements  purposes  of  bonds  on  bonds 
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•Plus  $36,140.58  for  other  forms  of  indebtedness. 
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Montezuma  11,252.15  3.308.(i9  1.32G.81 


Morgan  13.851.G1  12,043.31  10,778.48  42.79  47.74  

Otero  66,253.75  19,601.80  10,015.92  48.63  3,976.68  7,928.60 

Ouray  15,520.70  1,912.49  2,092.90  217.38  2,410.00  897.73 
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Tolal-s  $2,370,810.80  $711,806.48  $563,900.88  $8,639.79  $172,257.48  $148,845.58 


DISBUKSEMENTS,  1905— Continued. 
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DISBUKSE.AIEXTS,  1005— Continued. 
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Received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 
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Fremont  29.029’.77  18,547.50  87,506.42  36,129.4.7  171,213.12 
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Received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 
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Totals  $1,046,180.14  $1,143,024.19  $2,816,861.33  $478,144.86  $5,484,210.52 
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STATISTICS.— DISBURSEMENTS. 
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STATISTICS— DISBURSEMENTS, 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  1900— Continued. 


STATISTICS.— DISBURSEMENTS. 
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STATISTICS.— DISBURSEMENTS. 
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DISBURSEMENTS,  1906— Continued. 


STATISTICS.— DISBURSEMENTS. 
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Summit  5,581.16  32.12  84.76  17,292.86  4,775.95  

Teller  230.44  1,464.54  11,072.15  208,712.85  19,368.48  37,212.10  2,948.30 

Washington  30.06  121.94  12,950.06  5,992.92  276.80  


STATISTICS.— DISBURSEMENTS 
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STATISTICS.— SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT. 


SCHOOL  ROND  ACCOTINT,  1905. 


Amount  of  Amount  of 

school  bonds  school  bonds 

issued  this  year.  outstanding. 

Adams  $12,000.00  $5,500.00 

Arapahoe  15,000.00  24,000.00 

Archuleta  17,500.00 

Baca  4,800.00 

Bent  20,330.00 

Boulder  ...* 30.000.00  120,500.00 

Chaffee  1,700.00  33.248.40 

Cheyenne  

Clear  Creek. 

Conejos  14,000.00  26,9.50.00 

Costilla  2,500.00 

Custer  8,570.00 

Delia  .3,800.00  44,555.00 

Denver  018,500.00 

Dolores  10,000.00 

Douglas  8,000.00 

Eagle  7,500.00 

Elbert  1,000.00 

El  Paso  4.53,150.00 

Fremont  49,700.00 

Garfield  

Gilpin  20,000.00 

Grand  

Gunnison  23,660.00 

Hinsdale  6,000.00 

Huerfano  7,450.00 

Jefferson  2,0iX).00  11,(KX).00 

Kiowa  1,000.00  2.500.00 

Kit  Carson — 

Lake  8,000.00 

Da  Plata 1,000.00  50,200.00 

Darimer  36,200. iX)  123,800.00 

Das  Animas 4,000.00  111,800.00 

Dincoln  

I.ogan  15.u00.00 

Mesa  19.150.00  79,S90.oH 
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Assessed 
valuation 
of  property  in 
the  districts. 
$5,449,710.00 

4.747.235.00 

1,  (*42,620.00 

553.273.00 

1.485.032.00 

10.614.453.00 

3.120.712.00 

1.161.258.00 

2.759.089.00 

1.971.846.00 

1.473.253.00 
858,795.19 

2.695.035.00 
112,693,584.00 

511.672.00 

3.027.948.00 

1.825.. 349.00 

2.337.032.00 

23.807.230.00 

6.455.455.00 

3.557.332.00 

2.589.300.00 

481.769.00 
3.079.947.<*0 

(.11,574.00 

3.591.917.00 

5.030.435.00 

1.402.969.00 

1.901.926.01 

5.942.643.00 

3.487.435.00 

7.267.. t44.00 

9.792.540.00 

1.371.646.00 

2. r„'i6. 979.0,1 

4.671.5.59.00 


STATISTICS.— SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT. 


S('H()()L  HOXn  A(’(’()rXT,  19(»5--(’<)nclii(l(‘(l. 


Assessed 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

valuation 

school  bonds 

school  bonds 

of  property  in 

Issued  this  year. 

outstanding. 

the  districts. 

Mineral  

18,000.00 

815,678.00 

Montezuma  

1.573.00 

1.277.401.00 

-Montrose  

.M.800.00 

2,220,872.00 

-Morgan  

37,500.00 

2,511,104.00 

Otero  

5,991.176.00 

S0.675.00 

Ouray  

12,  .560.00 

2,629,975.00 

Park  

2.291,339.00 

Phillips  

2,300.00 

700,833.00 

Pitkin  

2.493,210.00 

26,000.00 

Prowers  

28.425.00 

2.272,546.00 

Pueblo  

392.71)0,00 

25,791.288.00 

Rio  Blanco 

4.CS7.M 

1.011,323.00 

Rio  Grande 

9,000.00 

1,944,306.00 

Routt  

9,250.00 

3,145,795.00 

Saguache  

14,550.00 

2.501,212.12 

San  Juan 

2.117.081.00 

San  Miguel 

43.750.00 

3,183,829.00 

Sedgwick  

979,737.00 

Summit  

2,000.00 

1,500,378.00 

Teller  . 

142.100.00 

Washington  

4,000.00 

1,233,381.00 

M'eld  

73.000.00 

12,660,982.00 

Yuma  

600.00 

1,860,047.00 

Totals  

$2,753,076.24 

$327,161,588.31 
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STATISTICS.— SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT. 


SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT,  1906. 


Amount  of  Amount  of 

school  bonds  school  bonds 

issued  this  year.  outstanding. 

Adams  $4,000.00  $10,500.00 

Arapahoe  15,000.00 

Archuleta  15,500.00 

Baca  2,800.00 

Bent  500.00  16.280.00 

Boulder  50.000.00  199,900.00 

Chaffee  35,550.00 

Cheyenne  

Clear  Creek 16,000.00 

Conejos  28,500.00 

Costilla  2,500.00 

Custer  8,570.00 

Delta  1,200.00  37,155.00 

Denver  

Dolores  11,800.00 

Douglas  6,400.00 

Eagle  ' 3,000.00 

Elbert  

El  Paso 445,000.00 

Fremont  30,000.00  111,350.00 

Garfield  500.00  11,225.00 

Gilpin  11,200.00  31,200.00 

Grand  2,000.00  2,000.00 

Gunnison  22,440.00 

Hinsdale  6,000.00 

Huerfano  12,000.00  16,950.00 

Jefferson  16,000.00  32,000.00 

Kiowa  3,500.00 

Kit  Carson  

Lake  125,000.00 

La  Plata  1,000.00  44,900.00 

Larimer  20,000.00  143,320.00 

Ijas  Animas  .39,000.00  145,000.00 

Lincoln  

Logan  2,000.00 

Mesa  80,790.00 
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Assessed 
valuation 
of  property  in 
the  districts. 
$5,410,975.00 

4.752.169.00 
1,129,143.79 

506.191.00 

1.391.772.00 
12,041,429.00 

3.096.795.00 
. 1,544,400.00 

2.658.612.00 

1.810.026.00 

1.299.496.00 

774.982.00 

2.710.505.00 
115,338,920.00 

508.787.00 

2.952.313.00 

1.992.061.00 

2.256.250.00 

23.775.460.00 

6.426.437.00 
3,317,068.51 

2.516.617.00 
200,000.00 

2.860.551.00 
. 635.896.00 

3.585.351.00 

4.969.470.00 
1,448,388.67 

1.916.420.00 

6.114.776.00 

4.315.945.00 

7.556.632.00 

10.641.850.00 

1.936.820.00 

2.249.841.00 

4.662.819.00 


STATISTICS.— SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT. 


SCHOOL  BOND  ACCOUNT,  190G— Concluded. 

Assessed 

Amount  of  Amount  of  valuation 

school  bonds  school  bonds  of  property  In 
Issued  this  year.  outstanding.  the  districts. 

Mineral  17,000.00  814.S3o.U0 

Montezuma  1,291,655.00 

Montrose  7,000.00  32,700.00  2,287,314.00 

Morgan  25,000.00  55,000.00  1,421,012.00 

Otero  45,000.00  121,050.00  6,076,345.00 

Ouray  11,250.00  3.819,834.00 

Park  2,188,655.00 

Phillips  2.000.00  856,143.00 

Pitkin  26,000.00  2,209400.00 

Prowers  38,925.00  3.848,947.00 

Pueblo  29,000.00  418,400.00  26,022,596.00 

Rio  Blanco  1.185.806.00 

Rio  Grande  7,800.00  1,985,802.00 

Routt  11,050.00  3,155.045.00 

Saguache  12,950.00  2,339,333.00 

San  Juan  10,000.00  10,000.00  2,120,601.00 

San  Miguel 2,000.00  45,000.00  3,252,907.00 

Sedgwick  4,500.00  10,585,977.00 

Summit  3,000.00  1.500,358.00 

Teller  136,100.00  13.366.510.00 

Washington  4,306.00  1,406,013.00 

Weld  32.360.00  23,660.00  12.602,052.00 

Yuma  600.00  1.692,282.00 


Totals  5337,760.00  53,788,321.00  53,566.169,990.91 
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STATISTICS.— TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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STATISTICS.— TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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STATE  LIBRARY 


STATEMENT. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  such  rare  and 
valuable  reports  of  the  civil  war  as  the  Adjutant  General’s  of 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and 
many  other  states.  Book  collectors  thought  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain these  rej)orts.  Hciwever,  by  j>ersistent  efforts  and  by  corre- 
sponding with  state  universities  and  historical  librarians  of  the 
different  states  we  at  last  secured  them  on  our  exchange  ac- 
count. These  reports  are  very  valuable  accessions  to  the  li- 
brary and  are  much  sought  after  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Army,  Ladies’  Relief  Corps,  and  members  of  the  Grand  Arm\  of 
the  Republic. 

The  state  library  has  the  best  reference  works  on  genealogy 
in  the  state  of  Colorado.  The  works  on  genealogy  have  been  cata- 
logued and  classified  and  arranged  in  the  office  of  the  librarian. 
These  books  are  used  almost  constantly  by  the  members  of  the 
societies  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Colorado  being  a mining  state  much  time  and  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  scientific  books.  In  the  j)ast  two 
years  the  international  library  of  technology  ‘‘(a  series  of  text 
books  for  j>ersons  engaged  in  the  engineering  profession,  trades, 
etc.)”  and  such  books  as  are  used  in  tlu*  state  school  of  uiiTies  are 
among  the  purchases. 

Rooks  on  irrigation,  beet  sugar  industry  and  horticulture,  in 
fact,  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state  have  been  placed  in  the  library,  because  Colorado’s  agricul- 
tural interests  are  being  more  largely  developed  than  in  the  past. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  thirty  Colorado  news- 
I)ai)ers  come  regularly  to  the  library.  Three  oak  newspaper  racks 
that  will  contain  thirty-four  volumes  of  newspapers,  have  been 
added  during  this  administration.  The  more  valuable  books  are 
placed  under  lock  and  key  and  patrons  are  requested  to  return 
these  books  to  the  desk  of  the  librarian.  Two  new  book  cases  en- 
closed with  glass  doors,  two  open  cases,  and  a telephone  have 
been  ])laced  in  the  library.  The  electric  lights  have  been  placed 
in  the  library  recently,  which  Avas  a much  needed  imiwovement. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  read  in  the  room  on  cloudy  days. 
During  December,  January  and  February  the  library  was  in 
darkness  before  the  closing  hour.  The  book  stacks  have  been 
labeled,  thereby  enabling  the  patrons  to  see  at  a glance  what  the 
stacks  contain.  The  genei-al  libraiw  has  been  catalogued  under 
the  DeAvey  system.  The  |»urchase  of  books  for  the  blind  is  a nc'Av 
departure  in  the  state  library.  There  an*  ap])roximately  three 
hundred  blind  ])eoi»le  in  Colorado  and  these  books  Avill  prove  of 
invaluable  service  to  many  of  them. 


STATE  LIBRARY. 


RULES  FOR  LOANING  BOOKS  IN  EMBOSSED  TYPE. 

1.  Any  blind  person  in  the  stale  of  (Jolorado  may  boirow 
from  the  stat(>  library,  witliout  cost,  any  book  in  embossed  print 
belonjiinj;  to  tlie  library. 

2.  Each  borrower  must  si.un  a rej'istration  card,  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  state  library,  and  it  must  also  be  si»rned  by 
some  responsibh*  j)erson  who  will  make  flood  any  loss  incurred 
by  the  state  in  lendinf?  books  to  said  apj)licant. 

3.  All  books  must  be  returned  win  n dtie,  unless  a renewal 
retpiest  is  sent  before*  the  dale  of  return. 

4.  Any  book  may  be*  retained  by  a borrow(*r  for  a period  of 
one  month,  at  the  etui  of  which  time  the  loan  may  be  renewed  for 
an  additional  month  at  the  reepn'sl  of  the  borrower,  provieled, 
that  the  same*  book  has  not  b(*en  called  for  by  another  bori  ower 
in  the  meantime. 

5.  Any  violation  of  tlu'se  rules  will  necessitate  tin*  with- 
drawal of  the  borrowinfi  privileffe  from  the  i»erson  violatiiifi  the 
same. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  BORROWERS. 

For  your  own  convenience  make  more  than  one  sel(*ction 
when  inquiriiif?  for  books. 

In  returniiif^  books  be  sure  to  use  the  same  wrapj)inf's  in 
which  they  are  sent. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS,  1905  AND  1906. 

Number  of  bound  books  in  the  library,  December 


1st,  l!)t)4 10,384 

Number  of  bound  books  added  by  purchase  191)5-0..  271 

Number  of  books  added  by  exclian^e  with  United 

States  04S 

Number  of  bound  books  added  by  fjift 118 

Number  of  bound  books  added  by  exchaiifie  ‘ with 

states  and  territories  1,070 

Number  of  bound  books  added  by  exchaiifre  with 

foreign  countries  348 


Total  number  in ‘library 18,839 
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Number  of  unbonml  books  and  pamphlets  in  library 


December  1st,  1!)04 9,Sli 

Number  of  unbound  books  and  pamphlets  added  b}* 

purchase  liHlo-h 11 

Number  of  unbound  books  and  pamphlets  added 

by  gift  41 

Number  of  unbound  books  and  i>ami)hlets  added  by 

exchange  with  the  United  States 887 

Number  of  unbound  books  and  pamphlets  added  by 

exchange  with  states  and  territories l,2.o2 

Number  of  unbound  books  and  pamj)hlets  added  by 

exchange  with  foreign  countries 1,243 


Total  number  in  library 13,248 

Number  of  bound  books  sent  to  supreme  court  library.  . . . 24.j 

Number  of  books  sent  to  state  and  university  libraries 

on  exchange  account  2,000 

Number  pf  volumes  on  shelves  in  duplicate  room 20,000 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  fifteenth  general  assembly  appropriated  the  sum  of 
($500)  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state 
library  for  each  of  the  years,  1905-1900.  Chapter  (24)  twenty- 


four,  Session  Laws  of  1905. 

1905 

Amount  paid  for  books  $405.50 

Amount  paid  for  cataloguing  cards  15.00 

Amount  ]>aid  for  subscription  17.00 

Amount  paid  for  binding  02.50 


Total  $500.00 


1900 

Amount  paid  for  books  

Amount  paid  for  binding  

Amount  j)aid  for  book  supports  . 
Amount  paid  for  label  holders  . . 

Amount  j)aid  for  express  

Amount  jmid  for  subscrii)tions  . 


$359.00 

87.70 

3.24 

5.00 

27.75 

17.25 


Total  $500.00 

BOOKS  PURCHASED,  1905. 

Science. 

Adolescence  of  Psychology — 2 volumes O.  Stanley  Tlall 

Architects  and  lluilders  Handbook Frank  F.  Kidder 

. Civil  Engineers  Pocket  book Jno.  C.  Troutwine 
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Coal  Miners  I’oeketbook . . . .International  Correspondence  i^chool 

Dynamos  and  Dynamos  Desi<>:n 

International  Correspondence  School 

Desijrn  of  Alternatiii};  ('urrent  Design 

International  Correspondence  School 

Kiifiineers  Handhook Ste{)hen  Koi)er 

Electric  Tower  Station ....  International  Correspondence  School 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .International  Correspondence  School 
Cases  .Met  with  in  Mines. ..  International  Correspondence  School 
Ilyj)osnlphite  Lixiaviation . .International  Correspondence  School 

Investigation  of  Mine  Air Clement  Foster 

Irrigation  Institutions Elwood  Meade 

Introdnction  to  Thilosopliy F.  Taulson 

Iowa  Ceological  Survey Frank  A.  Wilder 

Lead  Smelting ^lalvern  lies 

Mechanical  Engineers  Pockethook Wm.  Kent 

Mine  Examiners  and  Prosi)ectors  Companion W.  A.  Miller 

Metallurgy  of  Cold Kirk  E.  Hose 

Manufacture  of  Cement. ...  International  Correspondence  School 

Mine  Haulage International  Correspondence  School 

North  Carolina  Ceological  Survey E.  Emmons 

Ore  Dressing  and  Milling.  . International  Correspondence  School 

Prospecting  and  Locating  Mines H.  K.  Stretch 

Storage  Hatteries International  Correspondence  School 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying IL  J.  Johnson 

Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy Josiah  Hoyce 

The  Field  of  Ethics Geo.  H.  Palmer 

The  Mineral  Industry — volume  12 R.  P.  Rothwell 

Histories. 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  Civil  War — 4 volumes.  .Century  Company 

Beacons  Light  of  History — 10  volumes John  Lord 

Confederate  States  of  America Scribners,  Publishers 

History  of  France — 5 volumes M.  Guizot 

History  of  Scotland — 2 volumes Andrew  Lang 

History  of  Ready  Reference — 6 volumes M.  G.  Lamed 

Heroines  of  History F.  O.  Owens 

Political  History  of  United  States — 2 volumes P.  J.  Gordy 

Restoration  of  Masonic  Geometry H.  P.  H.  Bromwell 

Story  of  the  Revolution Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  Story  of  New  Zealand Frank  Parsons 

The  Federalist Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Biography. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  White — 2 volumes D.  A.  White 

Autobiography  of  Geo.  F.  Hoar — 2 volumes Geo.  F.  Hoar 
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An  Autobiography  ot  Herbert  Spencer — 2 volumes 

Herbert  Spencer 

Cecil  Khodes  (Study  of  a Career) Howard  Hensinan 

Edward  McMaster  Stanton A.  F.  Flower 

Life  of  Gladstone — 2 volumes Jno.  Morley 

Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah — 2 volumes.  . .A.  Edersheim 

Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton — 12  volumes 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Who’s  Who? Macmillan  Co.,  Publishers 


Sociology. 


Rules  of  Order Henry  M.  Roberts 

Report  National  Prison  Association — 14  volumes 

Shaw  Bros.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Trade  and  Commerce) 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Army  and  Navy) 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Public  Welfare) 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Industry  and  Finance) 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (The  People  and  Their  Social  IJfe) . . 

Morris  Co.,  Ihiblishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Statesmanship  and  I)i])lomacy)  .... 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 


The  Making  of  America  (Labor) 


^lorris  Co.,  Publishers 


Miscellaneous. 

Architectural  Designs International  Correspondence  School 

Breaking  the  IVilderuess F.  S.  Dilenbaugh 

Colorado  in  Color  and' Song Franklin  Co.,  Publishers 

Crystals  and  Gold Rev.  R.  T.  Cross 

English  Synonyms James  C.  Fernald 

For  the  White  Christ Jas.  Robt.  Bennet 

Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England — 2 volumes.  .Henry  F.  Waters 

Heart  of  my  Heart Ellis  Meredith 

Land  of  Enchantment Lilian  Whiting 

Letter  Writing International  Library  of  Technology 

Master  Knot  of  Human  Fate Ellis  Mereditli 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Colorado Smith-Brooks,  Publishers 

Mountain  Wild  Flowers  of  America Julia  W.  Henslow 

Nell’s  Map  of  Colorado Kendrick  Co.,  Publishers 

New  England  Historical  and  Geological  Register — 0 volumes 

New  England  Historical  Publishing  Co. 

Outdoor  J’astimes  of  American  Hunter Theodore  Roosevelt 
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...('has.  II.  Pope 
F.  S.  1 )illenbaugh 
. Sainnel  (J.  Drake 


Pioneers  of  Massaclmsetts 

Uoniam  e of  (’oloi-ado  Hirer 

Hesearehes  aiiionji  the  Hritish  Archives. . . . 

Schharoonghs  Map  of  the  (Jreat  Soiitliwest 

Scliharooufili  Publishers 

Sanitary  Engineeriii}; Paul  (Jerhard 

The  Home,  its  \Vork  and  its  Inlluence ('harlotte  (lilinan 

The  World  Almanac New  York  Press  ('o..  Publishers 

The  Hight  Life  and  How  to  Live  It Henry  Stimson 

Western  Wanderings  through  ('olorado Emma  Al)bot  (iage 


190(5. 

Science. 

Analysis  of  Stre.sses International  Library  of  Technology 

.\pj)lied  Mechanics International  Library  of  Technology 

(irai)hical  Statistics International  Library  of  Tecbnology 

Meclianical  Drawing International  Library  of  Technology 


.Manufacture  of  Cement,  Paper.  Sugar  and  (las 

International  Library  of  Tecbnology 


Mineral  Industry — volume  13 H.  P.  Kothwell 

Mineral  Industry — volume  14 H.  I*.  Rothwell 

Methods  of  Ore  Dressing., Albert  II.  Low 


Placer  Hydraulic  Mining. .. International  Library  of  Technology 

(Qualitative  Analysis International  Library  of  Tecbnology 

Surveying International  Library  of  Technology 

Statistics  of  ^lasoury International  Library  of  Technology 

The  Making  of  America  (Agriculture)  . .Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Science  and  Investigation) 

Morris  Co.,  Publishers 

The  Making  of  America  (Mining  and  Metallurgy) 

Morris  (^o.,  Publishers 


Wireless  Telegraphy Frederick  A.  Collins 

Water  Supply  and  Distribution 

International  Library  of  Technology 

Histories. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  England Geo.  Gillet 

History  of  British  India — 2 volumes W.  W.  Hunter 

History  of  Victory  (A’oss Phillip  Wilkins 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy — 2 volumes Janet  & Seills 

History  of  English  Literature — 2 volumes H.  D.  Taine 

History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — 2 volumes.. Ida  Tarbell 

History  of  the  Commonwealth — 4 volumes Samuel  Gardner 

History  of  American  Painting Samuel  Ishmau 

History  of  American  Sculpture Larodo  Taft 

History  of  West  Minister  College M.  M.  Fisher 

Ireland  Under  English  Rule — 2 volumes Thos.  A.  Emmet 

Our  National  Parks John  Miner 

Queer  Things  about  Japan Douglas  Sladen 
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Russia  and  the  Russians Edmund  Noble 

The  Boys  of  ’70 Chas.  Carlton 

The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail Henry  Inman 

The  Land  of  the  Amazons Geo.  Humphrey 

The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan Lewis  L.  Seaman 

Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture T.  O.  Mason 

With  Americans  of  Yesterday S.  F.  Dillenbaugh 

Biography. 

In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare Jenks  Tudor 

Life  of  General  Lee Fitz  Hugh  Lee 

Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt Murat  Halstead 

Lord  Bacon’s  Letters  and  Life — 7 volumes James  Spedding 

Mother  of  Washington  and  Her  Times Roger  Pryor 

^lary  Queen  of  Scots — 2 volumes F.  T.  Henderson 

Plutarch’s  Lives  and  Writings — 10  volumes A.  H.  Clow 

Who's  IVho  in  America Jno.  W.  Leonai’d 

Who’s  Who McMillan  Co.,  Publishers 


Sociology. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  Federal  Anti-Trust  Laws.. 


L.  W.  Snyder 

Municipal  Monopolies Edward  Bemis 

Municipal  Government,  Great  Britain Albert  Shaw 

Municipal  Government  in  Europe Frank  Goodnow 

Municipal  Problems Frank  Goodnow 

^lunicipal  Monopolies Frank  Goodnow 

Municipal  Home  Rule Frank  Goodnow 

Outlines  of  Practical  Sociology Carroll  D.  White 

Outlines  of  Sociology L.  F.  Wood 

Poverty Robt.  Hunter 

Principals  of  the  Administration  Law  of  the  United  States 

. Frank  Goodnow 

Trusts  of  Today G.  H.  Montague 

^liscellaneous. 

Aims  and  Ideals  of  American  Painters E.  M.  Berlin 

Cycloi)8edia  Practical  Quotations J.  K.  Hoyt 

Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England,  2 vols F.  II.  Waters 

Heroines  of  Fiction,  2 vols W.  I).  Howells 

Humorous  Masterpieces Edward  T.  ^lason 

Letters  of  a Diplomat’s  Wife Mary  King  Waddington 

List  of  Subject  Headings 

American  Library  Pub.  Association.  Publishers 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric John  F.  Genung 

Official  Souvenir  of  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  of 

Colorado Edited  by  J.  E.  Miller 

Reminiscences,  2 vols Justin  McCarthy 

List  of  Books  for  the  Blind — New  York  Type. 

Conduct  of  Life,  2 vols Emerson 
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FricMuls  in  I'Vntlioi-  iunl  Fur Johnnot 

Hero  Tales  of  American  History I.odj^e  and  Roosevelt 

Irvinjf's  Sketch  Hoctk,  2 vols Wasliiiifiton  Irviuf; 

Lady  of  the  Lake Sir  Walter  Scott 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  ('hildren Vndrews 

Selections  from  Character Smiles 

'I'he  Maine  Woods,  2 vols Henry  I).  Thoreau 


Tales  of  Adventure  told  hy  Adventurers,  2 vols 

. . ..Vmerican  Frintiu"  House  for  the  Rlind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tales  of  Discovery  told  by  Discoverers,  2 vols 

. ..American  rrintiiifi  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BOOKS  REBOUND,  1905  AND  1906. 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures .lohn  Eadie 

Ancestry  of  Thirty-three  Rhode  Islanders John  Austin 

American  Heraldic Edited  hy  De  V.  Vermont 

American  Ancestrv,  12  vols Buhlished  hv  Munsells  & Sons 


Ancient  History,  2 vols Chas 

American  Conflict Horace 

Adjutant  (Jeneral’s  Rej>ort  of  New  Jersey,  IHOJ-lOOr).  . . 
Adjutant  (Jeneral's  Rej»ort  of  New  Jersey,  1880-1880.  . . 
Adjutant  Oenerars  Report  of  New  Jersey,  1800-1804.  . . 
Adjutant  (leneral's  Report  of  New  Jersey,  1800-1002.  . . 
Adjutant  General's  Re])orts  of  Wisconsin,  18(50-1801. . . 

Adjutant  General's  Reports  of  Missouri,  1803-1804 

Adjutant  General's  Report  of  ^lissouri,  1805 


Rollins 

Greeley 


Crab’s  Synonyms George  Crab 

Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  Island. . . .Edited  hy  John  B.  Bartlett 

Central  America G.  E.  Squire 

Genealogical  Dictonary  of  Rhode  Island John  Austin 

History  of  Ignited  Netherlands,  12  vols John  Motley 

History  of  England J.  R.  Miller 

History  of  England,  2 vols David  Hume 

History  of  Rome,  2 vols Edward  Gibbon 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.  58. 

Published  by  New  England  Historical  Society 

New  England  Historical  and  Geological  Register,  vol.  59. 

Published  by  New  England  Historical  Society 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Henry  W.  Longfellow 

True  Christian  Religion Emanuel  Swedenberg 

Year  Book,  Denver  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 

Revolution,  1898-1905 Published  bv  W.  H.  Kistler 


BOOKS  DONATED  AND  DONORS. 


Attorney  General's  Report  of  the  Fnited  States N.  C.  ^liller 


American  Marine William  Bates 

Air  Pressure Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

American  Commonwealth Mrs.  J.  L.  Hodges 

Artists’  Club  Catalogue  of  Denver Hattie  E.  Stevenson 

Anniversary  of  the  Jews Publishers 
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Ilnik'tins  Read  Before  Medical  Society — 5 a^oIs.  Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

<,^olorado  Supreme  Court  Report — Ami.  IG Engineer’s  Office 

Craig’s  Geography Katherine  L.  Craig 

Constitution  of  Man E.  L.  Dohoney 

Chest  Diagnosis  Chart Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Campaigning  in  Cuba Herrick  Book  Co. 

Colorado  Brand  Book James  C.  (ToA\ie 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education.  . . .Herrick  Book  Co. 

Colorado  Court  of  Appeals — vol.  1 Engineer’s  Office 

Colorado  History  and  Civil  GoA'ernment Herrick  Book  Co. 

Colorado  Business  Directory  1905 Lyman  H.  It'hite 

Congress  of  Women W.  H.  Andre 

Climate  of  the  United  States  in  Colors — 2 a’oIs 

Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Congress  of  Arts  and  Science J.  R.  lIoAvard 

Clear  as  Crystals Rev.  R.  T.  Cross 

Cattle  Feeding  Avith  Sugar  Beets Philadelphia  Book  Co. 

Cattle  and  Their  Diseases Mrs.  L.  J.  Hodges 

Congress  of  Arts  and  Science — vol.  5 F.  R.  David 

Documentary  History  of  the  (’onstitution  of  the  United 

States  Publishers 

Discussions  of  Tuberculosis Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Derrver  City  Directory  1905 Lyman  H.  White 

Defective  Heredity Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Denver  Cathedral  Sermons — vols.  1-2-J-4-5-G-7 

Rt.  Rev.  Dean  Hart 

Early  History  of  Boston — 9 vols Publishers 

Educational  Reform Chas.  Eliot 

Exercise  and  Food  for  Pirlrnonary  Invalids.  . ..Dr.  Chas.  Denison 
Geology  of  Westerrr  Ore  Deposits  of  Colorado.  . .Kendrick  & Co. 

Great  San  Juan  of  Colorado Thos.  11.  Tally 

Guide  for  Engineers — 2 vols Ileriack  Book  Co. 

Honre  Duties Rev.  R.  T.  Cross 

History  Ninth  Regiment  of  New  Jersey Publishers 

History  Roster  Maryland  ^'olurrteel•s — 2 vols.  .Gen.  C.  B.  Wells 

Itr  Mernorianr  of  EdAvard  Oliver  Wolcott John  W.  Siiriuger 

Jacob  Riis,  Life  and  Wor-k Publishers 

Life  and  Pirblic  Service  of  Salmon  P.  CMiase.  . .Mrs.  L.  ,1.  Hodges 

LiA’Cs  of  Harrison  and  ^lorton Mrs.  L.  J.  Hodges 

Life  and  Work  of  James  Blaine Mrs.  L.  J.  Hodges 

Life  of  Thomas  Jelferson Mr‘s.  L.  J.  Hodges 

Lives  and  Gi-aves  of  our  Pr-esideuts Herrick  Book  Co. 

Life  of  IVillianr  T.  Sirrith James  H.  Wilson 

Mining  LaAvs  of  Colorado Robeid  Morrison 

Mills  Annotated  Statutes  of  Color-ado — vol.  J...Warrrer  J.  Mills 
Men  and  Manners  of  the  Eighteenth  Certirrry.  .Herr-ick  Book  (k). 

Mirterals  of  Color-ado S.  J.  Randall 

Morrntain  Idyls  arrd  other  Poerrrs Herrick  Book  Co. 
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Mfssajies  and  Papers  of  the  I’resideuts — 10  vols 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Hodges 

Municipal  Code  of  the  City  and  County  of  Denver 

lion.  R.  W.  Speer 

Xew  ,)ersey  Ninth  Regiment Henry  C.  Buchanan 

Oflicial  Manual  of  Cripple  Creek Smith  Brooks 

Our  Capitol R.  W.  Collier 

Productions  of  Precious  Metals E.  E.  Holt 

Physical  Economics  Publishers 

Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States 

Herrick  Book  Co. 

Polish  Prayer  Books Publishers 

Preferable  Climate  for  Consumption Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Reference  to  Tuberculosis Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Report  Rapid  Transit  in  New  York  City Publishers 

Rocky  Mountain  Health  Resort Dr.  Chas.  Denison 

Rej)ort  of  the  Maryland  Commission  Louisiana  Exposition 

Publishers 

Report  of  the  Registry  Department  of  Boston — 2 vols 

Publishers 

Report  National  Dairy  Convention Publishers 

Record  of  Connecticut  Men  During  War  of  Rebellion 

Gen.  C.  B.  Wells 

Record  of  Lady  Managers  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 

Mary  Maunering 

Report  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars Publishers 

Report  Womans’  Clubs  of  Denver  for  1903-1904 Secretary 

Report  of  City  Auditor  Colorado  Sj)rings  for  1901-1902.  . . . 

Gov.  Peabody 

Study  of  Browning’s  Soul Herrick  Book  Co. 

Some  Facts  About  Paul  Jones J.  Davis 

Story  of  Estes  Park Enos  A.  Mills 

State  of  Missouri Walter  Williams 

Ten  Commandments  in  20th  Century Rt.  Rev.  Dean  Hart 

Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists Publishers 

Voices  From  the  Hills Herrick  Book  Co. 

War  From  the  Inside L.  F.  Hitchcock 

Western  Mill  and  Smelter  Analysis Phillip  Argyll 

Year  Book  Young  Ladies  Clio  Club Miss  G.  Bissell 

Ye  Old  Log  School  House  Tymes Sen.  Henry  M.  Teller 

LIST  OF  SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

Number  of 
Duolicates. 

Vol.  16  62 

Vol.  17  76 

Vol.  18  25 

Vol.  19  20 

Vol.  20  33 
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A'ol.  21  25 

Vol.  22  10 

Vol.  23  15 

Vol.  24  2 

Vol.  27  37 

Vol.  28  29 

Vol.  30  10 

Vol.  31  34 

Vol.  32  30 

Vol.  33  50 


LIST  OF  REPORTS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  G 
No.  7 
No.  8 
No.  15 
No.  IG 
No.  17 
No.  18 
No.  19 


Number  of 
Duplicates. 

59 

29 

31 

72 

33 

31 

21 

33 

51 

.50 

41 

40 


LIST  OF  PAPERS  CONTRIBUTED. 


Boulder  Coimt.y  Herald Boulder 

Brighton  Blade Brighton 

Canon  City  Times Canon  City 

Colorado  S])rings  Gazette Colorado  Springs 

Colorado  Herold  (German) Denver 

Crip])le  Creek  Times Crip])le  Creek 

Colorado  Statesman Denver 

Denver  Post Denver 

Denver  Republican Denver 

Denver  Times Denver 

Durango  Semi-Weekly  Herald Durango 

Denver  Sun Denver 

George’s  Weekly 1 )enver 

Georgetown  Courier Georgetown 

Glenwood  Springs  Post Glenwood  Springs 

Greeley  Sun Giveley 

Gunnison  News  Champion Gunnison 

Gunnison  Republican Gunnison 

Herald  Democrat Leadville 

Longmont  Ledger Longmont 

Mancos  Times Mancos 
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Ouray  Herald Ouray 

IMaindealer  Ouray 

Koeky  Mountain  News Denver 

Koutt  ('ounty  Sentinel Steamboat  Sprinfjs 

Steamboat  Pilot Steamboat  Springs 

San  Juan  Prospector Del  Norte 

Silverton  Weekly  Miner Silverton 

Telluride  Journal Telluride 

Walsenburg  World Walsenburg 

Weekly  Times Pagosa  Springs 

Weekly  Kegister-Call ('entral  City 

Oolorado  School  Journal Denver 

Crucible  Oreeley 

engineering  and  Mining  Journal New  York  City 

Farmers  Keminder Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

industrial  School  Magazine Oolden 

Lewis  I'v  Clark  Journal Portland,  Oregon 

Library  Joiirnal New  York  City 

Literary  News New  York  City 

Medical  Hook  News Philadelphia 

.Mines  and  Minerals Denver 

.Mining  Keportcu- I >enver 

Miners’  ^Magazine  Denver 

.Mystic  Pill ’ Denver 

New  York  News  Letter New  York  City 

New  York  Times New  York  City 

Out-Door  Life Denver 

Polly  Pry Denver 

Public  Libraries Chicago 

Plant  and  Camp Pueblo 

Protectionist  Boston 

Rocky  Mountain  End(‘avor Colorado  Springs 

Revue  I’olitique  Parlimentoire Paris 

Sister  Republics Denver 

Sound  Cummey New  York  City 

Suggestion  Chicago 

World’s  Events Dansville,  New  York 

Youth  Philadelphia 

PAPERS  BOUND. 

The  principal  newspapers  in  the  library  are  bound  quarterly 
into  volumes  that  can  be  easily  handled.  The  papers  bound  in 
1905-1906  include  the  following: 

1902  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  1 vol. 

19tU  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  1 vol. 

1905  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  4 vols. 

1906  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 3 vols. 

?904  Cripple  Creek  Times  3 vols. 

1905  Cripple  Creek  Times  3 vols. 
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1906  Cripple  Creek  Times  2 vols. 

1904  Denver  Republican  1 vol. 

1905  Denver  Republican  4 vols. 

1906  Denver  Republican  5 vols. 

1904  Denver  Evening  Post  1 vol. 

1905  Denver  Evening  Post  4 vols. 

1906  Denver  Evening  Post  5 vols. 

1904  Denver  Evening  Times  1 vol. 

1904  Pueblo  Chieftain  1 vol. 

1905  Pueblo  Chieftain  4 vols. 

1906  Pueblo  Chieftain  5 vols. 

1904  Rocky  Mountain  News  1 vol. 

1905  Rocky  Mountain  News  4 vols. 

1906  Rock}’  Mountain  News  5 vols. 


STATE  LIBRARY  BULLETIN. 

1905-1906. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  READING. 


Friar  Jerome’s  Beautiful  Book Aldrich,  B.  Thomas 

Story  of  Christianity,  (Munsey,  Dec.  ’05) Abbott,  Lyman 

The  Haunted  Man Dickens,  Charles 

A Christmas  Carol Dickens,  Charles 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth Dickens,  Charles 

The  Battle  of  Life Dickens,  Charles 

United  States  History,  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware 

Ellis 

His  Last  Christmas  Gift  (Collier) Fox,  John 

Christmas  Poems' Field,  Eugene 

In  Bethlehem Garrison,  Theodosia 

Rescue  of  Santa  Clans  (Colliers) Irwin,  Wallace 

His  Busy  Night Tompkins,  W.  Juliet 

Our  Street Thackery,  Win. 

The  Rose  and  The  Ring Thackery,  'Wm. 

The  Kickleburys  Abroad Thackery,  Wm. 

Star  of  Bethlehem Whittier,  John  G. 

The  Crucifixion Whittier,  John  G. 

A Christmas  Carman Whittier,  John  G. 

The  Mystic  Christmas M'hittier,  John  G. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EASTER  READING. 

An  Easter  Flower  Gift Whittier,  G.  John 

On  the  Resurection  of  Christ  from  the  Dead.  . .Edershein,  Alfred 

The  Crucifiction Whittier,  G.  John 

Christ  Among  His  Fellow  Men  (The  Craftsmen)  . . . Joor,  Harriet 

.\n  Easter  Sermon Field,  Eugene 

Easter  Chimes AlcClurg,  D.  Virginia 

The  Cross  and  the  Crown Edershein,  Alfred 

Ethic  and  Religion Palmer,  TI.  George 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PIKE’S  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

READING. 

Expeditious  of  Z.  M.  Pike Coues,  Elliott 

Ci'est  of  the  Continent Ingersoll,  Ernest 

Pictures  and  Poems  of  the  I’ikes  Peak  Region.  .Whitney,  Ernest  J. 

Manitou  Springs  and  IMkes  Peak 

Pikes  Peak  and  Westward E.ver,  J.  L. 

Pikes  Peak Whitney,  Ernest  J. 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  past  two  years  much  has  been  done  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  libraries  throughout  the  state.  ‘ In  April,  1905,  the 
state  librarian  issued  a circular  letter  to  all  librarians  in  Colo- 
rado, and  those  interested  in  library  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a library  association. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  enthusiastic  meeting  held 
in  the  office  of  the  state  librarian,  ^lay  12th. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  A.  E.  Whittiker,  presi- 

dent; Katherine  L.  Craig,  first  vice-president;  Julia  Wells,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  II.  E.  Ritchie,  secretary;  Charles  R.  Dudley, 
treasurer.  Charles  R.  Dudley  and  Hattie  E.  Stevenson  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  national  library  association  at  Port- 
land. 

The  association  holds  quarterly  meetings.  These  meetings 
are  well  attended,  and  much  interest  is  shown. 

- Thei'e  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  real  live  earnest  work  in 
a library  than  the  ispiration  one  obtains  from  mingling  with 
other  librarians. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  SENT  BY  SECRETARY. 

The  Colorado  library  association  is  an  association  of  people 
interested  in  libraries  and  the  promotion  of  libraries  in  Colorado. 

It  holds  quarterly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  library  mat- 
ters and  allied  literary  and  educational  subjects. 

Similar  associations  in  many  other  states  have  had  a very 
beneficial  effect  in  promoting  the  establishment  and  efficiency  of 
public  libraries  and  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  library 
interests  of  Colorado  and  to  the  good  reputation  of  the  state  that 
this  association  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  maintain  a posi- 
tion in  the  field  commensurate  with  the  position  and  standing  of 
the  state  in  other  matters. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  hearty  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  every  person  in  the  state  who  is  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  association.  All  such  who  are 
not  already  members  are  cordially  invited  to  join.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  has  been  organized,  a section  of  the  Colorado  teach- 
ers’ association,  known  as  the  library  section.  The  annual  mem- 
bership fee  is  one  dollar  in  the  library  association,  and  the  same 
in  the  teachers’  association. 
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STATE  LIBRARY.— READING  CIRCLE. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  library  association  will  be  held  at 
room  11,  high  school  building,  Denver,  on  Friday,  December  28, 
at  9 o’clock  a.  m. 

This  will  be  a joint  meeting  of  the  two  bodies. 

HERBERT  E.  RICHIE, 
Secretary  Colorado  Library  Association. 

PROGRAM. 


a.  President’s  Address 


Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  University  of  Colorado 

b.  Music Mayflower  Quartette 

c.  Address When,  How,  and  What  to  Read 

. .Katherine  L.  Craig,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

d.  Reading Miss  Naomi  Alfrey 

e.  Round  Table The  Relation  of  the  Libraries  to  the  Schools 


1.  How  the  Teacher  May  Help  the  Librarian. 

2.  How  the  Librarian  May  Help  the  Teacher. 

3.  Instruction  in  Library  Practice  in  the  Schools. 

MEETINGS  ATTENDED  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  STATE 
LIBRARIAN,  1905. 


May 

6 

June 

16 

July 

■1-7 

Sept. 

29 

Dec. 

29 

Mar. 

31 

June 

29 

Sept. 

29 

Apr. 

19-20 

July 

27 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

Attended  National  State  Library  Association. . 

Portland,  Ore. 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Librarv  Association Denver 

1906. 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association Denver 

Attended  Colorado  Library  Association 

Colorado  Springs 

LIBRARIES  VISITED,  1906. 

Visited  State  Normal  School  Library Greeley 

Visited  Carnegie  Library Grand  Junction 


STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE 


fAn  article  written  for  the  Colorado  School  Journal  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.! 

The  teachers’  reading  circle  is  not  fully  organized  in  this 
state  still  it  is  performing  a work  of  its  own  and  the  teachers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  benefits  derived  from  the  pre- 
scribed books  to  be  read  and  are  understanding  that  the  result  ob- 
tained through  this  course  of  reading  is  a means  for  better  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  reading  circle  course  is  now  being  regarded  as  a perma- 
nent and  integral  jiart  of  the  public  school  system. 
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STATE  TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  adoption  of  the  work  is  voluntary,  but  every  teacher  in 
the  state  of  Colorado,  of  whatever  age  or  experience,  of  whatever 
grade  or  professional  training,  of  whatever  personal  culture, 
should  accept  this  reading  circle  course  of  study. 

Desultory  reading  can  not  take  the  place  of  systematic  work. 
Still  less  can  the  cursory  reading  of  books  selected  at  random 
answer  the  purpose  when  compared  with  a years’  continuous  study 
of  the  books  of  a reading  circle  course. 

Colorado  needs,  at  the  present  time,  united  professional  work 
in  reading.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  haphazard  selections.  Let 
us  have  a state  organization  in  reading  circle  work  that  will 
continue  to  grow  in  efficiency  and  extent. 

The  organization  may  be  accomplished  through  the  county 
superintendents  obtaining  memberships  in  their  own  respective 
counties  and  considering  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  as  meritor- 
ious and  deserving  of  consideration  when  endorsing  or  renewing 
a certificate. 

The  more  exacting  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  the  present 
day  require  united  professional  work.  Therefore,  the  necessity 
for  systematic  reading.  If  you  have  not  already  adopted  the 
course  I would  urge  you  to  do  so  at  once. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  SENT  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  BY 

&TATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

In  order  to  awaken  interest  and  encourage  teachers  to  fol- 
low a well  defined  course  in  reading,  I deem  it  advisable  to  select 
from  the  two  books  recommended  for  the  reading  circle,  such 
questions  for  December  examination  as  pertain  to  the  historical 
settlement  of  the  northwest  territory  and  school  sanitation  and 
decoration.  Please  inform  your  teachers  of  this  decision. 

BOARD.  1905. 

Katherine  L.  Craig,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion   Chairman 

Joseph  F.  Daniels,  Librarian  State  Agricultural  College, 

Director 

H.  M.  Barrett,  Principal  High  School,  Pueblo Director 

W.  P.  Herrick,  Denver Business  Manager 

ADOPTED  BOOKS. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase. 

RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL  IN  1906. 

The  reading  circle  board  shall  consist  of  a supervisor  and 
four  associates,  one  of  these  associates  being  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  remaining  three  to  be  chosen  by 
these  two  conjointly. 
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STATE  TEACHERS’  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  reading  circle  board,  subject  only  to  instruction  from 
the  educational  council,  shall  have  full  authority  to  administer 
the  business  of  the  state  reading  circle  of  Colorado,  selecting 
the  annual  courses,  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  the  books, 
providing  suitable  outlines  and  questions,  keeping  full  records  of 
membership,  sales  and  work  done,  and  employing  every  approved 
and  available  means  for  enlarging  the  sphere  and  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  circle. 

The  reading  circle  board  shall  hold  at  least  two  meetings 
annually  coincident  (if  possible)  with  those  of  the  educational 
council,  and  shall  at  least  annually  report  to  the  council  its  re- 
ceipts, disbursements,  work  and  plans,  submitting  also  a budget 
for  the  next  year.  It  shall  under  no  circumstances  incur  any 
debt. 

The  supervisor  of  the  reading  circle  shall  be  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  the  educational  council,  and  to  this  body 
he  shall  submit  the  annual  reports  of  the  reading  circle  board, 
as  well  as  any  other  reports  which  it  may  make. 

The  supervisor  shall  be  the  executive  head  and  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  reading  circle  board,  calling  its  meetings,  and  en- 
forcing its  will.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
preside  in  the  absence  of  the  supervisor. 

The  secretary  of  the  Colorado  teachers’  association  shall 
serve  as  the  secretary  of  the  reading  circle  board. 

BOARD.  1906. 

Jos.  F.  Daniels,  supervisor,  librarian  state  ggricultural  col- 
lege, Fort  Collins. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig,  adviser,  state  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Denver. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  adviser,  president  state  normal  school.  Greeley. 

H,  M.  Barrett,  adviser,  principal  central  high  school,  Pueblo. 

Z.  B.  McClure,  adviser,  county  siiperintendent  of  schools. 
Grand  Junction. 

W.  W.  Remington,  secretary  of  reading  circle  board,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  educational  council  and  seci’etary  of  state 
teachers’  association.  East  side  latin  high  school,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

BOOKS  ADOPTED. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Essays  of  Elia  (special  edition),  by  Charles  Lamb. 
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STATE  BOARDS 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  superiutendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secretary  of 
state  and  attorney  general,  constitute  the  state  board  of  education. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  president  of  said 


board. 

MEMBERS  : 

Katherine  L.  Craig Superintendent  of  I’ublic  Instruction 

James  Cowie Secretary  of  State 

Nathan  C.  Miller Attorney  General 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the 
state  university,  the  president  of  the  state  agricultural  college, 
the  president  of  the  state  school  of  mines,  and  the  president  of 
the  state  normal  school  constitute  the  state  board  of  examiners. 
The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  presiding 


officer  thereof. 

MEMBERS  : 

Katherine  L.  Craig Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

James  H.  Baker President  of  State  University 

Barton  O.  Aylesworth President  State  Agricultural  College 

Victor  C.  Aldersou President  State  School  of  Mines 

Z.  X.  Snyder President  State  Normal  School 


STATE  BOARD  OF  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  governor,  superiutendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary 
of  state  and  attorney  general  constitute  the  state  board  of  land 
commissioners. 

MEMBERS  : 


Jesse  F.  McDonald Governor 

Katherine  L.  Craig Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

James  Cowie Secretary  of  State 

Nathan  C.  Miller Attorney  General 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 


MANUAL  TRAINING,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  DRAWING,  MUSIC 
AND  KINDERGARTENS,  REPORTED  BY  COUNTIES. 


Manual  training  work  is  established  in  fifty  different  districts 
as  reported  from  the  following  counties : 


Adams. 

Arapahoe. 

Bent. 

Boulder. 


Mesa. 

Montezuma. 

Montrose. 

Morgan. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Clear  Creek. 

Costilla. 

Denver. 

El  Paso. 

La  Plata. 


Otero. 

Pitkin. 

Pueblo. 

Teller. 

Weld. 


Domestic  science  work  is  established  in  eleven  districts  as  re- 
ported from  the  following  counties : 


Adams. 
Arapahoe. 
Clear  Creek. 
Denver. 

El  Paso. 


Morgan 

Otero. 

Pitkin. 

Pueblo. 

Weld. 


Kindergarten  work  is  established  in  nineteen  districts  as  re- 
ported from  the  following  counties  : 


Denver. 
El  Paso. 
Gunnison 
Huerfano. 
Larimer. 


Las  Animas. 
Mesa. 

Otero. 

Pitkin. 

Pueblo. 


Music  is  established  in  tl 
the  following  counties: 
Arapahoe. 

Bent. 

Chaffee. 

Clear  Creek. 

Denver. 

El  Paso. 

Fremont. 

Garfield. 

Jefferson. 

Lake. 

La  Plata. 

Drawing  is  established  i 
the  following  counties: 
Arapahoe. 

Boulder, 

Chaffee. 

Clear  Creek. 

Denver. 

El  Paso. 

Jefferson. 

Lake. 

La  Plata. 

Larimer. 


irty-nine  districts  as  reported  from 

Larimer. 

Las  Animas. 

Logan. 

Mesa. 

Montezuma. 

Montrose. 

Morgan. 

Otero. 

Pueblo. 

Teller. 

Weld. 

1 thirty  districts  as  reported  from 

Las  Animas. 

Mesa. 

Montezuma. 

Montrose. 

Morgan. 

Otero. 

I’ueblo. 

Teller. 

Weld. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN  ANNIVERSARIES 


This  dfpaitiueut  published  and  distributed  to  the  schools 
in  the  different  counties  in  this  state  8,500  Washington  and 
Lincoln  Anniversaries  books.  This  supply  did  not  meet  the  de- 
mand. These  books  are  com])iled  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  the  material  being  classified  according  to 
grades  and  of  invaluable  service  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

These  books  are  kept  on  file  in  each  school  district  and  be- 
come a part  of  the  school  library. 


WASIIIXCITON  AND  LINCOLN 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

Denver,  Colo.,  January’  15,  1900. 
Superintendents  and  Teachers: 

In  accordance  with  well-established  custom, 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  approaching  birthdays 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  celebration  of  these 
days  should  ever  grow  old.  Our  second  centuiw 
needs  its  important  lessons  even  more  than  our  first. 
As  long  as  we  value  truthfulness,  regard  for  parents, 
industry,  self-reliance,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and 
])atriotism, — as  long  as  these  are  the  elements  of 
character  we  desire  for  our  boys  and  girls, — we  shall 
find  rai’e  profit  in  leading  them  to  study  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  virtues  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln ; the  true  teacher  uses  these 
opportunities  to  impress  lessons  which  will  remain 
with  pupils  long  after  their  school  days  are  over. 

I trust  you  will,  through  your  efforts,  rekindle 
the  fires  of  patriotic  regard  for  our  country,  and 
awaken  a filial  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln. 

The  following  suggestions  and  selections  have 
been  prepared  for  your  couvenience,  and  I hope  you 
will  find  them  appropi’iate  and  helpful  in  arranging 
suitable  exercises  and  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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LIST  OF  CONTENTS  BY  GKABES. 

1905. 

Illustration Patriotic  Calendar 

Letter State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

I'th  and  8th  Grades: 

Reading Washington's  and  Lincoln’s  Birthdays 

Suggestive  Black  Board  Drawing  for  7th  and  8th  Grades. 

Recitation Ode  for  Washington’s  Birthday 

Sayings  About  Lincoln 

Recitation Lincoln’s  Birthday 

Reading The  Birthday  of  Washington 

Biographical  Comparisons 

A Black  Board  Exercise  for  the  Twenty-second  of  February. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Reading Franklin’s  Toast 

Reading Lincoln's  Description  of  Himself 

Responsive  Reading Words  of  Lincoln 

Reading Some  Genuine  Lincoln  Anecdotes 

Reading 

Washington’s  Personal  Appearance  and  Military  Capacity 

Recitation Abraham  Lincoln 

Recitation Tribute  to  Washington 

Reading Washington’s  Farewell  Address  to  His  Officers 

Recitation  Lincoln 

Reading Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 

Reading President  Washington’s  Receptions 

Reading Welcome  to  Lafayette 

Questions  and  Answers Washington 

Song Our  President 

(Tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”) 

Reading The  Twenty-second  of  February 


Jfth,  5th  and  6th  Grades: 


Reading Abraham  Lincoln 

Suggestive  Black  Board  Drawing  for  the  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

Grades Drum  and  Flag 

Recitation Under  the  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge 

Recitation The  Months 


(Twelve  Girls.) 

Recitation True  Heroism 

Black  Board  Drawing 

Ox-Yoke  Made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

Recitation Patriot  Sons 

Song Your  Mission 

(Tune,  “Come,  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing.”) 

Reading 

. . . .Lincoln’s  Speech  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  June  16,  1858 

Recitation Washington’s  Birthday 

Reading Brevities  Concerning  the  Life  of  Washington 

(Twelve  Boys.) 
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Hoadinj; Old  Abo 

IJoadinji Washin«[t()n's  Hevorpiice 

Original  Maxims  of  (b'orgo  Washington 

Keritation I Wonid  Toll 

(For  Five  I’.ovs.) 

Recitation Washington’s  Kiss 
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Reading Retsy  Ross  and  the  Flag 

An  Acrostic Washington 

Reading The  Tomb  of  Washington 
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Recitation No  Month  a I’rouder  Day 

Recitation Honoring  Washington 
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Dialogue  Lincoln 
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Recitation Something  Retter 

Recitation M'ashington's  Rirthday 
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Recitation Our  Heroes 

Recitation A Wish 
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Recitation Our  Flag  Is  There 

Flag  Drill 

Song  and  Music Bonnie  Flag 

Song  and  Music Washington 

Song  and  ^lusic Lincoln 


7tJt  and  8th  Grades:  B)0t! 


Illustration  

Exercise  for  the  School 

Recitation 

Reading  

Recitation 

Recitation 

Reading 

Recitation 

Historical  Recreations. 

Recitation 

Recitation 

Recitation 


Washington 

Washington 

....Washington  at  Trenton 

Lincoln 

The  Young  American 

The  President 

...Washington’s  IMonument 

Independence  Day 

Washington 

The  Death  of  Lincoln 

The  Hand  of  Lincoln 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln 
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Reading The  Statue  of  Washington 

Quotations  from  Lincoln  for  Use  in  Lincoln  Day  Program. 

Recitation How  the  News  Was  Brought  to  Plymouth 

Reading . .Lincoln’s  Method  of  Study 

Reading  Patriotism 

Recitation  Yorktown 

Song  With  Music Washington’s  Birthday 

Reading Our  Debt  to  the  Nation’s  Birthday 


Jfth,  5th  and  6th  Grades: 


Illustration Lincoln  in  Bronze 

Dialogue Ten  Dates  in  the  Life  of  Lincoln 

Recitation Washington  at  Trenton 

Dialogue Exercise  for  Washing-ton’s  Birthday 

Recitation The  Old  Gimnd  Army  Boys 

Exercise  for  the  Whole  School Abraham  Lincoln 

Recitation The  Ship’s  Colors 

Recitation The  Mother  of  a Soldier 
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Recitation A True  Soldier 

Reading Our  Flag 

Recitation Three  Veterans 

Dialogue Washington  or  Lincoln? 

Reading I>end  a Hand 
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Recitation Our  IMen  of  Purpose 

Recitation Coming  Men 
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1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Grades: 

Illustration Flag  and  Hatchet 

Flag  Exercise  for  Six  Little  Girls 

Drill The  Hatchet  Story 

Reading Stories  of  Washington’s  Boyhood  Days 

Recitation When  He  Was  a Boy 

Recitation A King 

Washington  Drill 

Exercise  for  School Washington  and  Lincoln 

Recitation A Boy’s  Protest 

Hatchet  Drill  and  Song 

Acrostic Washington 

Concert  Recitation Our  Flag 
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